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aham pi kosalako.” Besides these three places of great 
importance in the history of Buddhism, there were a few 
others like Sahet Mahet where the Teacher passed as many 
as twentyfive rainy season retreats. Hence Uttar Pradesh 
can well be regarded not only as the cradle but also as the 
home of maturity of early Buddhism. The cream of the 
Buddhist teachings is to be found in the first two discourses 
delivered at Sarnath and in the last discourses delivered 
at Kasia, and so as far as the teaching is concerned, Uttar 
Pradesh can well claim to be its Sanctum sanctorum . 

Buddhism had a long history in India. It moulded the 
Indian thoughts for nearly 1,500 years and made a large 
contribution to our literature in Pali and Sanskrit. It 
dotted almost the whole of India from Kashmir to Waltair 
and Bombay with remarkable Cave-temples, Stupas and 
Monasteries replete with paintings and sculptures. An 
encyclopaedic work can only do justice to the various 
aspects of this religious and cultural movement. It is 
therefore desirable that sectional histories of this all-India 
movement should first be written as preparatory to the 
production of an Encyclopaedia. From this point of view 
the present work confined to the growth and development 
of Buddhism in Uttar Pradesh has a value of its own, and 
will, we hope, enthuse other scholars to take up local 
histories of other States where Buddhism prevailed for 
centuries. 

We shall feel our labours amply recompensed if the 
present work is able to draw the attention of the inhabitants 
of Uttar Pradesh to the great importance of their State, 
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which nurtured the movement that spread its influence over 
the religion and culture of more than half of Asia. 

Lastly, thanks are due to my students Shrimati Sudha 
Sen Gupta, m.a. and Shri Sukumar Sen Gupta, m.a. for 
compiling the Index in a short time. 

39, Ramananda Chatterji Street, 

Calcutta. Nalinaksha Durr 

6tb June, 1956. 
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CHAPTER I 

ANCIENT COUNTRIES IN UTTAR PRADESH 

W HILE Magadha (mod. Bihar) was the birth place 
of Buddhism, KoSala ( - Oudh) was the scene 
of its adolescence, growth and maturity. The present 
state of Uttar Pradesh extends longitudinally from IT 3' 
(MuzafFarnagar) to 84° 39' (Ballia) and latitudinally from 
31° 18' ( Tehri Garhwal) to 23°52 / (Mirzapur). It is 
bounded on the north by Nepal and Himachal Pradesh, on 
the cast by the state of Bihar, on the west by the states of the 
Punjab and Rajasthan and on the south and south-west by 
the states of Madhya Bharat and Madhya Pradesh, the total 
area being a little over a lac of square miles. Of the ancient 
kingdoms therefore it includes Kosala, Ka$I, Vatsa, Pane ala 
and ^urasena as also the republican territories Sakyas, 
Koliyas, Mallas and Bhaggas. Though Kapilavatthu, the 
birth place of the Prince Siddhartha Gautama is now situat¬ 
ed a few miles beyond the border of Uttar Pradesh, has 
been taken into account in this work, as, in the sixth century 
B.C., it was included in the domain of King Pasenadi. 
Uttar Pradesh of the present day covers three of the nine 
states 1 of the time of king Janaka of the Brahmana-Upa- 
nisad-period, and six of the sixteen (Mahajanapadas) 2 of 
Buddha's time. 

1 The nine arc Gandhlra, Kckaya, Madia, USinara, Matsya, Kuru, 
Pane a la, Kasi and Koiala. 

2 The sixteen mahajanapadas are Kasi, Kosala, Ariga, Magadha, 
Vajji, Malla, Cedi, Vam§a, Kuru-Pancala, Matsya, Surasena, Assaka, 
Avanti, Gandhara and Kamboja. 


2 DEVELOPMENT OP BUDDHISM IN UTTAR PRAIIP-SII 

KA$I-KO$ALA 

KASl : The earliest mention of the people of KasI is 
found in the Atharvaveda. In the SaMtlyti/M-SniHfii- 
sutra (xvi. 295) Ka£s are mentioned along with the Vidchas 
and KoSalas, of which three states Jatukarnya was the 
purohita. Me was a contemporary of King Janaka and of the 
famous Upanisadic teacher Svetaketu. In the IJpanisads, 1 
philosopher Ajatasatru is described as the king of Ka$I 
and a contemporary of king Janaka. Several Jalakas in Pali 
open with the words “Atlte Baranasiyam Brahmadatte 
rajjam karente” suggesting that the rulers of Ka$I bore the 
title “Brahmadatta,” which appears also in the Pnranas 
(Matsya and Vayu) and the Mahabharata (II. 8. 23). The 
Jatakas do not furnish us with any clue to the ancient family 
or families, to whicht he Brahmadattas belonged. There 
are a few Jatakas in which Brahmadattas arc described as 
of Videhan origin. In the Mahdgovindasntta 2 the king of 
Ka$I is called Dhrtarastra (Dhatarattha), a prince of Bharata 
lineage, which finds corroboration in the Pnraijas 3 also. 
In the Brabmapas 1 * * is mentioned a king of KasI called 
Dhrtarastra, whose sacrificial horse was captured by one 
Satanika Satrajit, 8 a prince of the Bharata lineage, and for 
which reason, the sacrificial fire was not kindled in KasI 

1 Cbandogja, v. 11 

2 Digba, II, p. 235 ; Mahavastu, III, p. 197 f. 

3 H. C. Rai Chowdhury, Political History of Ancient India, ( hence¬ 
forth abbreviated as PHAI. ) 6th ed., p. 75. 

4 Satapatba, xiii, 5. 4. 19-23. 

6 Satrajit may mean one who successfully performed Satras or 

Yajnas. 
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up to the days of the Salapatba Brabwaya. 1 2 From the 
Alcibaviiggir and the J at a has particularly, and the story of 
Dighlti and his son Dighavu, it is evident that in pre- 
Buddha days the ruler of Kasi was very powerful and did 
for some time subjugate the KoSalas, and other neighbour¬ 
ing territories. Kasi was one day so rich and powerful 
that it roused the envy of all the neighbouring rulers, 
in the time of Buddha however it lost its charm and 
glory and became a subordinate state of the KoSalans 
and was actually ruled by the KoSalan emperor through 
a viceroy. 

The common tradition in the Buddhist texts is that 
Mahakosala, father of King Pasenadi, gave a village of 
Kasi (Kasigama) as bath-money to his daughter, Kosala- 
devi, at the time of her marriage with king Bimbisara. 
After the death of Bimbisara, it became the bone of 
contention between Ajatasattu and Pasenadi, leading to a 
fight between them. On one occasion Pasenadi defeated 
Ajatasattu and on another, Ajatasattu defeated Pasenadi 3 . 
'Flic dispute was however ultimately settled by PasenadFs 
offering the hands of his daughter Vajira in marriage to 
Ajatasattu and giving the same piece of the territory to his 
daughter as her pin-money. 4 Ka§I, it seems, retained 
its separate identity, as it is found that Pasenadi is usually 
designated as the King of KoSala, and not of Ka$I-Ko$ala, 
though the two countries arc often cited together. In 

1 PIIAI., pp. 44, 75, 97. 

2 Vinqya, I, 10. 2. 3, 

3 Samyutta , I, pp. 82-84. 

4 Samntta, I, 82 f ; DA. A. iii, p. 259; Jiitaka, ii, 403; iv, 342. 
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the Mahavagga (p. 281) there is a reference to one Kasika- 
raja, who was probably a chieftain under the suzerainty 
of the Kosalan king 1 2 . 

Banaras was the capital of Ka$i. It must have been 
an important centre of trade as it was the home of a few 
bankers (setthis), to one of which belonged Ya£a, the sixth 
convert of Buddha. Isipatana ( - Rsi-pattana ), near 
Banaras, was undoubtedly, as the name implies, a favourite 
resort of ascetics. It is also supported by the fact that 
the five ascetic companions of Buddha, the first batch of 
his converts, selected the place as their residence. There 
was near Banaras a mango grove called Khemiyamba- 
vana where the Buddhist monks stopped occasionally. 
Besides Isipatana and Khemiyambavana, there were two 
other resorts of the Buddhist monks, viz., Kitagiri and 
Macchikasanda. These two villages or townships were 
on the main road from Banaras to Savatthi and it is stated 
in the Dhammapadatthakatha 1 that Macchikasanda was 
30 yojanas (i.e., 90 miles) distant from Savatthi while 
Kitagiri was a village where resided Assaji and Punabbasu 
who did not observe the Vinaya rules properly. Buddha 
on many occasions had to correct them and lay down 
rules for their proper conduct. There was another village 
called Vasabhagama where dwelt many monks. 

1 Dr. Ray Chaudhuri has attached some importance to the state¬ 
ment in the Samyutta Nikaya (I. p. 79) in which Pasenadi has been 
described as chief ( Pamukbam ) of five kings. The figure “panca”, 
it seems, has been used to keep consonance with the five sense-organs 
which was the topic under discussion and should not be treated as 
an evidence for Pasenadi being the chief of five kings. 

2 Db. A., ii. p. 79. 
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KOSALA : The earliest reference to Kosala is found 
in the Satapatha Brdbmaya 1 in which the name of the king is 
given as Hairanyanabhah KauSalyah who is also mentioned 
in the Vraina Vpanisad' 1 * as a contemporary of KauSalya 
A$valayana. In the hlajjhima Nikqyd* Assalayana appears as 
a noted Brahmana teacher of Sfivarthi, and a direct disciple 
of Buddha. 'I'he name in the Upauisad and the Nikayu 
may be identical but it is not possible to state on the basis 
of this identity of names that the two texts refer to the same 
person. In the pre-Buddhist or pre-Epic days, KoSala 
did not rise into prominence, for it acknowledged from 
time to time the suzerainty of Ka$i. In the Dlghiti story 4 
KoSala is described as a poor country with little wealth 
and articles of enjoyment and its army was limited and its 
treasury was never full. It attained some importance in 
the Epic age. In the Bam ay ana* Kosala had its capital at 
Ayodhya covering. 12 yojanas, on the banks of the river 
Sarayu. In this territory ruled the Iksvakus, of whom the 
historical figures were Prasenajit and Suddhodana. Hiranya- 
nabha is described as a KauSalaraja as mentioned above 
but it is not known if he belonged to the Iksvaku lineage. 
The names of Iksvaku kings abound in the Brdhmatias 
and in the lipics, e.g., of Hariscandra and his son Rohita, 
Bhagiratha, Ambarisa, Rtuparna and of king DaSaratha 


1 Satapatha hr., XIIT, 5. 4. 4. 

5 Prasna Upa„ I. 1. 

* Majjbima, II, p. 147 f. 

4 Vinaya I. X. 2. 3. Dlghiti nama KosalarSji ahosi daliddo 
appabhogo appavahano aparipunna-ko$a-kofthagara. 

8 Kamayana, I. 55. 7 ; II. 18. 38. 
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and his son Rama. The Sakya tribe also claimed their 
descent from the Iksvakus. 1 

The area of Ko$ala in Buddha's time corresponded to 
mod. Oudh, with the river Gandak as its eastern and the 
river Gumti its western boundaries. The Sai river, which 
was probably known in ancient days as Syandika or Sun- 
darika marked its southern limit, while its north touched 
the hilly reigions bordering on Nepal. In 5th century 
B.C. Ayodhya lost its importance and was replaced by 
Sravasti (Savatthi) as the great capital and metropolis. 
The city next in importance to Savatthi was Saketa. There 
was a number of towns and villages, which the Buddhist 
monks frequented such as Setavya, Alavi, Icchanarigala, 
Ukkattha, Ekasala, Opasada, Kesaputta, Candalakappa, 
Toranavatthu, Dandakappa, Nagaravinda, Manas a kata, 
Nalakapana, Pankadha, Vcnagapura, Veludvara, Sala, 
Salavatika, Atuma, Alavi (Aggalavacetiya), Ujuhna, 
Katthavahananagara, Bhusagara, Pandupura, Sadhuka. 
It is not possible however to identify all these places. 

Savatthi (Sravasfi) has been identified by Cunningham 
with Sahet Mahet on the banks of the Rapti, near the border 
of Gonda and Bahraich districts. Fa Hien and Hiuen 
Tsang visited this site which was in ruins at the time of their 
visit. Buddha had passed twenty five varsds (retreats dur¬ 
ing rainy season) in this city alone and delivered several 
discourses. 

There were three famous monasteries at Savatthi, 
viz., Jetavana, Pubbarama and Rajakarama. Of these 


1 Mahavastu, I, p. 98. 
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three, Jetavana was the most commodius and magnificent. 
The site of Jetavana was selected by Sariputta, who was 
deputed by Buddha to give the necessary directions for 
the construction of a monastery suitable for the Buddhist 
monks. The site was a part of the royal park of Prince 
Jeta, who was unwilling to sell the plot and so he demanded 
an unreasonable price, offering the challenge that he could 
sell as much land as the buyer could cover by Kahapanas 
(coins). Anathapindika of untold wealth accepted the 
challenge and made the prince part with the land by bring¬ 
ing cart-load of coins from his treasury and covering as 
much ground as was required for the monastery. On 
learning that the land was meant for building a monastery 
for the residence of the great Saint, Prince Jeta made the 
stipulation that he would accept only price for the land but 
not for the trees grown on the same. Pie wanted to make 
a gift of these trees to the Bhiksu-Sangha out of his great 
regard for the Teacher as also to earn thereby some merit. 

The Jetavana monastery must have been a huge struc¬ 
ture containing, as it did, dwelling rooms, cells, gate-cham¬ 
bers, service-halls, halls with firc-placcs,storehouscs, closets, 
cloisters, halls for meditation while walking, wells, sheds 
for wells, bathing places, bath-rooms, tanks and pavilions. 1 
Its gateway was erected by Prince Jeta. After the huge 
structure was completed, Anathapindika with due pomp 
and ceremony offered the monastery to the Teacher by 

1 C.ullavagga, vi. 4. 10; MJjdvagga, iii, 5. 6: Vihara, Parivena, 
Kotthaka, etc. The Tibetan sources state that there were sixty 
large halls and sixty small chambers (Rockhill, JJJe of Buddha, 
p. 48). sec Infra, p. 321. 
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pouring water from a water pitcher. Some of the build¬ 
ings were given special names as Mahagandhakuti, 
Karerimandalamala, Kosambakuti, Candanamala, 1 Salala- 
ghara. 2 There was a big tank in the grove, and the whole 
place had the appearance of a forest. It was in Jctavana 
that stupas were erected over Sariputta and Moggall ana’s 
relics which were later exhumed by the Emperor ASoka. 

The monastery next in magnificence to Jctavana was 
Pubbarama or Migaramatupasada built by Visakha, 
who was no less rich than Anathapindika, in a park outside 
the eastern gate of Savatthl. The story of its construction 
is as follows : One day Visakha went to Jctavana to listen 
to Buddha’s discourses and left in the preaching hall by 
mistake her jewelled necklace, which she used to take off' 
when approaching the Teacher. Ananda found it and kept 
it aside in a safe place. When this was brought to the 
notice of Visakha she decided to sell it and build a 
monastery out of the sale proceeds. As there was no buyer 
tor it she purchased it herself with a few crorcs and utilised 
the money to build the Pubbarama. It is said that this 
monastery was two-storied with a large number of rooms. 
It was so ornamental in architecture that the monks were 
in doubt whether they could reside there in conformity 
with the rules prescribed by Buddha regarding the con¬ 
struction of a hermitage 8 . It was built under the super¬ 
vision of Moggallana, who was deputed by Buddha for 
the purpose. 

1 SNA , ii, 403. 

2 Said to have been constructed at the instance of King Pascnadi. 

3 Vinaya , II, p. 169. 
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The third monastery in Savatthi was Rajakarama 
built by king Pasenadi at a place near Jetavana. It is said 
that the site was at first selected for the erection of a resting 
place for the non-Buddhist teachers and their followers, 
whose presence near the Jetavana monastery however was 
disapproved by Buddha. The king it is said was at first 
unwilling to comply with Buddha's wishes but he was 
ultimately prevailed upon to alter the site at Buddha’s 
personal intervention. The king then decided to utilise 
the site for the building of a monastery for the residence 
of the Buddhist nuns, one of whom was Sumana, sister 
of Pasenadi. 1 

There was one rest house called Mallikarama, which 
was very probably built at the instance of Mallika. chief 
queen of Pasenadi. This arama became the rendezvous 
of wanderers ( paribbdjakd) and was occasionally visited by 
Buddha and his disciples'. It is described as “ Sarnajappa - 
vadaka-tindukacira-ekasalaka or the single hall, fenced 
by Tinduka trees and was meant for mutual discussions of 
different doctrinal teachers. 

Sdke/a was the next great city of KoSala. This 
place grew up into importance on account of the residence 
of the father of ViSakha, Banker Dhananjaya, who 
originally belonged to Magadha, came and settled there at 
the request of King Pasenadi. It was seven yojanas from 
Savatthi. There was in it a deer park called Aiijanavana, 
which w T as the hunting ground of king Pasenadi. 


1 Tberlgatba Cog., p. 22; SanQ'utta, I, p. 97 ; Angu/tara, III, p. 32. 
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Cunningham 1 surmised that Sakcta was identical with 
Ayodhya, but as the two cities are mentioned in the 
Nikdyas there must have been two different places. Sakcta 
has been identified with the ruins of Sujankot on the 
Sai river in the Unao district. 1 lere lived also a few non- 
Buddhists. It was here Thcrl Sujata became an arbat after 
listening to a discourse of Buddha. 2 3 4 A few monks 
including Gavampati lived here. Midway between 
Sakcta and Savatthi was Toranavatthu, where king 
Pasenadi met Khema thcrl. 

Ayojjbd (= Ayodhya) : This town was situated on the 
bank of the Ganges. Buddha visited the place and 
delivered two discourses 2 , one of which on the log of wood 
appears also in the Sarvastivada Vinaya*, in which Ayodhya 
is located on the Ganges and was reached by Buddha while 
he was wandering in Daksina Pancala. It is doubtful if 
this town was identical with Ayodhya of the Epics, 
in which it is described as a big city with wide roads and 
ample crops. It contained large buildings and was the old 
capital of KoSala. In the Pali texts Ayojjha has been 
described as the capital of Dak§ina KoSala. 

Sankassa was situated thirty yojanas from Savatthi. 
It is identified by some with Saiikisa, a village in the 
Farrukhabad district, and by others with Sankissa Basanta- 
pura on the north bank of the Kalinadf, 23 miles west of 
Fatehgarh and 45 miles north of Kanauj. In Buddhist 

1 Geography of Ancient India , p. 405. 

2 Tberi-ga/ba, 145-150. 

3 Samyutta, III, p. 140 ; IV, p. 179. 

4 Gilgit Mss., Ill, i, p. 49. 
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tradition it attained prominence as Buddha alighted there 
from Tavatimsa heaven after preaching Abbidbamma 
to his mother. Sakra provided three staircases one for 
the gods, one for the Brahmas and the middle one for the 
Great Being. The Chinese travellers found the monas¬ 
teries of the place full of monks (see infra, p. 314). 

Alavi was situated on the road leading from Savatthi 
to Rajagaha and was 30 yojanas distant from the former 
place. It has been identified by Cunningham with Newal 
in the Unao district and by N. L. Dey with Aviva, near 
Etawah. There was a hermitage called Aggalavacetiya, 
where Buddha and other monks resided from time to 
time. There is the tradition that Buddha controlled the 
Yakkha of Alavi ( sec p. 107 ), and ultimately turned him 
into a devotee of his. He admitted Hatthaka and Sela, two 
distinguished inhabitants of the place, into his order of 
monks and nuns respectively and made a few other lay- 
devotees. He passed the sixteenth varsd here. He 
delivered here a number of discourses and framed a few 
disciplinary rules. • 

The VATSAS or VAMSAS occupied a small territory 
between KoSala and Avantl. Kausambi was their capital. 
It was a very old city and is identified with KoSam near 
Allahabad. It is said that the Kuru king Nicaksu, con¬ 
temporary of king Janaka, transferred his capital from 
Hastinapura to KauSambl. There is a reference in the 
datapath a Brah Maria 1 to a teacher who was a native of 
KauSambi, and a contemporary of the famous Upanisadic 

1 Satapatha Br., XII. 2. 2. 13. 
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figure Uddalaka Aruni. Nicaksu was a descendant of 
Janamejaya and was instrumental in bringing the Bharata 
dynasty to this place. It is not unlikely that king Satanika 
Parantapa 1 belonged to this dynasty. His son was king 
Udcna, who was a contemporary of Buddha. It was a 
city of great importance in the time of Buddha. It was 
30 yojanas distant by river from Banaras. The monks of 
this place were very quarrelsome (sec infra, p. 251). Dcva- 
datta and Channa, well known for their notoriety, resided 
here. There were four monasteries at the place, known as 
Kukkutarama, Ghositarama, Badarikarama and Pavarika- 
ambavana provided by the three bankers Kukkuta, Ghosita 
and Pavarika who became lay-devotees of Buddha. 
Pindola Bharadvaja resided here and used to preach the 
doctrines to king Udena. The Vatsas ruled over also 
the Bhaggas of Sumsumaragiri and posted Prince Bodhi- 
rajkumara, son of king Udena, by Vasuladatta, daughter 
of Canda Pajjota, as the viceroy. 

The SAKYAS : The Sakyan territory lay in the Nepalese 
Terai. Its capital Kapilavastu has been identified by 
Rhys Davids and P. C. Mukherji with Tilaura Kot. The 
Rummindei Pillar of ASoka marks the Lumbini garden, 
the birth place of Prince Siddhartha. The Sakyans 
claimed their descent from the Iksvaku family. A king 
of this family banished his sons by a queen in order to 
give the throne to the son of another queen. The sons 
left the royal city and came with their sisters to settle 
in the Himalayan region. They founded the city of 

i See PHAl. t pp. 40, 47, 70,132 ; also Mulasarvistivada Vibuff a. 
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Kapilavastu at a site where resided Rsi Kapila. They 
maintained the purity of their lineage. One of their 
sisters who was suffering from an incurable disease 
was married by a banished king of Banaras called 
Rama, who was also suffering from the same 
disease. Their descendants became known as the 
Koliyas, who lived in a territory adjacent to that of the 
•Sakyans with only a small rivulet, RohinI, intervening. 
On one occasion there was a bitter quarrel between the two 
tribes for diverting water of the river RohinI. The 
Sakyans were a republican clan who had an elected chief 
and carried on the administration of the territory by coun¬ 
cils held in the Council Hall (Santhagara). In the Nikayas 
it is clearly stated that the Sakyans acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of King Pasenadi of KoSala. 

The Sakyans however were very proud of their purity 
of descent and declined to give any daughter in marriage 
to king Pasenadi, who was given a daughter of the Sakyan 
noble Mahanama by a slave girl. King Pasenadi had a 
son Vidudabha by this queen called Vasabhakhattiya. He 
made him an army commander and not a successor to his 
throne. Vidudabha managed to capture the throne and had 
his revenge on the Sakyans for being perfidious to his 
father and massacred them. 

The Sakyans were pro-Brahmanic and did not at first 
give proper reception to Buddha and his teachings. A few 
noted Sakyans were converted by Buddha and thus there 
was a beginning of the propagation of Buddhism in that 
territory. Buddha visited the place on many occasions t/. 
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deliver discourses or to lay down disciplinary rules. There 
were, in this territory, a few cities and villages, which 
were visited by Buddha, viz., Catuma, Khomadussa, 
Samagama, Devadaha, Silavatl, Nangaraka, Medalumpa 
or Ulumpa. Of these places Catuma had a motehall 
while Khomadussa was a village of Brahmins. Sama¬ 
gama was a small place where Buddha once paid a visit 
and heard the news of Nigantha Nataputta's death. Deva¬ 
daha was the homeland of Mahamaya and Mahapajapati 
GotamI as also of Yasodhara. The Lumbini garden was 
near Devadaha. . 

The Mallas were another tribe who lived next to the 
Sakyans and Koliyans. Their territory lay 12 yojanas , 
east of Kapilavastu. They were divided into two sections 
known as Mallas of Pava and Mallas of Kusinara. Pava 
has been identified with Padraona, a place 12 miles to the 
north east of Ka$i. It was at Pava that the Jaina 
Tirthahkara Mahavlra laid down his mortal remains. 
Kusinara has been identified with Kasia in the Gorakh¬ 
pur district. This identification has been confirmed by 
the discovery of a copper plate containing the inscription 
“parinirvana-caitya-tamrapatta. Kusinara was a petty 
village when Buddha selected this for his demise. Buddha 
visited both Pava and Kusinara. It was at Pava that he 
consecrated the Mote-hall Ubbhataka of the Mallas and 
took his last meal in the house of Cunda. From Pava 
he went to Kusinara which he immortalised by laying there 
down his mortal remains. Besides Pava and Kusinara 
there were in the Malla kingdom a few other places visited 
by Buddha, viz., Bhoganagara, Anupiya and Uruvela- 
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kappa-Mahavana. Anupiya was on the Anoma river, 36 
yojanas from Rajagaha. It was reached by Prince 
Siddhartha on the night of his retirement. 

PA^ICALA 1 and SORASENA 2 though included within 
the province of Uttar Pradesh did not attain much 
importance in the early history of Buddhism except that a 
few notable converts hailed from these areas. Pancala was 
distinguished in ancient times as north (Uttara) and South 
(Daksina). Kampilla 3 was the capital of the north, and 
sometimes also of the south. It was subjugated once by 
the Kurus of Kururattha. 4 It has been identified by 
Cunningham with modern Kampil on the Ganges about 
5 miles from Kaimganj. In the Pali texts we come across 
the place name Kannakujja (Kanyakubja, Kanauj) as a 
halting station on the road from Vcranja to Varanasi or 
from Sankassa to Sahajati. In the Sarvastivada Vinaya 5 
Ayodhya is included in Daksina-Pancala. 

Surasena, the Sourasenoi of the Greeks, lay to the west 
of Pancala. Its capital Mathura attained great importance 
in the post-A£okan history of Buddhism. In the Pali 

1 It corresponds to Bareilly, Budaun, Farrukhabad, the adjoining 
districts of Rohilkhand and the Central Doab (PHAI, 5th ed., p. 135). 
According to Cunningham Pancala extended from the Himalaya 
mountains to the Chambal river. 

s Its extent and boundary are not yet determined. It was perhaps 
a small tract around Mathura on the Yamuna. 

* Jitaka, in, p. 379. 

4 Jafaka, V, p. 444 ; Mababkarata , L, p. 138. 

5 'digit Mss., Ill, i, p. 48. 
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texts this country was designated Uttara Madhura in order 
to distinguish it from Madhura of the Avanti state. In 
the Ghatajdtaka, Mathura has been made the scene of 
the Kr$na legend. 

ROUTES OF COMMUNICATION 

In the Pali texts arc mentioned a few routes of 
communication connect ng the different important places. 
1 he area covered by Buddha's peregrinatious and 
his missionary activities was confined mosdy to the 
central and eastern parts of India from KauSambI in the 
west to KuSInara and Rajgir in the east and from SravastI 
(Sahet Mahet near Bahraich) in the north to Banaras in 
the south. Evidently this area was less Brahmanised and 
was to a large extent outside the stronghold of Brahmanism, 
which had its centre in the land of the Kurus. The places 
visited by Buddha were interconnected by roads used mostly 
by the caravan traders, in whose company the religieux 
of ancient India usually travelled for the sake of food, 
safety and other conveniences as the monks also were 
not immune from the hands of highwaymen. There 
are indications of a few routes which were taken b) 
persons seeking interview with the great Teacher. B avail 
who was originally an inhabitant of Ko$ala, being the 
son of a chaplain of king Pasenadi, became an ascetic and 
after residing for some time in the royal park left the place 
and lived in a hermitage on the bank of the Godavari. He 
had a number of disciples, some of whom were sent by 
him to Buddha. The route taken by these disciples lay 
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through Patitthana, 1 Mahissati, 2 Ujjeni, 3 Gonaddha, 
Vedisa, 4 Vanasavhaya, Kosambi, 5 Saketa 6 to Savatthl. 7 
Then from Savatthl, they proceeded through Sctavya, 
Kapilavatthu 8 Kusinara,® Pava, 10 Bhoganagara, Vesali 11 
and reached Rajagaha 12 where was staying Buddha at the 
time, 13 the distance between Savatthl and Rajagaha being 
45 yojanas or 135 miles. The portion of the route from 
Kosambi to Pava lies within the boundaries of Uttar 
Pradesh. 


I Mod. Paithan (Pitinika of ASokan edicts) on the north bank of 
the Godavari in the Aurangabad district of Hyderabad. 

5 Identified with the rocky island of MandhSta. Sec PIIAI., 
p. 145. 

3 Mod. Ujjain. 

4 Old Bessnagar, 2 miles from Bhilsa in Bhopal. 

5 Kosam near Allahabad. 

0 Probably on SarayQ river near Bahraich. The distance of Saketa 
from Kosambi is 43 yojanas =. 129 miles (one yojana being about 3 
miles). Saketa has been identified with the ruins of Sujin Kot on the 
Sai river in Unnao district. The river referred to is probably Sarayu. 
Between Savatthl and Saketa there was a broad river, perhaps Gogra 
(Vinaya , iv, pp. 65, 228). 

7 On Aciravatl or Rapti called Sahet Mahet on the border of 
Gonda and Bahraich districts. PHAI., p. 100. Savatthl is said to be 
7 yojanas from Saketa i.e., about 21 miles ( Vinaya , i, 253). 

8 12 miles from Nautanwa. 

9 Kasia near Gorakhpur. 

10 Padraona 12 miles n. n. e. from Kasia. 

II Mod. Basarh to the east of Gandak in the Muxaffarpur 
district of Bihar. 

18 Mod. Rajgir near Patna. 

13 Suttanipata, 976-1146. 
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]n the Vinaya Pitaka (iii, 11) is mentioned a second route 
traversed by Buddha himself. It started from Vcranja m 
the west and passed through Soreyya, Sankassa, 1 Kanna¬ 
kujja, 2 Payagatittha 3 4 5 to Banaras, all of which except 
Soreyya arc within Uttara Pradesh. In the account o 
the second Council, is mentioned a similar route. Vasa 
Thera went to Soreyya to meet Rcvata Thera there but as 
the latter had already left the place, he followed him 
through the route Sankassa, Kannakujja, Udumbara, 
Aggalapura and met him a L Sahajati, which was situatec 
on the Ganges. Yasa took the eastward route to Vesali 
from Kannakujja. Sahajati was perhaps somewhere on 
the other side of the Ganges not far from Kanauj. A third 
route lay from Savatthi to Rajagaha through Kitagiri 
and Alavi which was 30 yojanos distant from Savatthi’ 
and 12 yojanas from Banaras. 0 Cunningham and Hocrnle 
identified Alavi with Newal in the Unao district, but accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhist traditions it should be somewhere 
between Sultanpur and Jaunpur. 


i Identified with Sankissa, a vilkge in Farrukhabad district 
between Attajni and Kanauj, about 45 miles from the latter p ace Th 
distance of Sankissa to Madhuri was 4 yojanas ( Kacciyana, m, 1 ) 

30from Srivasti ( ]faka, iv 265 ). If one yojana be taken as 
3 mUes the statement of Kacciyana may be accepted but not that 
of the J&taka. see infra, pp. 314, 337. 


2 Kanauj. 

3 Allahabad. From Kosambi to Banaras the distance by "t amuna 
was 30 jojaMS i.e., about 90 miles which appears to be a fair esttmatc. 

4 Vinaya , IT. 

5 Vanaya, II, pp. 170-5. 

• Watters, ii. p. 61 ; Fa bian, pp. 60, 62. 
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There must have been many other short routes as the 
Buddhist texts abound with the names of places located 
mostly round about Kapilavastu, SravastI, KausambI 
and Banaras. Many of them were perhaps villages or small 
towns where Buddha found his devotees. The measure¬ 
ments of distance given in the texts were just guess works 
but it will be found that many were not very wide of the 
mark. 





CHAPTER II 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF 
NORTHERN INDTA BEFORE THE TIME 
OF BUDDHA 

TT is necessary here to dilate upon the religious and 
A social conditions of the Madbjadesa just before the rise 
of Buddhism. The period of 7th-6th centuries B.C. is of 
considerable importance in the history of this region. It 
marked the transitional stage not only in the political field 
but also in the life and thought of the people. The trend of 
opinion was now growing against the rigidity of the 
Vedic sacrifices. The mental stir of the age was responsible 
for this change. 1 In the philosophy of the Upanisads wc 
notice the ferment for true knowledge. In place of the 
elaborate and expensive Vedic rituals, the mind of the 
thoughtful people was directed to the attainment of peace 
and salvation by the knowledge of Atman and Paramdtman. 
The high position which the Brahmana priests had so far 
occupied could no longer be maintained. The K$atriyas 
had now gained predominance. 2 Some of them were 

1 We notice this change in some passages of the Rigveda also 
(cf. R. V. X, 129). 

2 Some of the Ksatriya kings, instead of employing BrXhmana 
teachers, were now themselves imparting education to their sons. In 
the Gamani Catida Jalaka(ll, 257) we read about a king who taught 
his son the Vedas and the worldly knowledge (^'tayo vedt sabbam ca 
loht kattabbam ”). 
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great philosophers. liven the learned Brahmanas used 
to approach them for seeking higher learning. The 
examples of the royal philosophers like Pravahana Jaibali, 
Janaka and AjataSatru arc before us. The first mentioned 
king used to hold intellectual discussions at his court 
in Kampilya. From the Wbadara nyaka (VI, 1,1) and the 
Cbandogya (V, 3, 1) Upanisads wc learn that Svetaketu, 
son of Uddalaka Aruni, went to the assembly of this 
Jaibali asked him several searching questions about 
the nature of soul and the other world. Svetaketu, how¬ 
ever, failed to give satisfactory answers. On his return, 
he conveyed this to his learned father, Uddalaka Aruni! 
Thereupon both the father and the son went to king 
Jaibali, who gave them necessary instructions in higher 
knowledge. 

It should not be supposed that the Vedic rituals were 
totally ignored in this age of reason and higher learning. 
They, no doubt, continued, but in a less vigorous form. 
The theology, as contained in the late Vedic literature, 
was still current. Mystic significance was attached to the 
Vedic rituals and sacrifices. In the Srauta Sutras and the 
Grihya Sutras, we come across elaborate descriptions of 
Vedic rituals. Many Brahmanas were still earning their 
livelihood through these Yajnas. They were patronized 
by the kings and nobles. This state of affairs continued 
at the time of the Buddha also. 1 

1 King Prascnajit (Pasenadi) of KoSala and Udayana (Udena) of 
KauSJmbi were believers in the efficacy of Vedic rituals. 
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There was no central organisation of the Brahmana- 
priests during this age. There were no temples of theirs, 
where people could worship. In the absence of such tem¬ 
ples the common folk used to worship trees in the form of 
Vriksa Dm//as (tree-gods). Besides, the Naga-cult was 
also prevalent. These Nagas (serpents) were regarded as 
very wealthy and powerful. They were supposed to 
live, like mermen and mermaids, under waters. They 
could also assume human forms and people were afraid 
of them. These Nagas were worshipped both in the form 
of serpents and human-beings . 1 

' Then come the Yaksas and the Gandharvas. The 
Yaksas were regarded very powerful. In the Madhya 
de£a they had several centres, notably at Mathura and 
Alavi. Kubera was the lord of these Yaksas. He was 
regarded as the god of wealth. Some of the Yaksas and 
Yaksinis were cruel and fearful, while others were of 
pleasant forms, mild and benevolent. The ancient literature 
contains numerous references to the Yaksa worship. 
In the Mababbarata also we come across the Yak?as, 
one of whom asked some questions (Yak/aprafna) 2 to 

1 The first is called * Sarpavigraba* Generally, females desiring 
children used to worship such images in the form of cobras. The 
human-form ( "hidnavavigraha ) had usually the figure of a male or female 
having the serpent hoods on the back of the head. 

2 Cf. ' Brabmodja* of the Vedic literature (1 ’ajurveda, 32, 9 ; 45) 
which is the same as ‘ Yakfaprasna* Yaksa is generally referred to 
as 'Brahma' in the Vedic literature. The worship of ‘ Barama ’ or 
' Bar am adeva' is current upto this day, and so also the worship of Bira 
Jakbaiyd, Ma/a, Jogini, ])akirti etc., which arc the present forms of 
Yaksas and Yak$inis. 
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Yudhisthira. From the Buddhist and Jaina literature 
we learn that the Yaksa-cult had a wide popularity in 
the northern India. We read about the names of such 
powerful Yaksas as Umbaradatta, Surambara, Mani- 
bhadra, Bhandira, Sulapani, Surpriya, Ghantika and 
Purna Bhadra. Similarly wc come across such names of 
the Yak ? inis as Kunti, Nata, Bhatta, Revati, Tamasuri, 
Loka, Mekhala, Alika, Benda, Alagha, Timisika etc. 1 
People were afraid of them and used to pay homage to 
these so-called semi-divine figures. The last mentioned 
four Yak$inls belonged to Mathura. According to the 
tradition they were restrained by^Buddha from their un¬ 
pleasant deeds. The Yak?a called Gardabha was at that 
time very powerful at Mathura. Buddha succeeded in 
subduing him also and relieved the people of Mathura 
from the constant fear of this Yaksa. 2 3 Similarly the 
great Yaksa of Alavi was also humbled by Buddha. 

During the period before the birth of Buddha, a number 
of superstitious beliefs were current in the north India. 
We read about the following kinds of ‘animistic hocus- 
pocus’ followed by the people of Madhya deia :— 

Palmistry, divination of all sorts, auguries drawn from 
the celestial phenomena, prognostications by interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams, auguries drawn from marks on cloth gnawed 
by mice, sacrifices to Agm,—-it is characteristic to find these 
in such company—oblations of various sorts to gods, 

1 Cf. Motichandra, ‘Some Aspects of Yaksha cult,’ Bulletin of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 1954, pp. 43 ff. 

1 N. Dutt, digit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, part I, pp. 14-17. 

3 
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determining lucky sites, repeating charms, laying ghosts, 
snake charming, using similar arts on other beasts and 
birds, astrology, the power of prophecy, incantations, 
oracles, consulting gods through a girl possessed or by 
means of mirrors, worshipping the Great One invoking 
Siri (the goddess of luck), vowing vows to gods, muttering 
charms to cause virility or impotence, consecrating sites, 
and more of the same kind”. 1 

Thus we find that people had faith in magic rituals and 
mystic utterances. The Vedic gods—Indra, Agni etc.— 
were still worshipped. But side -by-side, the worship of 
MairidevJ (mother-goddess), Vriksitdevoid ( tree-deity), 
Yoksas, Nagas and Asttras was also fairly popular. 
Some of these were benevolent while others were cruel 
and offensive. . Several of these latter deities symbolized the 
air, cloud, heat or light and quite a few represented the 
mental faculties. 

This transitional age was an age of religious freedom. 
People were free to choose their way of life. This jfrcc- 
.dom of belief gave rise to several cults and creeds.. The 
contention of some scholars that the pre-Buddhist society 
was rigidly bound by the ritualistic conventions created by 
the Brahmana priests is not sound. Had this been the ease 
we would not have seen so many different cults and modes 
of life. In fact the freedom in religious outlook had given 
rise to several streams of thought, which existed side by 
side. In the Pali literature we read about the existence of 
62 doctrinal views before Buddha. There were Ajivakas, 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (Calcutta cd. 1950), pp. 143-44. 
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Parivrajakas, Jatilakas, Munda Sravakas, Tedandikas etc. 
The Jaina canons refer to no less than 363 cults ! Many 
of these must have been gradually absorbed in the Vcdic, 
Jaina or Buddhist modes of life. Before Buddha preached 
his new. I'ihiimii/ti, there was quite a large number of eminent 
religious leaders propagating different faiths. Buddha had 
met some of them, lit the Buddhist works we read the names 
of several such luminaries as Purana Kassapa, Makkhall 
Gosala, Nigantha, Nataputta, Ajita Kcsakambalin, - Asita 
Rishi, Pakudha kaccayana, Sanjaya Vclatthaputra, Alari 
Kalama, Uddaka Ramaputta ( Rudraka Ramaputra ) etc. 1 

Let us now' turn to the social condition of the period. 
Before the rise of Buddhism, colour ( yatiya ) was the* main 
decisive factor of various grades in the society. But it 
had not yet assumed the form of the rigid ‘caste’ system 
of the later times. The superiority of the Brahmanas, 
based on the caste theory, was now' confined only to a small 
class, On the other hand, the theory of Karma (kamma) 
was becoming more popular. It was believed that people 
of the lower strata could also attain higher status in the 
society, if their' actions were good. In the Upanisads 
and in several discourses of Buddha on this subject, we 
find the echo of the above sentiment. 2 
, . The people could change their hereditary professions. 
In the Jatakas we come across several such instances. At 
one place 3 we read about a Ksatriya, who first takes up 

1 For detailed treatment, see Barua, History oj Prs-Buddhisfic 
Indian Pbi/osojhy ; N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, yol. I. - 

2 Cf. JRAS., 1901, pp. .868. . - 'Y : : 

3 Jataka V, 290. * * 
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the profession of a potter. Then he becomes a basket- 
maker. After that, he turns a florist and then a cook. 
But he does not lose his caste thereby. Similarly we read 
about a Setthl doing the work of a tailor and potter, 
without the loss of his social rank. 1 2 When some Brah¬ 
manas found it difficult to earn their livelihood, they turned 
to other professions. We find the mention being made of 
the Brahmanas turning to such professions as agriculture, 8 
trade, 3 4 5 carpentry* or hunting. 6 Some of them were 
doing the work of a teacher, or that of an astrologer or a 
charmer. 

Besides the three upper social ranks—the Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas and VaiSyas (. Settbis ), there were people of lower 
status also. They were engaged in the so-called lower 
professions {bJnasippdtii). Such people were bird-catchers, 
dancers, barbers, potters, leather-workers, weavers, basket- 
makers, carpenters etc. Below these were the Candidas 
and Pukkusas.* There were also the slaves, whosec hild- 
ren also were, generally, regarded as slaves. For the most 
part these slaves were household servants. Their number 
was rather small and they received good treatment from 
their masters. 

Both the customs of regular ( aimlorna ) and irregular 
( pratiloma ) marriages were current. Generally the 

1 Jataka, VI, 372. 

2 Ibid., HI, 163, V, 68. 

3 Ibid., V, 471, II, 15. 

4 Ibid., IV, 207. 

5 Ibid., II, 200. 

fl Anguttara Nikaya, I, 162 ; Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, II, 301. 
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child born of the parents of different social ranks was 
assigned to the higher rank. Irregular unions were quite 
popular. 1 The inter-caste dining was also fairly common. 
But the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas dining with the Can¬ 
didas and Pukkusas etc., were despised. 

One of the important features of the society was the 
Airanm system. In the Aranyakas and the Upanisads we 
read about three A$ramas only— viz., Brabmacarya, Gri - 
hastha and Vanaprastha. These three were regarded as the 
three branches of the Tree of Life rather than the three 
successive stages of life. In the later Upanisads t the 
Mababbarata and the Dharma sutras, we generally find 
these A dramas in the form of the successive stages of 
life and the fourth ASrama of Sannyasa is also now added 
to them. 

During the period under review we find the people of 
the third ( Vanaprastha ) Ahama living in forests. They 
eschewed the Vedic sacrifices and were inquisitive of the 
true knowledge which brought happiness and peace of 
mind. Some of them adopted the practice of preaching to 
the laymen the correct way of life, based not on Vedic 
rituals, but on the acquisition of the real knowledge 
C jndna mar go). Some of the talented ladies also became 
preachers of the high philosophical canons. Gradually 
people became more inclined towards the doctrine of 
Jndna. They began to think it futile to be entrenched be¬ 
hind the cult of Vedic rituals. 


1 JS/aka, TV, 38.146 ; VI. 348. 
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'file language of the people at this time was Pali It 
was current from Takshasila in the west, to Campa 1 in 
the cast. The Sanskrit language was confined to a small 
number of the higher class. It was different from the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit. In the Pali language, then current, 
many words of the Vedic Sanskrit had been absorbed. 
Sonic new words were also coined or were taken from the 
non-Aryan languages. Buddha adopted Pali as the 
medium of his preachings, thereby enraging the orthodox 
Brahmana priests, who had a sort of hatred for this language 
of the people, 

• The economic condition of the pre-Buddhist society 
was fairly good. A number of crafts were flourishing and 
the means of communications were also satisfactory. On 
the main roads were situated several big industrial towns, 
like Campa, Rajagriha, VaiSali, Varanasi, Ayodhya, 
Saketa, Sravasti, Kau$ambi, Mathura and Takshasila. 
There were a number of crafts both in the towns and 
villages. Occasional references arc found to the weavers, 
ivory and metal workers, carpenters, potters and stone¬ 
cutters. Besides, the garland-makers, confectioners, 
leather-workers, dyers, jewellers, basket-makers etc., arc 
also mentioned. 2 

During the period under review the craftsmen and the 
businessmen had almost freed themselves from being en¬ 
tirely dependent upon the agriculture-class. They now 

1 In the Bhagalpur district of Bihar. It was the capital of the 
ancient Ariga kingdom. 

2 For a detailed list of the crafts see Rhys Davids, op. cit., pp. 56-60. 
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went ahead with their professions. Besides fulfilling the 
needs of the village-farmers, they began to prepare extra 
ready-made material for exports. Another important step 
was taken up by the craftsmen by forming their respective 
guilds. These guilds or corporations were called 'Nigama* 
‘Saugba,’ Sretjl, Vtlga and Nikaya. Each guild had its Head 
or President, who was called pa/uukba (pramtkba) or 
jettbahi ( [yestbaka ). In the Jdtakas we read about such 
names as ktw/marajettbaka (Jataka no. 387), vidlakdrajettbaka 
(no. 415), vaMakijetthaka (no. 466) etc. The heads of the 
traders were called Sattba-vdbajettbaka (no. 256). The 
robbers also had their own jettbaka. In one Jataka (no. 
279) mention is made of a gang of 500 robbers. In an¬ 
other Jataka (no. 466) we read about 1,000 carpenters of a 
village. There were two jettbakas of these, one over 
each 500 1 . • •' * 

At several places the head of the guild is called Seftbl. 
The number of members of various guilds varied. These 
guilds or corporations looked after the protection and deve¬ 
lopment of their respective crafts. 2 The jettbakas had often 
an important voice in the matters of administration of the 
country. The various corporations had their own rules, 
which were honoured by the king. In case any breach 
or dispute arose among the members of a guild, the king 


1 Kulasahasse padcannam paBcannam kulasaldnain jetfhaka dve 
v.iddbaki abesum (Jataka no. 466). 

For a detailed account of the guilds see R.C. Majumdar, Corporate 
'Life in Ancient India , pp. 5,18-19; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp.57 ff. 

2 Mabavagga, VITT, 1, 16 —"Balfipakarako devassa ceva negapiassa” 
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regarded it his duty to set the matters aright. 1 From the 
Jatakas we also learn that some of the heads of these guilds 
were appointed as high government officers. Two presi¬ 
dents of KoSala were holding the esteemed position of 
Ministers of the State. 2 3 4 * 6 At another place* the Presi¬ 
dent of the guild of iron-smiths has been called king's 
favourite. Another Je/thakst* was made the treasurer of the 
kingdom. 

The early Buddhist literature abounds in references to 
Settbis. These Settbis occupied different ranks. The 
highest rank was that of the Mahasetthi. Lower in rank 
than him were the Anusettbis and Uttarasetthis. They 
enjoyed an honourable position in the society. The 
story of the Setfhi Anathapindika, the contemporary 
of Buddha, is very wellk nown. He had close relations 
with the Mahasetthi of Rajagriha. 8 Even Bimbisara, the 
Magadha Emperor, paid visits to the latter. Similarly 
there were other Settbis of high status, such as Mrigadhara, 
YaSa, Mendaka and Dhananjaya. The Jatakas refer to 
several Settbis owning fabulous wealth. 0 These Settbis 
used to make donations for the works of public utility. 
They rendered considerable assistance to the rulers in the 
completion of the various development plans of the 


1 Cf. Gautama Dbartua sutra, XI, 21. 

2 Uraga Jat aka, I, 154. 

3 Sitii Jdtaka. 

4 Nigrodba Jdtaka, mo. 445. 

a Cullavagga, VI, 4, 1. 

6 Jdtaka nos. 128, 300, 382 and 445. 
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State. During the absence of the Setthi his duties were 
performed by the Anusetthi or the Uttarasettbi. 1 

The ranks of the Mahasetthi etc., were usually hereditary. 
They enjoyed a high position, honoured by the king. 
In the Atthana Jataka (no. 425) we read that the prince of 
Banaras and the son of the Setthi of that town received 
education together. Their friendship continued even 
after they had completed their education and had fairly 
grown up. Some of the Set this were also patrons of litera¬ 
ture and fine arts. The musicians, dancers, painters and 
other artists were maintained by them. At times they 
arranged special programmes of entertainment. Some of 
the Setthis were living outside big towns, in villages. 
Probably the term Janapada Setthi has been applied for such 
people. 2 

The Setthis used to send their sons to TakshaSila and 
other places for higher education. TakshaSila at this time 
was a great centre of learning, where not only theology, 
philosophy and literature were taught, but training in 
various arts and crafts ( sippani ) was also imparted. 

The craftsmen and traders of this period used to make 
munificent donations for temples, hospitals and educa¬ 
tional institutions. They also helped the poor and the 
needy. Due to absence of the banking system, people 
generally buried their wealth under the ground.* 

1 Sec Richard Fick, The Social Organisation in Northern India in 
Buddha's time (Calcutta, 1920), pp. 258 ff. 

a Nigrodha Jataka, no. 445. 

* Cf. Jataka, nos. 39, 73 and 137. 
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The rates of interest varied according to the circum¬ 
stances. Sometimes no interest was charged on the money 
lent. According to Vasi$tha the rates of interest varied 
from 2% to 5%. 1 It was deemed derogatory for the 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas to’lend money on interest. 

Thus we find that the economic condition of the people 
of Madhya desa before the time of Buddha was fairly sound. 
Various arts and crafts were flourishing in the kingdoms 
of Kosala, Kasi, Pancala and SGrascna. There were a 
number of trade-routes in the country. One big road 
went from Sravastl to Prati?thana. This road passed 
through such big towns as Saketa, KauSambi, VidiSa, 
Gonarda, Ujjaini and Mahismati. The second import¬ 
ant road joined Sravasti to Rajagriha. The traders going 
by this road first went from SravastI to VaiSali, from where 
they turned to south. On this road there were several 
big'halting places, like Sctavya, Kapilavastu, KuSinagara, 
Pava, Hastigrama, Bhandagrama, Vaisfdi, Pataliputra and 
Nalanda. 2 

* 


1 Vasifthn Dhnrma ultra, II, 4849. 

2 For these sind other routes see p. 16 f. 


CHAPTER III 


EARLY LIFE OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

npHE advent of Gautama Buddha into the mortal world 
•*- took place at an epoch when the people of Kosala 
were perplexed with conflicting and divergent religious 
and philosophical views of the Brahmanic and non- 
Brahmanic teachers. The ancient Brahmanism, with its 
complicated ritualistic sacrificial system, still held the 
sway over the minds of the people, though the Upanisadic 
teachers opened up a new vista of life and inculcated 
the doctrine of the sameness of the Brahman, the 
Ultimate Truth, with all beings of the Universe from 
the highest to the lowliest. Their philosophy, in fact, 
cuts, the ground underneath the feet of the Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas, who claimed superiority by birth, though 
the Upanisads admitted and supported their superior 
social and religious status. It was left to Gautama 
Buddha to remove this anomaly between the philosophy 
of life and the practice obtained in the then society. 
A scion of the noble family, inured to age-long 
Brahmanic traditions, had an inward upsurge, and after 
a long and arduous struggle, he was able to visualise the 
Truth of oneness of all human beings irrespective of caste, 
creed or social position. He had the courage and conviction 
to speak out the Truth though it gave a rude shock 
to the long-cherished beliefs of the people and parti¬ 
cularly to the strong hierarchy of the Brahmanas. On 
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account of his noble descent though he eschewed all 
claims to the royalty, he could obtain a hearing of the mass 
and assert himself against the strong opposition and secure 
the support of kings, nobles, learned teachers, chiefs of 
clans and sons of rich bankers. It is rather remarkable 
that his new outlook appealed more to the learned Brah- 
manas and K?atriyas than to the common folk, to whom he 
directed his attention most. With the first band of disci¬ 
ples recruited from Brahmana, Ksatriya and Srcsthi families, 
he was able to give a footing to his revolutionary teach¬ 
ings, and his banner was kept aloft not by the commoners 
but by some of the most distinguished teachers and ascetics. 
To appreciate the greatness of the Prince-Teacher it is worth 
while to know the traditions about his life, fondly pre¬ 
served by the Buddhists of different times. 

The traditional life of Buddha is carried back to his pre- 
Bodhisattva and Bodhisattva stages. 

The pre-Bodhisattva stage is denoted as Prakrti-citryti 
in the hlahavastn, a biography of Buddha. While in this 
Caryd (course of training) a being is only a common indivi¬ 
dual ( prakrti , Pali : puthujjana), and is expected to be 
(i) obedient to his parents, (ii) charitable to the Sramanas 
(recluses) and Brahmanas, (iii) respectful to the elders and 
(iv) observant of the ten kinds of good deeds ( kttiala - 
kartua-pathas). 1 He should also (v) exhort others to offer 
gifts and earn merits, and (vi) worship Buddhas and 
Arhats, but he docs not develop the aspiration to attain 
Buddhahood. In the Nidanahatha, the Pali biography of 
Buddha, the duties of the common individual are not de¬ 
tailed and it is simply stated that the Bodhisattva in his pre- 
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Bodhisattva stage lived at the time of Buddhas called 
Tanhamkara, Medhainkara and Saranamkara. 

The Bodhisattva stage commenced, according to the 
Mabavastu , from the time of another ancient Sakyamuni 
Buddha, when our Bodhisattvam ade the first Resolution 
(priuiidhaua) to attain Bodhi and this pratiidbdna he made 
several times afterwards at long intervals. This period 
of pranidhanas only is called Pranidhi or Pranidhana-carya. 

The next Carya (course of training) called Anulonia 
(going forward) of our Bodhisattva commenced at the time 
of Samitavl Buddha, when he started acquiring the virtues 
indispensable for a Bodhisattva, and this is delineated in the 
several Jatakas. According to the Mahayanic concep¬ 
tion, the Bodhisattva advances while in the Anulomcaryd 
from the first to the eighth stage of spiritual progress 
(bbumi). The fourth Carya (course of training) called 
Avivarta or Anivartana (non-returning) was taken up by 
our Bodhisattva at the time of Diparikara Buddha, when 
he was born as Meghamanava or Sumedha Brahmana. 

The story of Megha Manava, given in the Mabavastu, 
is as follows: Megha Manava completed 
Megha Mftnava ^ grahmanic education and came 

down to the plains of Himavanta to procure the fee 
to be given to his Guru on the termination of his studies. 
He received from a gentleman 500 coins ( pur anas). 
He wanted to see the capital Dlpavati and found 
that the city was in a festive mood, and on enquiry learnt 
from a beautiful young maiden with seven lotuses in her 
hand, that the city had been decorated to welcome Buddha 
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Diparikara. He thereupon offered to purchase her five 
lotuses by paying 500 pitrdnas. 1 le was told that he could 
have them if only he would promise to take her as his wife. 
After remonstrating a little, he agreed to her proposal on 
her assurance that she would not stand in the way of his 
spiritual advancement. On seeing the glorious appearance 
of Buddha Diparikara, he became deeply reverential and 
attained the notion of non-duality {jidvtiyti-uuhjiul'). • I le 
became a devotee of Buddha by seeing his miraculous 
powers and expressed his devotion combined with admira¬ 
tion by wiping the lotus-like feet of Buddha by his long hair, 
and while doing so, he developed the aspiration to attain 
bodhi. 

According to the N/dana-Katlra, the Bodhisattva stage 
commenced from the time of Dlpaiikara Buddha and not 
earlier, as stated in the Alubdvustn. At 

Sumedha ^ our Bodhisattva was born as 

. Brahma na „ , , 

Sumedha Brahmana, whose story runs 

thus—Sumedha was born at Amaravati, in a very rich 

Brahmana family of pure lineage. 1 le lost his parents at 

an early age. He learned the Brahmanic sciences and was 

sick of the wealth left by his parents. He gave them away 

in charity and became an ascetic seeking immortality 

( amata-mahanibhana ) which was free from origin and decay, 

pleasure and pain, diseases and sufferings, lie realised 

that as every thing in this world had two aspects, positive 

and negative, so as an antithesis to birth there must 

be something unborn, and he was going to realise it. 

He went to the Himalayas and took up an abode at 

Dhammaka mountain, living only on fruits falling from 
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trees. He soon attained perfection in meditations and the 
five higher powers (abbinn a). 

Occasionally he used to visit the villages for salt and 
verjuice, and so one day he came down to Rammaka. 
At that thhc Buddha Dlpahkara reached the city of Rarn- 
inaka in a border country ( paccanladesavimyd) and stopped 
at Sudassanamahavihara. Sumedha-tapasa found all the 
people busy in making the place neat and tidy for wcl- 
coming'Buddha and so he also came forward to take a 
share in it; He was charmed Sy the glory : of Euddha-s 
appearance and-wanted to lay down his life for him. Lest 
Buddha should soil his feet in a miry place, lie lay flat 
on it like a bridge of jewels (manipbalakaseftt) in-order that 
Buddha and his disciples, who were all perfect" '-(hrbats), 
might tread on his body. While so lying he wished that 
he would not attain his own salvation by putting an end-to 
the impurities which he could easily have done; hut would 
become a Buddha in order that he might rescue endless 
beings from the streams of existence. At that time Dip&hkara 
standing just before his head made the forecast'.that the 
great Jatila ascetic would become a Buddha after innumer¬ 
able, aeons and related in detail where he would be-born 
and hQW he would attain the supreme knowledge (b.'odbi) 
and who would become his chief disciples. The forecast 
was confirmed by many miraculous events including an 
earthquake and there was no doubt left that Sumedha was a 
‘ Buddhz-bJjdw/kura.’ He also realised this fact £nti 'Ascer¬ 
tained, by his Abhinitd (higher powers), the ten perfections 
(Varamitas) that were acquired by the previous Bodhisattvas 
for becoming a Buddha. All the existences of the 
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Bodhisattva after his birth as Sumedha Brahmana and 
not prior to it are looked upon in the Pali tradition 
as his anulomacarya or onward course for the 
fulfilment of the pdramitds or pdramis illustrated in 
the 550 stories of the Jdtakattbavanmnd. The completion 
of each of the ten pdramis is depicted in the following 


1. Vessantara Jataka Danaparamita 

2. Samkhapala „ Sila 

3. Culasutasoma „ Nekkhamma 

4. Sattubhatta „ PaMa 

5. Mahajanaka n Viriya 

6. Khantivada „ Khanti ” 

7. Mahasutasoma „ Sacca 

8. Mugapakkha „ Adhitthana 

9. Ekaraja „ Metta ” 

10. Lomahamsa „ Upekkha ” 

The Bodhisatta had his last mortal 
Vessantara. 


(Gift). 

(Morai precepts). 
(Retirement), 
(knowledge). 
(Energy). 
(Forgiveness). 
(Truth). 
(Resolution). 
(Amity). 
(Equanimity), 
existence as King 


The Avidure-mdana of the Xitauka/bdy he second 
volume of foe Mxihdvastu, and all the other biographies 
commence the life of Buddha from his last existence in 
ustta heaven. 1 When the Bodhisattva was seated glorious¬ 
ly in his throne in the palace of Tusita heaven, he was 


' m > P- 119 : Mm P«j*no Bodhisatto Tun,,™ 

iyarU-Uppajji, sato sampajSno Bodhisatto Tusite kive atthisi satn 

CaVi ' v5 mit “ kucchim okkamlti. 
in the AbhmskraKawutra i, ,, stated that signs of old a tie and ore 
morons of death became apparent on the body of the Tu S ta ,o d' 
■he Bodhisattva, twelve years before his descent to the mortal 
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entreated by the gods to become a Buddha and was 
reminded of his past existences in which he made the 
most earnest endeavours and underwent endless suffe¬ 
rings to acquire the super-excellent virtues of a 
Bodhisattva. References were made to his repeated and 
unswerving determination to attain Rodbi in order to rescue 
all beings from the miseries of repeated existences, whether 
in hells, the earth or heavens. Thus entreated by all the 
gods, the Bodhisattva announced that the proper time 
had arrived for his descent to the mortal world for attaining 
Bodhi and he would do so after twelve years. In order to 
make Jambudvipa ready for his advent, the gods came down 
to the earth in the form of Brahmana teachers to teach the 
Vedas, and to speak on the signs of great men and the 
seven ratnas 1 (jewels) with which such men were endowed. 
The gods apprised the Pratyekabuddhas about the advent 
of the Bodhisattva, because they could not stay at a time 
when a Samyak-sambuddha appeared in the world. On 
hearing the news of the impending advent of a Samyak- 
sambuddha, the Pratyekabuddhas immolated themselves 
by their own internal fire generated by their meditation 

1 The seven ratnas are — 

(i) Wheel of rulership over the whole earth (cakra-ratna). 

(ii) King of elephants with unlimited capacity (hasti-ratna). 

(iii) King of horses (a#va-ratna). 

(iv) An extremely shining jewel emitting light like the Sun 

even at midnight (mani-ratna). 

(v) An exquisitely beautiful queen (stri-ratna). 

(vi) A very able chamberlain (gt’bapati-ratna'). 

(vii) A very intelligent and strong Commander-in-Chief 
(Parinayaka-ratna). 


4 
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leaving their immaculate mortal frames at Rsipattana deer 
park (mod. Sarnath near Banaras). 

At the end of twelve years the Bodhisattva surveyed 
the world to ascertain the proper time of his birth as a 
human being as also the continent, country and family that 
would be worthy of him. 

The most suitable time for bis advent was the declining 
epoch of the world in which birth, old age, disease and 
death were prevalent. The best continent, be thought, 
was Jambudvipa and not Pur vavidcha,, Aparagodana and 
Uttarakuru.. The right place was a town situated in the 
middle and not in a border country of Jambudvipa. This 
middle country 1 is defined thus :— 

. On the east the town Kajahgala beyond which was 
Mahasala ; on the south-east the river Salalavati, on the 
south-west Satakannika, on the west the Brahmana village 
Tirana, on the north Usiraddhaja mountain. It was 300 
yojanas in length, 250 in breadth and 900 in circumference. 

The family suited to him should he of the highest 
caste of the time and not a low caste like reedmakers, 
carpenters, or Pukkusas. The K?atriyas were looked 
upon at that time as the highest caste and so he chose 
a Ksatriya family. 

The gods then began to speculate as to which of the 
sixteen royal families and janapadas would be worthy of 
him. They examined Kosala, Vamsas, VaiSall, Pradyota, 

1 Majjhima-desa in Vinaya, I, p. 197 ; Jdtaka, I, pp. 49, 80. 
I w Divyavadana (p. 21) the eastern boundary is extended to include 
Pttndra vardhan-a. 
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Subahu of Mathura, Pandavas of Hastinapura, Sumitra 
of Mithila and found all of them wanting in one or other 
merit, virtue or quality. Then a spiritually advanced 
Bodhisattva suggested to them that the Sakyakula 1 was 
the only Ksatriya reigning family which would suit him 
and this was confirmed by the Bodhisattva. 

The Bodhisattva then delivered to the Tusita gods the 
collection of instructions called Vharmaloka, dealing with 
all the fundamental principles of the religion and then in 
order to allay the grief of the Tusita gods due to 
his departure, he nominated Maitreya Bodhisattva as his 
successor to guide them in spiritual matters. 

The gods then discussed among themselves as to the form 
in which the Bodhisattva should enter into his mother’s 
womb and concluded that it should be in the form of a six- 
tusked white elephant with a fleshy body and a ruddy head, 
because such a form was interpreted in astrological 

1 In order to establish the purity of descent of $£kyakula, the 
AUtbiivas/u goes back to the origin of the world, and then of the first 
King Mahas.unnviti, from whom descended the Ssikyas by the male 
and tha Koliyjs by the female line. To the Koliyas belonged Bodhi- 
sattva’s mother and wife. The legend runs as follows : — 

Long long ago there were no Earth, Sun, Moon or stars. The 
brings had only mental and not physical body, free to meve anywhere. 
In course of time the pure beings became subject to temptation for food 
yielded by the earth and gradually the universe came into existence 
with Earth, Sun.Moon and stars and the beings lost their mental body 
and had a tangible physical form. They had ample food-grains grown 
naturally, but in course of time they began to collect and store more 
and more, and this led to the taking of one another’s food-grains, 
without one’s knowledge {aditmam anyataktftn — Pali : adinnam atlnatakam, 
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treatises as indicating the birth of a great being endowed 
with the thirty-two signs. As a prediction to his advent 
into the land of Sakyas, the country became not 
only full of trees and flowers resounding with the 
song of birds but also full all sorts of excellent food 
and fruits. 

One day Queen Mahamaya had her body washed 
and anointed with unguents and adorned with jewelleries. 

Mahuvastu, I, p. 346) and thus the beings became unrighteous. Then 
they assembled together and selected a leader who would demarcate 
the food-grain-fields for every being. He was called therefore 
“Mahasammata” (elected by all) who became the king and parent-like 
guardian of all beings. In the Sarvastivada Vinaya, it is said that this 
king had its first kingdom, Adirijya, at a place near Mathura 
(Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, pt. iv). He was succeeded by a long 
line of kings ending with Sujita of the Iksvaku dynasty, whose capital 
was at Siketa. He had five sons and five daughters and one son 
called Jenta by a concubine. The king was so much pleased with the 
concubine that he promised to grant her any boon that might be asked 
by her, and so she wanted her son Jenta to become the crown prince 
and the king’s legitimate sons to be banished. The king much 
against his will had to grant the boon but permitted his subjects to 
accompany his very good sons and supplied them with whatever they 
needed for going abroad. They all left the kingdom and selected at the 
foot of the Himalayas a spot where Kapila’s hermitage was situated. 
Their progeny became known as the Sakyas. From the eldest of the 
five brothers descended king Suddhodana. One of the live brothers 
had a beautiful daughter but she suffered from leprosy and so she 
was kept in a forest cave and supplied with food to maintain her for a 
long time. A tiger scratched the earth closing the cave which was 
noticed by Rajarsi Kola. She was taken as his wife by the Rajarsi. 
She gave birth to many sons whose progeny became known as 
the Koliyas and the cave sire became known as ‘Vyagghapajja’ 
as a tiger traced her. 
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Accompanied by many female friends she approached king 
Suddhodana and took her allotted scat on the throne. 
Then she made the request to the king to permit her to live 
for one week a saintly life observing all the eight-fold 
moral precepts and practising love and charity. She wan¬ 
ted to remain surrounded only by her female companions, 
guards and attendants. She also solicited the king to re¬ 
lease prisoners and offer gifts to all during the week. The 
king readily assented to all her requests and issued orders 
for the fulfilment of her wishes. 

The gods discussed among themselves how they should 
render service to the Bodhisattva while watching him 
in his home-life, retirement, defeat of Mara and attain¬ 
ment of perfect knowledge (bodbi). The goddesses became 
curious as to the beauty and physical features of the woman 
who was going to hold in her womb the glorious Great 
Being, and they were all charmed to sec the appearance 
of Mahamaya while she was asleep in the royal palace 
like a goddess surrounded by apsarasas. When the 
Bodhisattva along with his throne made a move to leave 
the Tu?ita heaven, rays went forth from his body and 
illuminated the whole universe while the earth quaked again 
and again and all the mortal beings felt happy and forgot 
sorrow, disease or any other sufferings. The Apsarasas 
eulogised him recounting what a tremendous amount of 
sacrifices had been made by him in his previous existences 
to fulfil the paramitas, viz., ddna, iila, ksdnti, vlrya, dhyatta 
and prajnd (gift, moral precepts, perseverance, energy, 
meditation and knowledge). 
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In the month of VaiSakha under the constellation 
of Pusya the Bodhisattva in the form of an elephant 
entered by the right side into the womb 
of his mother. His entry into his mother’s 
womb was heralded by an earthquake, 
a flash of light illumining the whole 
universe and reaching even those hellish beings who lived 
ever in darkness and never saw even the Sun and the Moon. 
At dawn the queen moved out of her sleeping apartment 
and took her seat at Asoka-vanika and sent intimation to 
the king to come and meet her. When she was being appro¬ 
ached by the king along with his ministers and councillors, 
the king felt himself rather heavy as if he was going to face 
a very august personage. The gods communicated to 
him the news of Bodhisattva’s advent and the queen 
requested him to call the learned Brahmanas proficient 
in the interpretation of dreams. The Brahmanas were 
duly invited and they on enquiry found that the dream 
prognosticated t lie advent of either a Cakravarrin or 
Sarny ak-sambuddha. During the ten months of 
Bodhisattva’s existence in the womb, four gods kept guard 
on his mother constantly. 

The Bodhisattva passed the ten months in a jewelled 
casket placed within the womb of the queen untouched 
by the uterine impurities. 1 The mother also remained quite 
at ease and never felt any discomfort. He drew his 
nourishment not from his mother’s breast but from the 

1 This was disclosed by Buddha on the query of Arunda, wh? 
questioned how r Buddha, who had an aversion for womanhood, 
could stay in the womb of a woman. 


Bodhisattva’s 
advent into 
the mortal 
world 
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honey yielded by a lotus which shot up seven times the 
height of a palm tree. While so seated in the casket, the 
Bodhisattva used to impart instructions to the gods and 
other celestial beings. All the beings of the earth became 
happy and free from ailments and physical disabilities 
while the mere touch of the Bodhisattva’s mother cured 
an ailing person. 

, ► » ! 

The Bodhisattva’s mother also lived the life of a true 

brahmacariyS, with her mind completely under restraint. 
No male cast his eyes upon her with sensual mind and vise 
versa} When ten months had elapsed after this dream, 
the queen felt that the time for the birth of the Great 
Being had arrived and approached the king with the request 
to permit her to go to the garden as the spring season 
had arrived, trees were in flowers, birds were humming 
everywhere and pollens were being wafted around. The 
king also needed rest after the long observance of disci¬ 
plinary restrictions while the queen also felt wearied as she 
had been bearing the Great Immaculate Being iot ten 
months. Complying with the wishes of the queen the king 
issued orders to decorate the streets and the garden and 
asked his men to get ready the royal chariot superbly 
furnished and decorated. ' The gods and apsarasas also 
came down in large numbers and enlivened the gorgeous 
procession arranged for the visit of Queen MahScnSya 
to the Lumbini garden with divine music and heavenly 
flowers. The queen felt very happy and relieved on 
reaching the garden and moved about among the trees 


1 Majjbiff/a, HI, p. 121. 
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enjoying their soft touch and beauty. A branch of the 
Plaksa tree bent down and came within the reach of her 
hand. While she held the branch by her right hand and 
stood there, the Bodhisattva stepped down from her right 
side to the earth, clean and untouched by any impurity. 
As no human hands should touch the Great Being, the 
gods hurried to the spot and received the baby in silken 
cloths with great respect and veneration. A lotus came 
out of the earth while the Nagarajas,Nandopananda, sent 
forth two streams of hot and cold water to wash him and 
his mother. The baby took seven steps, a lotus issuing 
out at very step of his, in each of the six directions to 
indicate that he was going to be the highest among all 
beings in all the six directions. 1 

Along with the birth of the Bodhisattva were born 
many sons and daughters in the various $akyan families, 
e.g., Ananda, Devadatta, Anuruddha, Chandaka and a 
hundred others. 

For seven days at Lumbinivana ( sec p. 328 f. ), the 
Bodhisattva was worshipped by the gods and goddesses, 
while the Sakyans offered gifts to their hearts content. It 
was on the seventh day that the queen, plunging all in 
dire grief, left the mortal world, and departed to the 
TrayastrimSa heaven to be reborn there as a goddess of 
exquisite beauty and virtue. 

Magnificent arrangements were then made by the king 

1 Majjbima, III, p. 123 adds that the Bodhisattva not only took seven 
steps but also uttered the following words “Aggo’ham asmi lokassa, 
settho’ham asmi lokassa, jeuho’ham asmi lokassa, ayam antima jati, 
n’atthi dini punabbhavo tt.” 
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to bring the Bodhisattva back to the city of Kapilavastu, 
and the procession of his return had a thousandfold greater 
splendour than that with which the queen was taken in her 
last visit to the Lumbinivana. To express their love and 
reverence a hundred Sakyans offered a hundred houses, 
every one soliciting that the Bodhisattva should stay in 
his house. In order to oblige all of them, the king kept 
the Bodhisattva for one day in each house and in this way 
elapsed four months. At last, the Bodhisattva was taken 
to the royal palace, where he was received with elaborate 
ceremonies by the elderly Sakyans, who, after due deli¬ 
berations, entrusted him to the care of his mother’s sister, 
Mahaprajapati Gautami. 

At that time there dwelt in the Himalayas the distingui- 

_ . . . shed ascetic Rsi Asita, who had obtained 

R$i Asita . * 

the five higher powers ( abbinna— • 

abbijna ). x By his divine eyesight he saw the birth of the 

Great Being and came to Kapilavastu, flying through the 

air along with his nephew, Naradatta [alias Nalaka), to 

pay his homage. 

He was received by the king with due honour and 
courtesies. After congratulating the king on the birth 
of the prince, the ascetic expressed his desire to see the 
baby, who, the king thought, was then asleep and so 
solicited the asceitc to wait till he awoke. The ascetic 
corrected the king by telling him that such a being could 

1 Divyacaksu, divyairotra, paratittajnana, purvanivasajnana, 
and rddhividhi-jnana (=divine eyes, divine ears, reading other’s 
thoughts, remembering one’s past existences, and attainment of mira¬ 
culous powers). 
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not sleep long and usually remained awake. He was 
thereupon taken to the baby, whose thirtytwo signs 1 were 
noticed by him and which prognosticated that he would 
cither become a sovereign ruler or a recluse, a Tathagata, 
a Samyaksambuddha. The hermit’s eyes became wet 
with tears, at which the king was upset and enquired of the 
reasons for shedding his tears. Rsi Asita then explained 
to the king that he felt sad not because anything evil would 
befall the prince but because he would not live up to the 
time when the baby would grow up and preach the truth 
to rescue beings from the bonds of misery and cycles of 
existences. On hearing the words of the ascetic, the king 
felt relieved and offered his respects to the baby. 


. " The ascetic then, instructed his nephew to become a 
disciple of the baby as soon as he would become the 
Buddha. The gods also came to the king’s palace and paid 
their respects to the Great Being unseen by human beings. 


According to the custom of the Sakyans, the newly born 
baby was taken to the temple of gods by Mahaprajapati. 

This brought smile to the face of the 
-^as^boy* haby indicating that as he was the god 
of gods how could he salute a god of 
the temple, and so it happened that the moment he was 
taken into the temple, the images of the various gods 
became as if suddenly alive and bent down to pay their 
respects, causing astonishment to all those accompanying 
the baby. 


1 For the thirty major signs and eighty minor signs sec IwtH/apis/ara 
p. 120-2; hUhavastu II, p. 30; Lakkhanasutta in Dlpjbtt, III. 
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The royal priest then advised the king to have the 
customary ornaments made for the baby. The king had 
them all made ready by Bhadrika Sakyaraja, but when the 
ornaments were put on the baby’s body, their brightenss 
faded, as also of all the ornaments worn by other babies: 
brought to his presence. 

When the baby -grew up a little he was taken to the 
school for education with due pomp and ceremony. 
The teacher of the school, ViSvamitra, was so over-* 
powered by the glory of the Bodhisattva that he fell to 
the ground in a swoon. When he regained his senses, the 
Bodhisattva asked him which of the various scripts 
he was going to be taught, viz., Brahml or Kharosthi or 
Puskarasari or Ahga or Variga or Magadha or Sakar! or 
BrahmavartI or Dravidi or Kinnari or Daksina or Ugra or 
Darada or Khasa or Clna or Huna. The teacher became 
non-plussed and stood dumb-founded. Then the boys 
accompanying him began to learn the alphabets which 


by his influence sounded 

thus— 

3T " 

3TT 

- 


i 



3 ; 


tr = tTjnn- 

$ 


3TT 

3ft 

— 3ft-T7f§* etc. 

When the Bodhisattva was a little grown up, he along 


with his friends went out to a village to see the ploughing 
of fields. 1 There he found a quiet place under a Jambu 

1 In the Pali tradition, the occasion is described as the beginning 
of the ploughing season, which as a rule, was ceremoniously begun 
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tree. He sat down there cogitating on the hardships of 
worldly life and became absorbed in meditation, rising 
from the first to the fourth stage of meditation. At that 
time five ascetics, having supernormal powers, were 
flying through the air. Their progress was suddenly 
arrested when they were about to cross over the Jambu 
tree. They felt surprised, and on looking down, found 
that the Great Being was seated there in meditation. They 
came down to the earth and adored him with suitable words. 
While looking for his son, the king reached the place to 
find him immersed in meditation. He at once removed 
his royal insignia and saluted him with folded hands. 


Siddhartha’s 

marriage 


When the Bodhisattva became a youth, the Sakyans 
met together and suggested to the king that he should 
get his son married. Though the 
Bodhisattva was averse to all sorts of 
wordly ties, he however agreed to marry 
a girl as a means of expedient to convince the common man 
that one immersed in worldly pleasures could rise above 
them like a lotus growing in mud and rising above water. 
He ascertained that the previous Bodhisattvas also contract¬ 


ed marriages, so he set out the qualities which should be 
possessed by his bride. The royal priest went to different 
places, searching for a bride for the prince, and at last 
found out that the daughter of Dandapani was endowed 
with all the virtues and qualities required by the Bodhi¬ 
sattva. The king however preferred to give an opportunity 


by the king putting his hand to the plough and thereby giving an 
auspicious start to the season. The prince accompanied the king. 
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to the Bodhisattva himself to select his own bride, and so 
he invited all marriageable Sakyan maidens to his palace 
to take from the hands of the Bodhisattva presents of 
flowers made of cosdy metals. On the seventh day of the 
announcement the maidens congregated in the palace and 
were all dazzled by the beauty and glory of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva. It was only Gopa, daughter of Dandapani, who 
could withstand the glory, kept herself at a distance gazing 
at the prince. When her turn came to meet the prince 
she advanced towards him quietly and received not only 
the best of the flowers but also the very cosdy finger-ring 
of the prince. It was evident to all present that the choice 
of the prince fell on Gopa and this was noticed by the 
king’s secret emissaries who hurried to the king to give 
the news. 

King Suddhodana thereupon sent the marriage proposal 
of his son to Dandapani, who hesitated and enquired 
about the attainments and capabilities of the prince, 
who had grown up amidst luxuries in the royal palace. 
The king felt a bit disheartened as he apprehended 
that Dandapani’s doubts about the prince’s abilities might 
have some basis. Finding the king a little dejected, the 
prince informed the king to his great relief, that he would 
be able to compete with any body in any arts and crafts, 
martial exploits and exhibition of physical prowess. He 
requested the king to arrange a display of skill by all the 
Sakyan youths. The king readily assented and made all 
the necessary arrangements for a display and invited all 
the Sakyan youths to take part in it. The arrangements 
included among other items the folio-wing : (i) throwing 


£ ft ft A 
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the carcass of an elephant to the farthest distance ; (ii) 
showing knowledge of scripts, for competition in which the 
teacher ViSvamitra was the judge, (iii) skill and accuracy 
in arithmetical calculations, for testing in which the accoun¬ 
tant Arjuna was the judge, (iv) shooting arrows (for which 
the prince took up the unwieldy how of his forefather 
Simhahanu), (v) wrestling, (vi) accomplishment in fine 
arts, such as music, dancing, singing, (vii) composing 
books and poems, (viii; knowledge of astrological and 
other sciences and (is) erudition in Brahmanical literature, 
logic, philosophy, economics and politics. 

The winner in all these contests was promised the 
hands'of Gopa, who holding the banner of victory watched 
the contests. Devadatta, Sundarananda and several others 
vied with one another hut they were all surpassed by the 
prince. Even Arjuna, the master-accountant, was over¬ 
awed by the prince’s power of calculations. As the prince 
came out victorious in all the contests, he was given the 
hands of Gopa (also called Yasodhara) by her father 
Dandapani with the utmost pleasure. 

With YaSodhara the Bodhisattva enjoyed his family 
life for some time. The gods however became impatient 
at the delay made by the Bodhisattva in retiring from the 
world in order to achieve the highest goal. So they 
approached him reverently and reminded him of many of 
his past existences, in which he made extreme exertions 
and sacrifices for the good of beings, for the acquisition 
of merits,- and for perfecting himself in the six paramitas. 
Thev recalled his past resolutions to •rescue the mortal 
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beings from birth, old age, disease and death. Though 
a Bodhisattva docs not require any advice or guidance, the 
gods and apsarasas recited in his presence a few ga/bds 
which dilated on the dreamlike fleeting existence of the 
world, on the earthly pleasures as a pot of filth or a lake 
full of serpents, on phenomenal objects which were as 
unsubstantial as the echo in a cave or the reflection of the 
moon in water or as actors on a stage. They continued 
reciting more gatbas , which signified that the constituted 
world was similar to the flame of a lamp to be blown out, 
and to a rope made out of certain causes and conditions 
such as mitRjii grass and human efforts, and to fire produced 
out of fire-wood, poker and human exertion, but without 
any trace of fire in them. They repeated the stanzas which 
bespoke of the repeated existences of a being as the cease¬ 
less wheel or as the seed and sprout having no end or begin¬ 
ning. • The gatbas harped on the theme that wordly 
existences are brought about by ignorance (avidya) of the 
Truth but ignorance is not to be found in them just as an im¬ 
pression is caused by a seal but the seal is not found in the 
impression. Eyes see forms (r/lpa) but the forms arc not in 
the eyes. The constituted world is unreal (fJbtya), - momen¬ 
tary ( ksanika ) and echo-like (pratisrntakopamd). It is beset 
with sufferings brought about by birth, old age, disease and 
death. The Bodhisattva was reminded again and again of 
the worthlessness of earthly pleasures and of the excellence 
of retirement from the home-life. 

On the self-same night in which the gods and apsarasas 
were reciting th sgdtbas, King Suddhodana dreamt that his 
son clad in yellow robes and surrounded by gods was 
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going to leave the palace. He got up from his bed and 
made anxious enquiries about the whereabouts of his son. 
On receiving the news that his son was sleeping in his 
apartments, his anxieties were allayed but he made lavish 
arrangements for the prince’s enjoyments and guarded 
the palace by exceedingly heavy gates, which could only 
be opened and closed by hundreds of guards. 

The following morning, the Prince expressed his desire 
to go out to the forests and ordered his charioteer to make 
his chariot ready. The king, on being initimated about 
the prince’s desire for excursion, asked the prince to wait for 
a week. During the seven days, the king asked his officers 


The four 
sights 


to take every precaution that the prince 
might not come across any unpleasant 
sight. When the city was decorated and 


made clean, the charioteer took out the prince in the royal 


chariot, and while passing through the city, the gods 


created an old man with shrivelled skin and grey hairs, 


toothless and hunchbacked, resting on a stick and placed 


him in the sight of the prince and the charioteer only. The 
prince enquired of the charioteer about the man and learnt 
that every human being must one day reach that stage. 
He was very much moved at the sight and returned to the 
palace. On enquiry of the king about the prince’s sudden 
return the charioteer informed him about the old man and 


the effect of its sight on the prince’s mind. The king 
took further precautions but, alas ! on the second day of 
his excursion, the prince and the charioteer saw a man suffer¬ 
ing from fever, breathing heavily and grovelling in his own 
urine and excrements. Like the previous day the prince 
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learnt the actual state of things from the charioteer and 
returned to the palace. On the third day, the prince and 
the charioteer came across a dead man carried on a bier 
to the cemetery, with his relatives crying and lamenting. 
The prince likewise became aware of the fact that every 
human being was subject to death and lost his desire to 
go out on excursion. On the fourth day they saw a yellow 
robed person of quiet demeanour with full control over 
his senses, walking with steady steps and carrying a bowl 
in his hands. The prince on enquiry learnt from the 
charioteer that the person had given up his home life and 
become a recluse, seeking release from the cycles of.exist¬ 
ences. The prince's heart was elated at the thought that 
he would also become a recluse and find the way to deli¬ 
verance. He felt happy and enjoyed himself to his heart's 
content in the garden. When he was thus disporting 
himself in the pleasure garden, the king's messengers 
brought him the news of the birth of his son. On getting 
the news he did not feel very happy and apprehended that 
it might cause hindrance to his intention to retire from 
worldly life, and so he uttered ‘Rahulo jato' (a hindrance 
has arisen). The king hearing what the prince had uttered 
named the baby as Rahula. On his way back to the palace, 
attired as he was in rich and luxurious royal dress, he was 
seen by a distant relative of his called Krsa GautamI, who 
uttered the stanza : 

“Nibbuta nun a sa mat a 

Nibbuto nuna so pita 
Nibbuta nuna sa narl 

Yassa 'yam idiso pad” 


5 
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[Happy indeed is the mother who has such a son, so 
also happy is his father. Happy also is that woman who 
has got such a husband.] 

The word ‘nibbiitct struck the prince and he understood 
it in the sense of serenity and quietude. lie was so pleased 
with the word that he took out his collar of jewels and 
sent it as a present to Kr$a CiautamT, who however took 
it as an indication of his fancy for her. The prince returned 
to the palace and was being entertained by several female 
musicians but his mind was elsewhere and he did not feel 
the least attraction for the entertainments. 

The Bodhisattva thinking it improper that he should 
retire without his father’s consent approached the king 
before dawn. Though the Sun had not yet arisen, the rays 
issuing forth from the prince’s body made the night appear 
as day and took the king aback. The Bodhisattva asked for 
his permission to retire from worldly life but as the king 
protested against this intention of the prince, the prince 
said that he would not seek retirement if the king would 
just grant him four boons, viz., that he would not be 
subject to old age, disease, death and rebirth. Realising 
the absurdity of the demands of the prince, the king and 
Mahaprajapati multiplied the guards and entertainers so 
that the prince could not, by any means, leave the palace. 
The gods, however, came down to nullify the efforts of the 
king and his men to obstruct the prince’s retirement. 
The Bodhisattva also remembered his four former resolu¬ 
tions, viz., (i) to attain ominscience with a view to 
rescue beings from the worldly prison by rending asunder 
the chain of thirst, (ii) to emit light of knowledge which 
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would drive away the mist of ignorance enveloping the 
world and dear up the eyes of knowledge of worldly 
beings, (iii) to remove all misconceptions due to I-ness 
and Minc-ness, and (iv) to impart knowledge which would 
make patent that the endless cycles of existences were just 
a glow left by a wheel of fire {(ilalacakrd). 

As king Suddhodana, being unable to give any reply 
to the prince, remained silent, the prince returned to his 
apartments and found that the female musidans were 
sleeping with dishevelled hairs, some gnawing their teeth, 
others foaming at the mouth with saliva trickling down, 
some muttering and some lying in unseemly postures. 
The prince felt that he was in a cemetery or among ogresses. 
The scene set him thinking about his own body, which, on 
introspection, appeared to him to be only a bag of filth. 
He then and there made up his mind to leave the palace 
in order to become a recluse. He called Chandaka, and 
asked him to get his favourite horse Kanthaka ready for 
his departure from the palace. He would not listen to the 
remonstrances and importunities of Chandaka, who wanted 
him to retire at an old age, and convinced him by cogent 
reasons of the necessity of his immediate retirement. He 
then left the palace on horse-back taking Chandaka 
with him. 

He rode for the remaining portion of the night, 

crossed the territories of the Sakyas, Koliyas, Mallls and 

_ _ . , Maineyas and at dawn he got down from 

The Prince’s . . . . _r 

retirement the horse-back. He gave away his royal 

jewelleries to Chandaka and asked him 
to go back with the horse to Kapilavastu. He cut the top 
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knot of his hairs by his sword and threw it in the air 
when it was taken up to heavens by the rrayastrimsa 
gods. He wanted to give up his royal dress and was 
looking for a yellow robe when a god appeared before him 
in the form of a hunter wcaringa yellow cloth. He ex¬ 
changed his costly dress with the hunter’s apparel and be¬ 
came a properly dressed anchorite. 'J lie gods felt happy 
to find the Bodhisattva becoming a full fledged recluse. 

On the following morning at Kapilavastu, the ladies 
of the palace not finding the prince anywhere began to 
cry and lament loudly, drawing the attention of the king, 
who hurried to the spot and after anxious enquiries learnt 
that his son had left the palace. The hunter also was re¬ 
turning to Kapilavastu with the prince’s dress and he was 
accosted by the people who apprehended that the prince 
was killed by the hunter. Chandaka and Kanthaka also 
returned at the moment with the prince’s jewelleries and 
disclosed to all what had taken place. The news of the 
prince’s retirement plunged every body in grief, not to 
speak of Yafodhara, King Suddhodana and Mahaprajapati 
Gautami. 

While Chandaka consoled the ladies of the palace, 
the prince proceeded on foot in quest of the Truth. He 
was invited by two Brahmana female hermits and then by 
Raivata Brahmarsi and Rajaka Tridandika to stay in their 
hermitages, but he politely declined their invitation, 
walked farther till he reached VaiSali where he stopped 
at the hermitage of Arada Kalama. On enquiry about 
Arada Kalama’s attainments, he learnt that he had reached 
the seventh stage of meditation (samapat/i) called Akincanya - 
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yatana (in which one’s mind seeks nothing). He joined the 
band of his disciples whose number was then three hundred 
and within a short time by the applicaiotn of his strong will 
( chandd), energy (vlrja), self-rccollcctcdness (swrti\ medita¬ 
tion ( samadhi ) and intellection ( prajSd) he attained the 
seventh su/napaM. He was requested by Arada to stay on 
in his hermitage as a fellow teacher of his disciples but he 
declined saying that he was not satisfied w th the attain¬ 
ment, as it did not appear to him to be the final liberation. 
He left Vai$all and proceeded towards Rajagrha, entering 
into the city by the gate near the hot spring. While on 
begging round, his glorious appearance and serene de¬ 
meanour struck with awe and wonder the townspeople 
who hurried to the palace and gave the king the news of 
the arrival of a Great Being. On the following morning 
the king met him and offered a half share of his kingdom, 
which was politely declined by the Bodhisattva, who pointed 
out to him the evils of fleeting worldly pleasures. * He 
then proceeded to the outskirts of Rajagrha and 
stopped at the hermitage of Rudraka Ramaputra. On 
enquiry he learnt that Rudraka could rise to the eighth 
stage of meditation ( samapatti ), called Naivasamjnandsam- 
jndyatatia, in which the sense-perception is neither active 
nor dead. It was a stage higher than that reached by 
Arada Kalama but was still an attainment confined to 
the constituted world ( samskrta ) and lower than the 
transcendental ( lokottara) leading to peace and rest, the 
end of misery, the ultimate Nirvana. Impressed by 
his extraordinary ability in quickly attaining the 
biaivasamjndndsamjhdyataim stage with slight exertion, five 
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Brahmana followers of Rudraka preferred to follow 
Gautama. 


The Bodhisattva along with his five new companions 
went to Gayaslrsa Hill and found there many ascetics given 
to rigorous practices of sclf-mortification for spiritual 
elevation but he observed that they had not freed themselves 
wholly from worldly attachments. Inspitc of their ex¬ 
treme asceticism they were far away from obtaining even 
the superhuman powers, not to speak of the true insight 
and knowledge. They were trying to produce fire out of 
wet woods. He realised that fire could only be produced 
out of dry woods, in other words, by one who had got rid 
of worldly attachment thoroughly, and as for himself this 
he had already done. 


His ascetic 
practices 


He then walked towards Uruvilva senapati-grama 
and was pleased with the sight of the 
river Neranjara with water almost over¬ 
flowing the banks. While surveying the 
religious faiths of the people of the time, he found the 
wide prevalence of beliefs (i) in the efficacy of mantras 
and utterances of Omkara, (ii) in the attainment of 
higher existences through worship not only of gods but also 
of trees, tanks, cemeteries and cross roads, supposed to be 
haunted by superhuman beings, (iii) in the realisation of 
mukti (liberation) by means of ascetic practices such as 
living like a dog or a cow, keeping long hairs and nails, 
covering the body with dust. There were also many who 
believed that the birth of a son would help them in their 
future existences. For educating the people, immersed 
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in such blind beliefs, the Bodhisattva decided to take to 
rigorous ascetic practices and these he practised for six 
long years. He exerted so strcnously that sweat came out 
of his armpit even in extreme winter, his breath was arrested 
in such a way that he was occasionally taken by the people 
as dead. In order to enlighten those who believed in the 
efficacy of fasting, he lived on only one plum or one grain of 
corn for months, and thereby had for some time a ghostlike 
appearance. His body turned into a bare skeleton without 
any flesh or blood, and the bones were linked together 
barely by a chain of sinews. For not washing his body 
for a long time, a hard crust of earth formed around his 
body, and the golden colour of his body became dark 
black. Thus emaciated, one day in a swoon he fell down 
on the earth. 

During the six years of Bodhisattva’s asceticism, Mara 
was on the look out for laches in his ascetic practices but 
he failed to find any and so at last he appeared before the 
Bodhisattva and requested him to give up the arduous 
practices and take to rituals and sacrifices, which he said 
were also conducive to the attainment of higher states of 
existence. 1 The Bodhisattva took his advice at its worth 
and expressed his determination to attain perfect knowledge 
and go beyond the realm of Mara. 

The Bodhisattva then realised that asceticism alone 
would not lead to perfect knowledge, and remembered 
his experience of trances at the Krsigrama (see above, 


1 Cf. PadhSnasutta. 
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p 50 ). He thereupon decided to change his line of practices 
by taking food and making his body strong. 

At that time lived at Uruvela, Sujata, daughter of 
the landowner Senani. When a son was born to her, she 
took the vow of making offerings to the 
offer of god residing in the Nyagrodha tree. In 

milk-rice ^ 8 i xt h year of the Great Being’s 

ascetic life, she made a grand preparation for offering 
milk-rice to the tree-god on the full-moon day in the 
month of VaiSakha. While preparing the milk-rice, she 
noticed certain miraculous events and sent her maid¬ 
servant ahead to the tree. The Great Being, emitting 
rays of light, was then seated under the Nyagrodha tree. 
The maid-servant was struck by the sight and hurried to 
Sujata to give her the news that the tree-god had descended 
from the tree and was seated underneath it to receive her 
offerings. Sujata took a new golden vessel and poured 
the milk-rice into it. Then she adorned herself suitably 
and carried the vessel full of milk-rice on her head. She 
was delighted to see the god in flesh and blood, and offered 
him the bowl of milk-rice. 1 The Great Being accepted the 

1 The tradition preserved in the La/ifavis/ara is a little different. 
It is as follows Sujata was one of the devotees of the Great Being. 
She had been feeding the BrShmanas with the hope that by their good 
wishes the Bodhisattva would succeed in his exertions to attain the 
goal. 

Sujata was then apprised by the gods to cook a little milk-rice 
for the Bodhisattva. She prepared the rice accordingly and offered 
in a golden bowl to the Bodhisattva who accepted it. After taking 
the milk-rice he threw away the bowl into the river. He took bath in 
she cool water of Necanjara and refreshed himself. 

At that time Bodhisattva’s loin-cloth was totally destroyed so 


i**' 
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food, went to the river to take his bath and then took his 
food for the first time after a fast of fortyninc days, daring 
which period he had neither bath nor mouth-wash. After 
taking the food he threw the vessel into the river saying 
that if he was destined to attain hodb/\ the vessel would 
float and move against the current, and so it happened, 
the vessel floated against the current and was at last caught 
in a whirlpool and sank down to the abode of bCala 
Nagaraja. 

His five Brahmana ascetic companions found that 
the Bodhisattva had failed to achieve the goal by arduous 
ascetic practices and now he wanted to do the same by 
partaking of food and leading an easy life. They were 
disappointed and left him in disgust and went to the deer- 
park near Banaras. 

After refreshing himself with food and bath, the Bodhi¬ 
sattva proceeded with steady steps towards the Bodhi 
tree. The gods made the way nice and smooth, free from 
all gravels, thorns and other hard objects. Rays issued 
forth from the Bodhisattva’s body, conferring happiness 
on all beings. The serpent king Kalika watched his foot¬ 
steps while his queen Suvarnaprabhasa eulogized him with 
appropriate words. The Bodhisattva then came across a 
grass-cutter (Yavasika) called Svastika and begged of him 

he was looking for a fresh one. He found at a near by cemetery a 
piece of hempen cloth thrown away from a dead body. He picked 
it up and wanted to wash it. There being no tank at sight, the gods 
miraculously provided a tank and a stone, where he could wash the 
cloth. 
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some grass to prepare his seat for meditation. He then 
took his seat under the Bodhi tree with the unflinching 
resolution that his body might dry up, his flesh and bones 
might decay but he would not leave the scat without attain¬ 
ing bodhi. While he was thus seated for the attainment 
of final liberation he was watched by several Bodhisattvas 
who assembled there from the worlds of the six directions. 

While taking his scat under the Bodhi tree, he felt 
that he should apprise the gods, dwelling in the Mara- 
sphcrc and possessing enough merits to 

Hts fight attain Buddhahood in the long run, of 
With Mira „ . 

his taking seat under the Bodhi tree to 

attain full enlightenment, and so he sent forth rays illumin¬ 
ing the Mara worlds. These rays of his also touched 
Kis arch enemy, Mara, who saw many dreams of losing 
his realm. He woke up terrified and called his sons and 
military generals, who tried their best to dispel his fear by 
telling him that they possessed ample army and strength 
to defeat any army however strong they might be. At 
Mara’s command, they created hideous forms of Yak?as, 
Rak?a$as, Kumbhandas,Uragas and PiSacas and armed them 
to the teeth. The sons took positions on the right and left 
of Mara; i Thus arrayed with valiant soldiers Mara pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the Bodhisattva. Mara and his whole 
army were frightened by the mere opening of the mouth 
of the Bodhisattva and they thought that they were being 
attacked by a sword when the Bodhisattva just passed his 
hand .over'his head. They began to pelt heavy missiles 
at him, tut, alas ! they found that the missiles turned into 
flowers and remained hanging in the Bodhi tree. Thdy 
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were then addressed by the Bodhisattva with the words 
that their lord Mara had no doubt attained many extra¬ 
ordinary powers by the performance of sacrifices, but he 
had also performed similar sacrifices, and over and above 
that he had given endless gifts, including his own limbs, 
not to speak of his wealth and property, and to bear 
evidence to the veracity of his statement, he pointed to 
the Mother Earth, which quaked again and again confirming 
the statement of the Bodhisattva. 

Mara became very much disappointed and left the 
battle field to devise softer ways and means to divert the 
Bodhisattva from his determination to seek enlightenment. 
He asked his lovely daughters to exhibit all their feminine 
charms to entice him. They came in a body and made 
their utmost attempt by sweet words and alluring move¬ 
ments of limbs to seduce the great saint but all their efforts 
were of no avail. The Bodhisattva remained seated like 
a rock, unmoved and untouched. He at last smiled and 
explained to them the evil effects of sense-enjoyments, 
transient nature of worldly pleasures, lust as the cause, of 
repeated existences, and the body as a storehouse of filth 
and dirt. His words fell on the deaf ears of Mara’s 
daughters, who made further attempts to seduce him 
to earthly enjoyments but all their endeavours ended 
in a fiasco. ? 

Failing to produce any effect on Bodhisattva’s mind 
and resolution, Mara’s daughters admitted their defeat 
and told their father that the Bodhisattva was completely 
devoid of attachment, hatred and delusion and that he 
could see through all the feminine wiles and was not in the 
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least affected by the same. They were convinced that no 
power on earth and heaven could defeat him and on the 
contrary he had the ability to rout Mara’s army quite easily. 1 

The gods watched the fight of Mara with the Bodhi- 
sattva and stood all along by the latter’s side. They 
praised him for his firmness and wisdom, and told Mara to 
desist from attacking such a Great Being. The Bodhisattva 
said that Mara was no doubt the lord of the Kamadhatu 
( KamJvara ) but he was the lord of righteousness {tlhar- 
mesvara) and that he was much superior to Mara in every 
respect. After totally routing Mara’s army, the Bodhi- 
sattva took his seat under the Bodhi tree with an incompar¬ 
able firmness. 

The Bodhisattva then immersed himself in meditation 


rising gradually from the first ( savUarka-savicara-vivekaja- 
plti-sukba) to the second ( avitarka-avicara - 
samadhija-piti-sukbd ), from the second to 
the third (ttpehaka-smrtimdn-snkbavibdrJ) 
and from the third to the fourth (adtihk})dsitk})ci-npeksd-smr / i- 
parisuddhi) (See p. 169). While in the fourth dhyana he 
obtained, in the first watch of the night, the divine eyes 
and clear insight by which he could know the nature of 
all beings. In the second watch he developed the power 
of knowing a being’s past existences and in the last watch 
of the night he realised that the last vestige of his impurities 
was totally extinct ( asrava-ksaya-jnana ). At this stage he 
comprehended the truth that all that had origin must have 


1 The fight between Mara and Bodhisattva has been developed 
into a treatise. See Chapter II of the Mahasannipata-Ratnaketu- 
dharani-siltra in digit Manuscripts, Vol. IV. 
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decay, and while cogitating on this fact he discovered the 
law of causation ( prafitya-samutpada ), in which ignorance 
of the truth ( avidya) formed the basic cause of all worldly 
sufferings. He then reflected on the law of causation in 
the reverse order and discerned that the removal of avidya 
was the only means for reaching the goal, the ultimate. He 
then obtained an insight into the four truths : suffering 
(dnbkJja ), its origin ( samudaya\ its decay ( nirodha ) and the 
path to its decay (; marga ). 

He applied the fourfold truth to each of the twelve 
links of the chain of causation, e.g., avidya, samskdra, 
trsna etc., and found that each of the links had its origin 
and decay and there was a path to its decay. At dawn he 
visualised the highest Truth, the Bodhi, and thereby became 
the fully enlightened, the Buddha or Prabuddha. He realised 
the evanescent nature of phenomenal objects and at the 
same time the reality of the ultimate, the end of existence 
(bbutahoft). 

The gods in appreciation of his acquisition began to 
shower flowers and eulogised him in the highest terms. 

After this unique achievement the Buddha, the 
Awakened, remained seated for one week under the Bodhi 
tree enjoying serene pleasure (prJ/yaba- 
ravyuha) on the fulfilment of his mission, 
viz., putting an end to birth, old age, and death once for 
all. In the second week, Buddha took long strolls medi¬ 
tatively while in the third week he remained gazing at the 
Bodhi tree and musing over the way in which he had reached 
the Truth. In the fourth week he again had short strolls. 
It was in this week that he was approached by Mara 
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with the request that he should now enter into parinirvdfM 
(final demise). Buddha could not oblige him and said that 
he could not comply with his wishes until and unless lie 
had seen his disciples well trained in his teachings and the 
order of his monks well organised and well established. 
Mara became broken hearted and told his daughters that 
it was futile for him or for any body to entice one who 
had gone beyond attachment, hatred and delusion. The 
daughters agreed with him and approached the Teacher 
begging for his parden for their wily attempts. The fifth 
week Buddha spent in the palace of Mucilinda, the serpent 
king, who stood guard on him by entwining his body and 
shading him from sun and rain by his hood. He passed 
from Mucilinda’s palace to the Nyagrodha tree of the 
goatherd, who was then a god and passed the sixth week 
meditating under it. The seventh week Buddha passed 
under the Tarayana tree, when he met the two traders 
Trapusa and Bhallika passing from the southern to the 
northern countries. The two traders had a pair of bullocks, 
which were very strong and sturdy and could foresee any 
danger ahead on the way. The two bullocks leading the 
caravan stopped near Buddha and would not budge an 
inch. This led the traders to find out the cause of their 
sudden stoppage. It was at this moment that the traders 
were intimated by some gods, who were, in previous 
existences, their relatives about the presence of the Buddha 
in the neighbourhood and were also advised by them to 
offer honey and such other food to the great saint. They 
readily and most gladly acted according to their directions. 
As Buddha had no bowl to receive the offering, the four 
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divine guardians of the world hurried to the spot with four 
bowls of gold and jewels. -He rejected all of them and took 
a bowl made of stone. Trapusa and Bhallika had the good 
luck of offering the first food to Buddha after his attainment 
of Bodl/i and thereby becoming the first lay-devotees of the 
great Teacher. 

During the seventh week when Buddha was stopping 
under the Tarayana tree, it occurred to him that the truth 
visualised by him was too deep and subtle to be compre¬ 
hended by men of average intellect, further it was inex¬ 
pressible in words, beyond disputation, quiescent by 
nature, unconstitutcd, end of all objective existence and 
extinction of attachment, hatred and delusion. It would 
be sheer waste of his energy if he would make an attempt 
to propagate the Truth. Mahabrahma came to know of 
his thoughts and rushed to him and solicited him to preach 
the Truth. He pointed out that it could be comprehended 
by some beings who were spiritually advanced and whose 
intellect was much above the average; He further pointed 
out that Magadha was at that time full of wrong views, and 
unless the true doctrine was preached, the people would 
be more and more bewildered and led in the wrong path. 
Buddha then cast his divine eyes over the-world and found 
that there were different types of beings, some of whom 
would be capable of comprehending his doctrine. He 
then tried to find out the best persons who wouTd be able 
to derive benefit from Ids teachings. He first thought of 
Rudraka Ramaputra and then of Arada Kalama but as they 
were both dead at the time, he decided to preach the 
doctrines to the five Brahmana ascetics dwelling then 
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at the deerpark near Banaras. They appeared to him to 
be well advanced spiritually and capable of comprehending 
his teachings. He left Gaya and took the road to Banaras. 
On the way he met an Ajivika ascetic, who was struck by 
his bright and serene appearance and wanted to know who 
was his teacher. Buddha replied that there was none equal 
to him, not to speak of a teacher of his, he was the fully 
enlightened. 1 After parting with the Ajivika ascetic, he 
went northwards and reached the bank of the Ganges 
where he asked a ferry man to take him across but as he 
asked for fare, Buddha crossed the river through air. 
The ferryman felt very much aggrieved and so did king 
Bimbisara and thenceforth the king ordered his ferrymen 
to carry all recluses without any fare. He then reached 
Banaras and had his usual begging round. 

1 Majjbima , I, p. 171 : 
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CHAPTER IV 

MISSIONARY LIFE OF BUDDHA 


T)UDDHA’S missionary activities commenced at 
Sarnath. From the city of Banaras, Buddha proceeded 
to the Deerpark, called Isipatana (rendezvous of ascetics) 
to impart his teachings to his quondam companions, 
the five Brahmanas. Seeing the Teacher coming towards 
them, the five ascetics took the pledge that they would 
not welcome their old friend, who failed to persist in 
rigorous asceticism. But as the Teacher advanced towards 
them, his majestic appearance so much overpowered 
them that they, forgetting their pledge, went forward to 
welcome him and showed all the due courtesies. They 
at first addressed him as a comrade ( dyusman ), which was 
objected to by Buddha, who advised them to look upon 
him as their Teacher and address him as such. 

Realising that it would not be easy for him to convince 
all the five ascetics together of the truth discovered by him, 
Buddha directed two of them to go out to collect alms, 
while he gave exposition of his doctrines to the remaining 
three, who again were sent out for collecting alms on the 
following day and he imparted his instructions to the other 
two. He first explained to them that the life of ease as 
led by a householder as also the life of rigorous asceticism 
adopted by some ascetics were the two extremes which 
should be avoided and a middle path should be followed. 
The middle path consisted (i) of restraint in words, action 
and means of livelihood (samma vaca, kammanta and djtva), 
6 
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(ii) of complete control over one’s mind, i.c., by means of 
resolution and exertion to earn merit and discard demerit, 
and by meditation and sclf-rccollcctcdncss (sawwit 
san kappa, vaydma, sati, samadbi) and lastly (iii) of acquisi¬ 
tion of perfect knowledge ( samma-ditthi ), i.c., realisation 
of the four truths and the twelvefold law of causation. 

He then explained lo them the four truths, of which 
the first is “unhappy is existence in this world,” as it 
is always accompanied by repeated births, old age,disease 
and death. A being suffers also for not getting what 
he wants or for coming across persons or things which 
he wants to avoid, in other words, all the five constituents 
which form a being are associated with misery 
and suffering. The second truth is that “the cause of 
unhappiness or suffering is desire or thirst”, which appears 
repeatedly and goes on increasing in a worldly man’s life. 
The worst form of thirst is the strong desire of a being at 
the time of his death to be born again. 

He expatiated on the second truth by supplementing 
it with an exposition of the law of Causation 
{pratitya samutpada ) thus : Thirst (trjoa) of the second 
truth originates out of feeling ( yedana ), which is pro¬ 
duced by the contact of the six sense-organs with their 
respective objects. The six sense-organs appear in a being 
after birth which is brought about by the karmaic effects 
( samskarcs ) left by one’s previous existence when he. was 
immersed in ignorance ( avidya ) of the truth underlying the 
universe. It is the “thirst, specially, thirst for rebirth” 
that-leads to repeated existences which are subject to old 
age, , disease and death. Buddha harped on the. theme 
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that thirst for rebirth ( bbava-trsya ) is the cause of bringing 
together the five constituents to form a being. These 
constituents (nama-rupa) are impermanent and hence arc 
not desirable objects and arc the source of our sufferings. 
It is therefore indispensable that one should exert to get 
rid of the thirst and not depend on any other person or 
god to do it for him (a'maSaraijonaryafaratja). 

The third truth is “the cessation of unhappiness or 
suffering”, which can be obtained by complete eradication 
of desire or thirst. The last and the fourth truth is that 
“the path and means for ending unhappiness and suffering” 
consists of the eightfold practices known as the middle 
path mentioned above (Sec infra, pp. 174 f.). 

The above discourse and its exposition cleared up the 
vision of the five Brahmana ascetics. On the fifth day when 
all the five had got some insight into the teachings, Buddha 
delivered the AnattalakkJjanasntta, in which he gave out the 
basic doctrine of his religion, viz., that there is no such 
entity as a self ( attars at man ) apart from the constituents 
(skandbas ) of a being. The five constituents which form a 
being are material aggregates (rftpa), feeling ( ytdana)> percep¬ 
tion (sanna), impressions ( sarikbara ) and consciousness 
(i vinnana ). In none of these five constituents separately, 

* neither in all of them together, the self exists nor does it 
exist outside them. This discourse opened up the eyes 
of knowledge of all the five Brahmanas, who then and 
there attained perfection ( arhathood ). 

Very little is known about the personal histories of 
the first five converts. The only information that can be 
gathered from the traditions is as follows— 
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(1) Afina/a-Kondanfia or Ajnata Kaundinya. He came of 
a rich Brahmana family of Dronavastu, near Kapilavastu. 
He studied the Vedas and other Brahmanical sas/ras. He 
was one of the Brahmanas invited by King Suddhodana to 
ascertain the future of Prince Siddhartha. He was the 
oldest of the five Brahmanas, who practised asceticism with 
the Bodhisattva and was the first disciple to comprehend 
Buddha's teachings. He was praised as the chief of the 
long standing devotees of Buddha. After attaining 
arhathood, he retired to a forest with the permission of the 
Teacher. It is said that he was served there by the elephants 
of the forest. 

(2) Bhaddiya was the second Brahmana, who compre¬ 
hended Buddha's teachings. 

(3) Vappa belonged to the Vasettha family of Kapila¬ 
vastu. He became a sotdpanna on the second day of 
Buddha's visit to Rsipattana. 

(4-5) A [abanama and Assaji were the two juniors 
among the five Brahmanas and they were also the last two 
persons to derive benefit from the teachings. Mahanama 
made a very good impression on Gtta-gahapati and received 
from him the gift of Ambatakavana, while Assaji became 
famous for attracting Sariputta to Buddhism by uttering 
the verse “ye dhammd hetuppabhava, etc." (sec infra, p. 83). 

After converting the five Brahmanas, Buddha stayed 
on for some time at Rsipattana, when very probably Purna 

Purna.Nilaka Maitrayaniputra, Nalaka and Sabhiya, 
and who were all recluses and contempora¬ 
ries of Buddha, expressed appreciation of 
Buddha's teachings without, however, becoming monks 
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though the Mahdvasln states that they were ordained by 
Buddha with the formula “Ehi Bhiksu.” These three 
recluses no doubt joined the Buddhist order a little 
later in the first or second year of Buddha’s ministry 
and became distinguished monks. Purna Maitrayani- 
putra is found to have given instructions to Ananda 
(S. iii, 105) soon after his ordination. 

Purna Mai tray a input ra was the son of a rich Brahmana 
of Dronavastu (in Kosala) near Kapilavastu. He left his 
home on the day of Prince Siddhartha’s retirement. He 
went to the Himalayas and became an ascetic perfecting 
himself in meditational practices. He had 29 ascetic dis¬ 
ciples, all proficient in the Vcdangas. He apprised his 
disciples of the advent of Gautama Buddha and of the 
delivery of his first discourse at Banaras. All the thirty 
ascetics went to Banaras and sought ordination, which was 
given by Buddha. In the Pali texts it is stated that Purna 
was the sister’s son of Anfiata Kondanna, who gave him 
the ordination at Kapilavastu, soon after Bhagava’s de¬ 
parture from Banaras and that Punna met Buddha for the 
first time at Savatthi. Punna became an arhat. He was very 
learned and removed the doubts of many a monk including 
that of Sariputta. He was complimented by Buddha 
as the chief of religious preachers (dhammakathikas). 

Ndlaka of Katyayana-gotra was the second son of the 
royal priest of the king of Avanti. His maternal uncle 
was Asita R§i, who dwelt at the Vindhya Hills. He taught 
all the idstras to Nalaka’s elder brother Uttara, who became a 
teacher at Mar kata in Avanti. Nalaka learnt in a short time 
all the iastras and went to the Vindhya Hills and became an 
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ascctic-disciple of Rsi Asita. When Buddha was staying 
at Banaras after delivering the first discourse, Nalaka went 
there according to the instructions of R?i Asita and 
sought ordination from the Teacher, who complied with his 
wishes readily. 

The above episode appears in the Nalakasutta of the 
Suttanipata and it is said that the Nalakasutta was delivered 
seven days after the Vha/nwa-cakkappavafttuui snl/d . The 
only point to be considered is that in the Pali tradition 
Nalaka is not identified with Mahakatyayana as has been 
done in the Mahdvastu} 

Sabbiya was the son of a famous female dialectician 
of the South. He was given education in arts and sciences 
and specially in dialectics and the literature of the Pari- 
vrajakas. While roaming all over the sixteen countries 
(janapadas ) as a wanderer (. Parivrdjaka ), he reached Banaras 
and there entered into a discussion with Buddha, and was 
much impressed with the answers given by him to his 
queries. He was given ordination then and there. The 
above story appears in Pali texts ( Suttanipata) as well, but 
the meeting of Sabhiya and Buddha is placed at Veluvana. 

When Buddha was staying at Rsipattana, there lived 
in the city of Banaras a very rich merchant’s son called 

• • * x In the Mahdvastu (III, p. 377 ff. ) and Abhinifkrarnana-sitira 
(Romantic Legend, etc., pp. 274 ff.) the conversions of Purna Mai- 
trayaniputra, Nalaka, nephew of Asita Rsi, and Sabhiya, the son of a 
famous female disputant are introduced before the conversion of 
Yaia, the $re§?hiputra. 
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Yasa or Yasoda. He had three palaces suited to the three 
Ya^a seasons of the year and remained always 

surrounded by female musicians and 
immersed in luxuries and enjoyments. One midnight he 
awoke and found his female musicians sleeping in ugly 
postures as did Prince Siddhartha sec on the night of his 
retirement. Pic walked out of the palace and was strolling in 
the open air near the river bank exclaiming aloud “ uppadutam 
vo uppasattham vo” (I am in trouble, I am in distress). This 
was overheard by Buddha who was then sitting on the bank 
of the river Vannia and who found that Ya$a had accumu¬ 
lated so much merits in his past existences that he was to 
attain emancipation in this life. Buddha asked him to 
come near and delivered to him first the discourse on the 
merit of gifts, observance of precepts, means of atta¬ 
ining heavenly existences and evils of enjoying worldly 
pleasures ( ddnakatham sllakatham saggakatham kamanam 
adinavam samkilesaw). When he found that the discourse had 
the desired effect of softening his mind and making him fit to 
receive higher spiritual instructions, he imparted to him 
the mysteries of the four truths which included the law of 
causation. Then and there Yasa’s eyes of insight and 
knowledge became clear and he attained complete liberation 
along with miraculous powers. . • 

YaSa’s parents^ not finding their son in the palace, 
weht out in search of him and reached the place where 
Buddha was staying and enquired of him if he had seen 
theii; son. Buddha at first screened YaSa from their sight 
by a miracle and delivered to them his discourse on the 
merit of gifts, observance of precepts, etc. / When their 
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mind became soft and pliable he removed the mysterious 
veil and let them see Ya$a seated there. They were happy 
to find their beloved son but felt sorry to find him bent 
upon becoming a recluse. But when they realised that their 
son had attained great spiritual merits, they became re¬ 
conciled to their fortune or misfortune of parting with 
their son. They however became lay devotees of the 
Teacher. 

Hearing that Yasa had become a monk and a disciple 
of Buddha, his four friends, all belonging to Sresthi families, 
viz., Vimala, Subahu, Purna (Punnaji) and Gavampati and 
fifty others joined the order of monks. Of these four, 

Gavampati Gavampati became a renowned monk 
possessed of miraculous powers ( riddhi ), 
and ultimately attained arhathood. He dwelt at Anjana- 
vana in Saketa. At Sahajati (Cedi country) he delivered a 
discourse on the four truths, which he claimed to have 
heard directly from the Teacher. He was very old at the 
time of the session of the First Council and kept himself 
aloof from its deliberations. He had as his close friend 
Purna, who might be Punna or Punnaji mentioned above. 
In the Sarvastivada tradition, it is said that Gavampati 
was very ill at the time of the Council and died soon 
after and Purna performed his obsequies. 1 

Buddha’s group of disciples now reached the figure 
fiftynine, who were all free from bondage, human and 
divine. The Teacher praised them for attaining full 
emancipation and asked them to wander forth in different 


1 Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 149. 
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directions, no two persons taking the same way, for the 
benefit and happiness of many, men and gods, and to 
preach his doctrines which had an excellent beginning, 
middle and end and to instruct the people to become true 
and pure brahwacarim. He believed that there were beings, 
who had spiritual advancement but needed a little more 
instruction to attain perfection. It is for them particularly 
he started his missionary organization. As for himself 
he said that he was going to Gaya$Ir§a to preach the Truth. 1 
On his way he came across thirty youths of respectable 
families enjoying their time with their wives in the forest. 
One of the youths had a hired girl-friend, who slipped 
away with some of the valuables of the party. When 
looking for this woman they came across Buddha and 
enquired of him if he had seen any woman. They were 
told by the Teacher to seek their own self and not the 
woman. This instruction brought sudden change in their 
minds and they became disciples of Buddha. 


He reached GayaSIrsa and wanted to convert the great as- 
cetics, the Brahmarsis and Raj arsis, dwelling 
there. He first went to the sacrificial hall of 
the Jatila Kasyapas and asked for permission to stay in their 
hermitage. The Jatilas pleaded want of space and pointed 
out to him the place for sacrificial fire as the only spot which 
was available, but warned him saying that there dwelt a 
highly venemous serpent ( 'nagd ). Buddha accepted the offer 
and stayed there passing the whole night in deep medit¬ 
ation. He was enveloped by the poisonous gas emitted by 


1 Vinaya, T, p. 21. 
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the serpent, which however on finding him serene, quiet 
and unmoved in the least, became mild, bent down its hood 
worshipping him. In the morning the KaSyapas,who pitied 
Buddha for his unfortunate choice of the place for rest, 
were taken aback when they saw the teacher not only hale 
and hearty but carrying the serpent in hi sbowl. After exhibi¬ 
ting some other miraculous powers of his, Buddha overa¬ 
wed the Kasyapas and made them his disciples. IJc delivered 
to them the sermon (Adillapariydyasnttd ), in which he explai¬ 
ned that the real fire consisted of attachment (rdga\ hatred 
(dvesa) and delusion ( moha ), and that the same was produced 
by sense-perceptions caused by the contact of sense-organs 
with their objects. This fire was the source of our sorrows 
due to birth, old age and death. The only means to get 
out of this fire was to keep oneself unaffected by sense- 
perceptions and unconcerned about the sense-organs and 
their objects, and it is by such dissociation, indifference 
and equanimity that one could emancipate their mind and 
develop insight leading to final liberation. 7 

On listening to this discourse Uruvilva KaSyapa realised 
what the real fire was and gave up his belief in the efficacy 
of maintaining sacrificial fire. He appreciated the dis¬ 
course and acknowledged Buddha’s greatness and admitted 
his own inferiority to Buddha in knowledge and super¬ 
human powers. He became his disciple and threw away 
in the flowing stream his clothes and sacrificial utensils. 
Nadi KaSyap?. and Gaya KaSyapa, his two brothers, who 
lived down the stream became frightened to see their 


1 Vinaja, I, pp. 34-35. 
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cider’s belongings carried by the river and went quickly to 
him, and to their great astonishment found him dressed 
in the robe of a Buddhist monk. They also listened to the 
‘Fire Sermon’ and followed the steps of their elder. 

Then Bhagavan proceeded along with his disciples 
including the new Jatila converts to the Yastivana (T.atthi- 
vana) of king Bimbisara and was received by the king with 
great veneration. The king as well as his retinue were 
surprised to see the great Jatila ascetic, revered by them, 
sitting along with the disciples of Buddha and felt a bit 
perplexed to ascertain whether the Buddha or the Jatlia 
ascetic was the leader of the congregation. In order to 
remove their doubts, the Jatila ascetic declared that he had 
realised that his fire-worship and self-mortifications were 
of no avail for putting an end to desires and arresting the 
course of repeated births and so he had become a disciple 
of Buddha seeking Nirvana. At the request of Buddha 
the Jatila-ascetic showed to the assembly the great super¬ 
normal powers acquired by him and convinced the people 
by his acquisitions the incomparability of Buddha’s know¬ 
ledge and powers. 

When the people’s minds became soft and pliable and 
full of adoration, the Teacher delivered to them a discourse 
King on the non-existence of soul or I-ness, 

Bimbisara and on impermanence of worldly objects. 

He disproved the existence of a permanent self by arguing 
that why should such a self—the lord and master—would 
subject itself to worldly miseries and why should there 
be any necessity of removing the notion of I-ness regarded 
as the cause of birth and death and as a hindrance to final 
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liberation (mukH). Hence there could be no doer, no 
knower, no lord and no self as such. He then explained 
that the sense-organs and their contact with objects pro¬ 
duced sense-perceptions. These in their turn engendered 
the seed of lust. From the seed shot forth a sprout which 
was not the same, nor different from the seed. This is the 
truth. The king on hearing this discourse was filled 
with joy and gained insight into the Truth. 

The king then entreated Buddha to reside at his garden 
Veluvana, to which the Teacher agreed. Here he decided 
to preach his doctrines, train up his disciples and thus 
establish his religion, 

Bhagavan Buddha dwelt at Veluvana for some time 
and recruited a few more disciples, of whom the most 
distinguished were Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, who 
were originally followers of Sanjaya Belatthiputta. 

The story of their conversion is given as follows : 
One day A^vajit (Assaji) and Vaspa (Vappa) two disciples 


Sariputra oi ^ ® uc ^ ia cnt ercd into the town of 
Rajagrha in their begging round with 
minds well-composed and sense-organs well-controlled. 
Their ways and manners, full of grace and dignity, charmed 
Sariputra, otherwise known as Upati?ya, a distinguished 
learned son of Brahmana parents, who were both past- 
masters in the art of disputation. On Sarlputra’s asking 
ASvajit as to who was his teacher, he replied that his teacher 
was the omniscient saint born of the Ik$vaku family, the 
highest among men and gods. When Sariputra enquired 
about the doctrine of the Teacher, he replied that he was 
just initiated into the doctrine and had not yet grasped it 
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thoroughly, deep and subtle as it was. All that he could 
do was to reproduce a stanza which contained his teach¬ 
ings. He recited, therefore, the following couplet : — 
t srm i 

%qt q'r n 

[ 'i'he Tathagata has explained the cause of all objects 
which arc produced by causes. (How to attain ) their 
cessation is the doctrine of the great saint. ] 

Sarlputra, who was already spiritually advanced, 
realised its true import and appreciated its logic. He 
became at once convinced that there was no Isvara nor 
any permanent self and that all worldly objects were 
mere products of causes and conditions and that the 
seed of worldly objects which caused sufferings must be 
destroyed to attain eternal happiness. 

Sarlputra had a friend called Maudgalyayana, who was 
equally advanced in spiritual exercises. The two friends 

„ „ , , . parted one day to find out a teacher who 

Maudgalyayana ... . . 

could impart the truth and promised each 
other that one would divulge to the other the truth and 
its seer as soon as either of them came across any. 
Sarlputra therefore wended his way towards the abode 
of Maudgalyayana and communicated to him what he 
had discovered. Maudgalyayana also penetrated into the 
Truth and gained the eyes of wisdom. Their quick 
realisation of the Truth was no doubt due to their past 
accumulation of merits, which ripened their knowledge 
and brought their impurities almost to an end. 

The two friends then decided to give up their 
quondam teacher, Sanjaya, and to join the Buddhist order 
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of disciples. They were followed by the remaining two 
hundred and fifty disciples of Sanjaya. Buddha, seeing 
them from a distance, declared with Brahma’s voice that 
the couple of friends coming to him were going to be 
his chief disciples and when they came near, he welcomed 
them. Then and there, their dress, triple staff, water-pot 
and matted hair disappeared and they became shaven¬ 
headed monks with yellow robes. Both of them at tained 
arbathood. Then they, along with their 250 companions, 
saluted Buddha with great veneration and took their 
seat on one side of the assemblage of monks. 

Soon after this event when Buddha was staying at 
Bahuputraka-caitya between Rajagrha and Nalanda there 
came to him a Brahmana sage called 
Kasyapa Agnidatta (Pali: Pipphali- 
manava) who was once a very rich householder of Raj- 
grha, having a very beautiful wife, lie gave up all his 
possessions and became a recluse along with his wife 
Bhadra Kapilcya (Pali : Bhadda Kapilani). Kasyapa 
when young was disinclined to marry but on the 
insistence of his parents he agreed* provided a girl could 
be found having the likeness of a beautiful golden image 
wrought at his direction. A rich Brahmana girl having 
likeness to the image was discovered at Sagala. She was 
also of a retiring disposition. Their marriage was cele¬ 
brated, but the husband and wife agreed that they would 
not touch each other. After the death of Kasyapa’s 
parents, they retired and went to different directions. As 
a Brahmanical sage, he was perplexed with doubts about 
the identity and difference of body and soul, while his wife 
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joined a heretical order. lie was looking for a teacher 
who could dispel his doubts and was impressed by the 
serene and dignified appearance of Sakyamuni, and 
approached him with great veneration and sought his help 
for the solution of his doubts. Buddha also found in him 
a fit and proper person having all the qualities needed to 
become his true disciple. He welcomed him and imparted 
to him the fourfold instructions of right exertion ( sav/jak - 
prahatia) which consisted of removing (i) the existing 
demerits and (ii) arresting their future growth, (iii) main¬ 
taining the existing merits and (iv) increasing the same 
as much as possible. He delivered to him further dis¬ 
courses on the importance of observance of disciplinary 
rules, on control of sense-organs and sense-perceptions, 
on non-grasping the characteristics of phenomenal objects 
and lastly on the four truths. He discarded his old faith 
about the existence of body and soul and was convinced 
that sorrow’s of human life could be removed by suitable 
disciplinary practices. He realised at the same time that 
the disciplinary practices should not be regarded as the 
cause for the removal of sorrows. He appreciated the 
importance of the teaching of ten KuSalas 1 2 and ten AkuSalas. 
He got rid of the three impurities (asravasf as also of attach¬ 
ment, hatred and delusion, and attained arhathood. He 
acquired the brahmavikaras 3 of love and compassion, altruis- 

1 The ten Kusalas are—abstention from killing, stealing, mis¬ 
conduct, from falsehood, roughness in talks, slandering and incoherent 
talks, from greed, hatred and wrong views. 

2 Kama, bbava , atidya. 

3 Mai/ri, karuna, mudita, upeksa. See p. 159. ' 
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tic joy, and equanimity and did not seek existence in the 
Arupa-Brahmaloka, to which he was entitled. In the Pali 
tradition much importance is attached to the exchange of 
robes made by Buddha with MahakaSyapa. It is said 
that one day Buddha was going to sit on the hard ground 
under a tree when Mahakagyapa folded his soft cotton 
robe and laid it on the ground making a cushioned scat 
for Buddha, who liked its soft feel and at Kasyapa’s 
request agreed to exchange his rough Sana robe with the 
cotton robe of Kafyapa. He was complimented by the 
Teacher as the chief of the ascetic monks ( dhutavidat ). 
KaSyapa’s wife, Bhadda Kapilani, also came to Rijagrha 
and stayed in a hermitage of the heretics. She could 
not join the Buddhist order, as till then Buddha did not 
sanction the formation of the order of nuns. It was 
sometime after the sanction, that she was ordained as a 
nun by Mahaprajapati Gautami and in due course attained 
arhathood. She was complimented by the Teacher as the 
foremost of nuns who could remember their former 
existences. 

When Buddha was staying at Rajagrha, king Suddho- 
dana deputed his chief priest’s son Udayi, who was born 

_ ,,, , ... on the same day as Prince Siddhartha 

Buddha’s visit to 1 

Kapilavastu along with Chandaka and other 
officers, to invite the Teacher to Kapilavastu. Udayi 
and his companions went to Buddha and, after 
listening to his teachings, developed faith and in due 
course with proper exertions, attained arhathood. 
They communicated to him the wishes of the king. 
The invitation was accepted by Buddha, who took 
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sixty days to walk on foot the sixty leagues from Raja- 
grha to Kapilavastu, where he stopped at the Nyagrodha 
hill, not far from the city. It was the second year of 
Buddha’s ministry. 

The king with a large retinue proceeded towards the 
Nyagrodha hill to give a fitting reception to the prince, 
now a recluse. As he approached the Hill, his heart throb¬ 
bed with joy in expectation of seeing his dear son after 
long separation and was struck with wonder when he saw 
him seated amidst yellow robed monks with a divine 
halo around his face. The exuberance of his joy was 
however damped by the calm and motionless demeanour 
of his son, who remained seated there with a heart estranged 
and bereft of any feeling of affection or joy at the reunion 
of the father and the son. The father went near him like 
a thirsty man seeking water placed before him but unable 
to drink it. He was then thinking within himself what a 
great son he had, endowed with all the auspicious signs 
which prognosticated his sovereignty over the whole of 
Jambudvlpa, but alas 1 he was now living on alms collected 
from door to door. Bhagavan could easily read his thoughts 
and then in order to convince his father that he was far 
greater than a sovereign ruler, he rose up in the sky and 
walked there to and fro as if on solid land, then he dived 
deep into the earth as if he was entering into the river 
water. The exhibition of miracles produced the desired 
effect on the mind of the King and the Sakyans accompany¬ 
ing him. 

When the king’s mind was filled with joy and became 
respectful towards his son, Bhagavan took his seat on a 
7 
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lotus throne hovering in the air, and imparted instructions 
to the king. He first admonished him to discard his 
extreme affection for his son, as it added grief to grief and 
then pointed out to him that a person’s grief or happiness 
depended on his acts of body, speech and mind. The 
pleasures of a C'akravartin or of a heavenly ruler, he said, 
were also inconstant and fraught with danger and distress 
like a poisonous snake, or like a burning flame, and it is 
for this reason that a wise man eschewed such pleasures 
and sought a haven of rest and peace, which needed no 
army or weapons, horses or elephants for protection. 
After listening to the discourses, the king’s mind changed 
and he realised that his son had reached a state which was 
much higher than that of a Cakravartin. He then paid 
his respects to Bhagavan and his Sarigha. 

On the following day, Bhagavan entered into the city 
in the forenoon on his begging round, when all the citizens 
of Kapilavastu specially the womcn-folk flocked to their 
respective doors and windows to have a look at the divine 
appearance of the prince walking with a dignified gait but 
with eyes fixed on the earth. They were all charmed by the 
glory and sublimity of the great Recluse, though they felt 
sorry that a prince who should have moved in richly deco¬ 
rated chariots under a canopy of rare and beautiful feathers 
should walk on foot in dusty streets under the burning sun 
holding an almsbowl in his hands. The most aggrieved 
was Rahula’s mother YaSodhara, who hurried to the king 
to protest against his son’s choice of seeking food from 
door to door. The king made an attempt to dissuade the 
Teacher to desist from begging his food but failed to pro- 
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ducc any effect on his unswerving resolution to accept 
whatever alms were offered by the rich and the poor, the 
high and the low and to live on the same. 

Bhagavan delivered many religious discourses which 
made king Suddhodana and queen Mahaprajapati his 
faithful devotees. 

When all the Sakyans, men and women, offered their 
homage to Buddha, Ya£odhara did not come out of her 
apartment. Buddha accompanied by 
\ asodhara ^ chief disciples went to her after 

he learnt from King Suddhodana that since he had left 
home she had been leading an austere life putting on a 
piece of yellow cloth and taking one meal a day. Buddha 
by way of complimenting her recounted the story of 
her love and regard for the Bodhisattva in one of her past 
existences. When Buddha left her apartment, YaSodhara 
asked Rahula to follow his father and demand his heritage. 
Rahula followed his father up to the hermitage where he 
was ordained by Sariputra at the direction of the Teacher, 
After Mahaprajapati had formed the order of nuns, 
Yascdhara also became a bhiksuni and attained the six 
higher powers ( abhijiia ). 

The king’s regard for Buddha made the Sakyans also 
very respectful to him and some youths of distinguished 
•Sakyan families wanted to become his disciples and to join 
the Order. Among them were Ananda, Anuruddha, 
Bhaddiya, Kimbila, Nanda and Devadatta. Udayl, son 
of the royal priest, had already become a monk and an 
arhat. Chandaka and Upali followed the Sakyan nobles 
and joined the order of monks. Ordination of all of them 
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Ananda 


was performed by Buddha himself at the Anupiya grove. 
Rahula the only son of the prince was made a novice 
(Sramana). 

Ananda was the son of Amitodana, brother of kin# 
Suddhodana. Tic received instructions from Punna 
Mantaniputta and became a srotafxinikt. 
In the twentieth year of Buddha’s minis¬ 
try lie was selected by the Teacher as his regular attendant 
and for twentyfive years he catered to all the needs ot 
the Teacher. Before Ananda, Upavana looked after the 
Teacher. 1 

Anuruddha was the son of Dronodana, another brother 
of Suddhodana. He soon acquired the divine vision 
( divyacaksii ). He was given training by 
Sarlputra in meditational exercises and 
attained arbathood with Buddha’s help. He was almost a cons¬ 
tant companion of the Teacher. He was complimented by 
Buddha as the chief of those who obtained divine eyes. 

Bhaddiya belonged to an old aristocratic, Sakyan 
family and was a close friend of Anuruddha. It was at 
his intercession and promise that he 
would accompany Anuruddha, that 
Anuruddha’s mother permitted her son to join the order. 
Bhaddiya became arhat within a few months of his 
ordination. 

Nanda was the son of King Suddhodana and Mahapraja- 
pati. His coronation and marriage were fixed on the third 
day of the visit of Buddha to Kapilavastu. 
Buddha visited his house for alms and 


Bhaddiya 


Nanda 


1 Saiiyiilta, II, p. 41. 
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when the bowl was filled by Prince Nanda, he did not take 
it in his hand and the Prince.also out of reverence could not 
ask him to carry it, so Nanda had to follow Buddha with 
the aimsbowl to the monastery, where Buddha admonished 
him to give up his household life and to become a recluse. 
Prince Nanda was very much enamoured of his betrothed 
Janapadakalyani and was not willing to become a monk. 
In order to bring a change in his mind and to prove die 
evanescence of earthly life, Buddha created some nymphs, 
whose beauty far surpassed that of Janapadakalyani and 
promised to give him one, if he would become a monk and 
take to exertion according to his directions. Prince Nanda 
agreed and in course of time by striving hard he got over 
his weakness for home-life and attained arhatbood. 

Dcvadatta was the son of the Koliyan Suppabuddha 
(maternal uncle of the Teacher) and brother of Ya£odhara. 

Soon after his ordination he attained some 
miraculous . powers by which he could 
obtain the support of king Ajata^atru. In the 37th year of 
Buddha’s ministry he grew jealous of Buddha’s glory and 
became his enemy. 

Upali, the repository of Vinaya rules and one of the most 
eminent disciples of Buddha, belonged to a barber’s family of 
Kapilavastu. He accompanied the Sakyan 
youths to the Anupiya grove and was 
given all the ornaments discarded by the youths at the time 
of their ordination. He hesitated to take them and decided 
to become a monk. He was first ordained by the Teacher 
himself in order to humble the pride of birth of the Sakyan 
nobles, who had to salute him being senior to them as a 


Devadatta 
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monk. He was complimented by Buddha as the chief ot 
the Vinaya masters. He taught Vinaya to the monks even 
in Buddha’s life-time and was looked upon as the best 
authority on disciplinary rules and their interpretation. 

Chandaka was the attendant and charioteer of Prince 
Siddhartha. 1 Ic also joined the order when 
Chandaka Bu<Wha paid his f irst v j s it to Kapilavastu. 


Rahula was made a novice (srtt/mnjn) when he was only 
seven years old. lie was kept under constant watch by 
Buddha himself as also by his chief dis- 
R5huk ciples. It is said that once in order to 
observe the rule that fully ordained monks should not sleep 
at the same hall with the novices, Rahula passed one night 
in the compound of the privy used by Buddha. At dawn 
when Buddha found him sleeping there, he was annoyed 
and directed his teachers, Sariputta and Moggallana, to 
look after the bare necessaries of life of a novice. 1 Rahula, as 
a rule, avoided special favours shown to him by the monks. 
When he reached the eighteenth year, lie was given higher 
training and in course of time he attained arbatboodr 
He was complimented by the Teacher as the best of trainees. 

After his return from Kapilavastu while Buddha was 
staying at Sitavana, the cemetery on the outskirt of Raja- 
grha, a fabulously rich banker of Kosala, 
Anithapindtka Sudattaj came to Rajagrha and 

stayed at the house of his friend, a banker of Magadha. 
He came to know that the renowned Teacher Sakyamuni 


1 Jafaka, no. 16. 

5 Vide Rahulovadasutta in the Majjbima Nikaja. 
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was staying at Sltavana. lie had an awe and reverence 
for the Teacher and became very anxious to meet him. 
He went at night to the Teacher who addressed him by 
calling out his name, and said that it was good of him that 
he could overcome his sleep and come to him to listen to 
his religious discourses. 

Buddha told him that all his riches, fame and his faith 
and reverence for Buddha and his teachings were all due 
to his past meritorious deeds. He was going to give him in¬ 
structions on ilia (moral virtues) and tyaga ( sacrifice) 
which, however, would just lead him to a heavenly 
existence, not free from sorrow. He therefore advised 
him to attain that state in which there would be no 
more sorrow due to birth, old age, disease and death by 
realising that the worldly phenomena were without any 
permanent substance and were just composites of some 
evanescent elements and qualities. He argued that the 
belief about the existence of ISvara, the omnipotent, the 
Creator of the world was illogical, because in that case 
the beings created by ISvara would not have been subject 
to sufferings, as a father would never want his sons to 
suffer. If I§vara be the Creator, he must never cease to be a 
Creator and must continue his creation and not leave the 
phenomenal world to evolve out of itself. If all were the 
creations of ISvara, there should not have been any dis¬ 
tinction as good or evil acts and their effects. If all beings 
were one with him, then all acts of beings were his acts. 
Instead of ISvara it maybe argued that the law of nature 
( [svabbava ) was the cause of phenomenal existence. This 
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argument also would not stand examination as an unintelli¬ 
gent cause could not produce an intelligent being, because 
the effect should not be totally different from the cause. 
Again, if everything was produced out of srMJru, 
there was no necessity of seeking release from the same. 
There could not exist sorrow and happiness together. In 
the same way the argument that soul was the producer of 
the phenomenal world could be refuted. Soul could 
not be the maker of the world. Happiness and miseries 
are not self-existent, and why should ‘soul’ or ‘self’ 
produce miseries. It was one’s deeds that produced 
miseries and happiness, and not his self. All existent 
things are not without some cause or other, as they 
are not issued out of nothing. In short, all objects 
must have a cause. On listening to these arguments, 
Anathapindika’s mind become pliable and perceived the 
excellence of Buddha’s teachings. He then said that he 
was a resident of Sravasti, a peaceful land rich in produce, 
and the king of the country was noble and renowned, 
called Prasenajit of the family of Lion. He expressed his 
desire to build a monastery there for the use of Buddha. 
Though he knew that no such shelter was needed by him, 
still he would request him to accept it for the good of the 
residents of the city. His charity being untainted and un¬ 
selfish impressed the Teacher, who said that wealth was 
inconstant and it was better that one should part with it and 
not be a niggard always fearing to lose the same. A 
charitable person was liked by all and his friendship was 
sought by the good and the gentle. He would have no 
fear nor repentance and never be born in a lower form of 
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existence and was destined to be reborn in the world of gods. 
He should banish all hatred, envy and anger and thus enjoy 
peace of mind and enter into meditation and acquire know¬ 
ledge. Just as a man plants the sapling and thereby ob¬ 
tains the shade, flowers and fruits, so does a person’s charity 
bring the reward of joy, beauty, ample food and clothes 
and ultimately Nirvana. One of the best forms of charity 
is the erection of monasteries and such charity is doubly 
blessed. 

Sarlputra was entrusted with the duty of choosing a 
suitable site at Sravasti. With him Anathapindika went 
Jetavana about to find out a pleasant site and spot¬ 
ted upon the garden of Prince Jeta. As the 
prince was very fond of his garden, he said that he could 
part with it if the buyer could cover it with gold coins. 
Anathapindika rejoiced at the offer and began to unload on 
the garden cartloads of gold pieces. The prince said that he 
did not actually agree to sell the land and so the matter was 
taken to the law court. When the prince learnt that the land 
was intended for a monastery for Buddha and his disciples, 
he said that he would take half of the gold for the land 
only and the trees would remain his property. He was 
awe-inspired by hearing the name of Buddha and wanted 
to make a gift of the trees to him as his share of the 
offering. Then Anathapindika offered the land and Prince 
Jeta the trees to Sariputra on behalf of Buddha and his 
Sahgha. Then under the supervision of Sariputra, huge 
halls were erected by masons working day and night and 
these were so nice in architecture that they surpassed the 
beauty of royal palaces. The monastery became very 
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popular and made the streets of SravastI shine with yellow 
robed monks. 1 

Buddha went to SravastI from Ilapilavastu. The city 
was decorated with flowers and fountains and birds 
flocked there to make the city charming 
King Prascnajit ^ t h c j r presence and melodious sounds. 

The monastery of Jctavana looked like a richly decorated 
palace full of flowers and incense and was made in every 
way worthy of residence of the great Teacher. On Buddha’s 
arrival Anathapindika made a gift of the land and the 
monastery to Buddha and his Sarigha of the four quarters 
by pouring water from a dragon-shaped waterpot of gold. 

On receiving the news of Buddha’s arrival in the city 
King Prasenajit hurried to the monastery with his royal 
equippage and saluted him reverently and expressed his 
great joy at the good fortune of his kingdom blessed as it 
was with the footsteps of a great saint. 

Buddha observed the mental leanings of the king 
or wealth and pleasures and so he referred to past kings 
who went to heaven for good deeds or suffered in hells 
or evil acts. He admonished the king to refrain from 

1 There is not much difference in the different biographies of 
Buddha about the chronology of events up to his first visit to Kapila- 
vastu. In the Pali texts it is stated that Buddha returned from Kapila- 
vastu to Rajagrha where he met Anathapindika for the first time and 
accepted his invitation to SravastJ, whereas the Sanskrit texts place 
this meeting of Buddha with Anathapindika before Buddha’s visit to 
Kapilavastu and state that Buddha went from KapiJavastu to Sravasti 
where he spent the third rainy season retreat. In the Pali texts it is 
stated that Buddha spent the second, third and fourth vassas at Rajagrha. 
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oppressing the people or destroying living beings, to subdue 
his senses, to forsake unrighteous doctrines and to follow 
the right path and lastly, to avoid the false teachers encoura¬ 
ging extreme austerities and propounding wrong views. 
He asked him to observe the rules of kingly conduct and 
not to exalt himself over others, to exercise his reason and 
to meditate deeply on the impermanence of earthly objects, 
lie further pointed out that a man could never avoid 
the effects of his deeds and one must reap as he sows. 
A man is surrounded by the mountain wall of birth, old 
age, disease and death and there is no escape from it. Every 
thing on this earth is subject to destruction from Mount 
Sumcru to the minutest grains of sand, from a being of the 
Arupaloka to the lowliest insect. A wise man realises 
this inconstancy and unreality and the presence of ever 
killing pain and so tries to get out of them by obtaining 
perfect knowledge. 

It is doubtful if all these admonitions produced any 
effect on King Prasenajit’s mind, for the king did neither 
give up his beliefs in Brahmanic rituals and sacrifices nor 
did lie decrease his regard for the heretical teachers, to 
whom Buddha referred as expositors of unrighteous doct¬ 
rines. On the other hand, he wished that those heretical 
teachers should bring down the fame of Gautama Buddha 
by the show of superior miraculous powers, which usually 
were more appreciated by the common folk than religious 
or philosophical disputations. 

The heretical teachers and their followers were 
gradually losing their hold upon the people wfith the in¬ 
crease of popularity of Buddha and his Sahgha. There 
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are a few stories in the Pali texts about their discomfiture 
at the hands of Buddha and his disciples. 


Discomfiture of 
heretical teachers 


•The first was the offer, by a rich banker {set(hi) of 
Rajagrha, of a red sandal-wood bowl placed on a high 
bamboo-pole to any recluse who could 
rise up in the air and take it. None of 
the heretics possessed that power and 
so they were all disappointed. Pindola Bharadvfija was 
passing by that way at the time. He heard of the offer 
from a devotee of his, and in order to establish the great¬ 
ness of Buddha and his Sahgha, he came flying through the 
air and took it. When this matter was reported to Buddha, 
he disapproved of the show of miraculous powers by his 
disciples and forbade all monks from exhibiting any such 
power. lie, however, kept himself free of that restriction 
and resorted to miracles when he felt any necessity for the 
cause of the propagation of his teachings. 


The second relates to the great pestilence raging in 
VaiSall, from which its suffering inhabitants could find no 
escape. They approached all the heretical teachers, who 
however, failed to give them any relief. They at last 
approached Buddha, who, with a view to alleviating their 
sufferings, paid a visit to VaiSali. As soon as he stepped 
into the city, the pestilence ceased, and all the inhabitants 
felt happy and relieved. 

^The third speaks of the miracle shown by Buddha at 
Savatthi, of growing a mango-tree, in a few minutes and 
then walking in the air as he did at the time of his visit to 
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Kapilavastu. By the exhibition of this miracle before a large 
concourse of subjects of King Prasenajit, Buddha once 
more outshone the heretical teachers, and humiliated them 
in the presence of the congregation. 

Veiling to compete with Buddha in the contest of 
superhuman powers, they made an attempt to discredit 
him by foul means. They engaged a cunning but beautiful 
woman Cinca manavika, who was one of their devotees, to 
throw dirt on Buddha’s character. Every evening she was 
asked to go to the Jctavana monastery, to spend the night 
somewhere else and at dawn to make a show as if she 
was coming out of Jctavana. Cinca acted according to 
i heir directions and after some time when Buddha was once 
delivering discourses she appeared there as a pregnant 
woman and attributed her pregnancy to Buddha. The 
god Indra was shocked at this perfidy of the woman and 
exposed her wickedness to the assembled by proving that 
she was not actually pregnant. She was then belaboured 
by the people and for her vile deed, she was swallowed 
up in a hellish fire. 

While Buddha was staying at Sravasti, a bitter quarrel 
occurred between the Sakyans and Koliyans, with both 
Formation of the of which tribes the Teacher was closely 
order of nuns related by the father’s and mother’s side. 

1 he quarrel was due to the right of drawing water from 
the river RohinI, which flowed between the territories 
of the two tribes. The Koliyans put up a dam across the 
stream and diverted it to irrigate their own fields of crops, 
which needed just one more watering to ripen them. The 
Sakyans would not listen to their demand and reasoning, 
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and said that they were not going to part with their red, 
gold, blue sapphires and black coins for purchasing food 
grains from their neighbours. They abused each other, 
referring to the blemishes in their lines of descent. Such 
mutual abuses led to a battle-array on both sides of the 
river Rohinl. Buddha did not wish that his relatives 
should fight among themselves, causing loss of lives to 
both the tribes. He thereupon went to the spot and 
tried to educate them on the evil of mutual jealousies 
by illustrative stories and discourses. By his personal 
influence he was able not only to stop the fight but also to 
persuade many to join his order as monks. This event 
led to many women losing their husbands. The women 
who were forsaken by their husbands flocked round 
Mahaprajapati Gautami and wanted her to form an order 
of nuns. When Buddha paid his first visit to Kapilavastu, 
Mahaprajapati requested the Teacher to make some 
provision for the religious life of women but her request 
was turned down on the ground that women were better 
suited for household life and should earn merits by becom¬ 
ing lay-devotees. 

In the fifth year of his ministry when Buddha was staying 
at VaiSali, he paid a visit to Kapilavastu to sec king 
Suddhodana lying in his death-bed. After the king’s death, 
he returned to Vaisali, where came also the grief-stricken 
Mahaprajapati Gautami along with the Sakyan and Koliyan 
ladies, whose husbands had become monks previously. 
All of them put on yellow robes and had their heads shaven. 
Mahaprajapati appealed again to Buddha to permit the 
formation of the order of nuns. He at first declined saying 
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that women should remain lay-devotees and not become 
nuns. At the intervention and persuasion of Ananda, he 
at last changed his mind and sanctioned the formation of 
the order of nuns provided the nuns agreed to the eight 
disabilities 1 imposed by him on the nuns. Mahaprajapati 
reluctantly accepted the conditions and formed the order 
of nuns with a large number of women, who had suffered 
bereavement or were sick of family life, or whose husbands 
had become monks. 

v Buddha is said to have passed the sixth rainy season 
retreat at Marikula Hill, which has not yet been identified 
nor is it referred to in any of the discourses. It may be a 
lonely place located near Sravasti, wherefrom Buddha paid 
his visit to the Trayastrimsa heaven. 

1 The eight disabilities arc — 

(i) a nun, however old, must show respect to a bhikkhu, but 

never a monk to a nun, 

(ii) a nun must not pass vassa in a monastery where there was 

no bhikkhu, 

(ii*) every fortnight a nun was required to ascertain from a 
bhikkhu the date of uposatba and the day fixed for 
bhikkhu’s exhortation ( ovada ) to the nuns, 

(iv) a nun must perform pavdrand first in the bhikkhu-sangha 

and again in the bhikkhunl-sangha, 

(v) a manatta discipline must be taken by a nun first from the 

bhikkhu-sangha and then from the bhikkhunl-sangha, 

(vi) a nun after training in the six pdcittiya rules (63-68) of 

Bhikkhunl-patimokkha, should seek upasampacld from 
both the Sarighas one after another, 

(vii) a nun must not revile a monk, 

(viii) a nun must not admonish a monk or fix' for the monks any 
date for uposatba or pavd-and. ~ ' ' ‘,' f 
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In the seventh year of his ministry, Buddha went up to 
TrayastrirhSa heaven to impart instructions to his mother 
Mahamaya, then a goddess there. In the Pali texts he is 
said to have spent the seventh rainy season retreat there. 
In the later traditions, preserved in the commentary of 
Dhammasangani, it is said that Buddha being a mortal, had 
to come down to the earth every day at meal time to take 
his meals which Sariputta kept ready for him. After taking 
his meal he gave Sariputta the gist of the teachings imparted 
by him to his mother ; this gist happened to be the synopsis 
( mdtikd ) which was developed by Sariputra into the 
Abhidkamma-pitaka and handed down by him to his disciples. 1 

After the delivery of his discourses at Trayastrimsa 
heaven, Buddha finally came down to Jambudvipa at 
Sanka^ya (west of Fatehgarh in the district of Farrukhu- 
bad). His descent was a favourite subject for the ancient 
sculptors, who represented the scene by depicting a 
ladder touching the earth. 

After spending the eighth rainy season (viirfd) retreat on 
the Sumsumara hill in the Bhagga country, where Buddha 

1 There is however one text the Kathavatthu, of the Abhidha- 
mmapitaka, which was not composed by Sariputta. According to the 
Sarvastivadins, each of the Abhidharma texts had separate authors, 
which arc as follows :— 

. (i) Jnanaprasthanasutra of Arya Katyayani-putra with its six 
supplements, viz., 

(ii) Prakaranapada of Sthavira Vasumitra. 

(Ui) Vijnanakaya of Sthavira Dcvaiarma. 

(iv) Dharmaskandha of Arya Sariputra. 

(v) PrajnaptiSastra of Arya Maudgalyayana. 

(vi) DhatukSya of Purna and 

(vii) Sahglti-paryaya of MahSkausthila. 
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was entertained by Bodhirajakumara, son ofKingUdena 
of Kausambi, he passed on to Kausambi where he spent the 
ninth varsd, and the tenth in a nearby forest called 
Parilcyyaka The main incident at Kausambi was the 
quarrel between the Vinayadharas and the Dhamma- 
kathikas, caused by a minor laches on the part of the teacher 
of the Dhammakathikas. The quarrel went to such a 
length that even the intervention of Buddha failed to make 
up the differences. Out of disgust for the quarrelsome 
nature of the monks and laymen of Kausambi, Buddha 
retired to a forest called Parilcyyaka and preferred to be 
served there by an elephant and a monkey. At this 
attitude of the Teacher, the monks and laity of Kausambi 
came to their senses and made up their differences and went 
to Bhagavan for asking his forgiveness. On this occasion 
Buddha delivered discourses on the evil of discord among 
monks. 

The only other legend associated with Kausambi was 
the attempt of Magandiya’s father, to get his very beautiful 
daughter, Magandiya, married to Buddha, though her 
mother, who could read the signs of men, protested against 
such an attempt. On Buddha's remaining unconcerned 
about the offer, Magandiya felt insulted and resolved to 
take revenge on him. For her exquisite beauty, she became 
the queen of Udena of Kausambi, and on one occasion she 
plotted to bring into disrepute her co-wife Queen Sama- 
vati, for her great devotion towards Buddha, but her 
sinister motive was ultimately found out by the king. 

In the eleventh varsd, Buddha took his residence at 
Dakkhinagiri in the Brahmana village of Ekanala, 

8 
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near Rajagrha. At that time a rich Brahmana called 
Krsi-Bharadvaja celebrated the ploughing festival. lie 
made grand preparations, collected several bullocks and 
ploughs, decorated them gorgeously, and offered food 
to thousands of men, who took part in the festival. 
Buddha considered the occasion as a suitable one for 
converting Krsi-Bharadvaja, who had much accumulated 
merits to his credit. He therefore went to the place of 
festivities and took his scat on a high mound, emitting 
rays of light from his body. This miracle attracted the 
attention of the people, who flocked round him and paid 
him homage. This displeased the Brahmana, who 
scoffed at Buddha, saying that he was an idler and not a 
farmer earning his bread by the sweat of his brow. Buddha 
claimed that he was also a farmer, but only of a different 
type. He said that his ploughing field was f dbarma / 
which had to be cleaned of weeds of desires, and needed 
cultivation by the plough of knowledge, the seed to be 
sown was purity while watering and tending of seeds 
were to be done by the ethical observances, and the 
harvest was Nirvana. This reply of Buddha brought 
about a sudden change in the mind of the Brahmana, 
who became then and there an ardent devotee of the 
Teacher. 

Buddha left Ekanala and went to Sr a vast!, where he 
was invited by a few Brahmanas of Veranja, a 
place near Mathura (-Vairambha in South Pancala). 
He accepted the invitation to] spend there the 12th 
var sd. In the Sarvastivada tradition, it is said 
that Buddha visited the place at the invitation of the 
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Brahmana ruler of Vairambha, king Agnidatta. It so 
happened that during the residence of Buddha and his 
disciples there, a famine broke out and the residents of the 
place failed to supply food to the monks. King Agni¬ 
datta, it is said, at the instigation of his Brahmana 
ministers, who disliked the presence of Buddha at the 
place, forbade his subjects to give any alms to the monks, 
fortunately, a caravan of horse-dealers was passing 
through the place at the time, carrying barley grains 
for their horses. They offered a measured quantity of these 
grains to the monks and thereby saved them from complete 
starvation. Some of the disciples of Buddha, like Maud- * 
galyayana, wanted to procure food by their miraculous 
powers but they were forbidden from doing so. It is 
said that a female devotee of Buddha used to pound the 
grains meant for horses and made them fit for human food. 
The monks lived on the rationed food supplied by the horse- 
dealers and passed the varsd there, complying with the disci¬ 
plinary rule of spending the varsd at one place. At the end 
of the varsd^ king Agnidatta came to his senses, realised 
his mistake, became repentant and sought pardon of 
the Teacher, who readily forgave him and accepted his 
invitation for the day. Buddha along with his disciples 
left the place and passed through Sorcyya, SankaSya, 
Kanauj, Allahabad and reached Banaras. 


While staying at Banaras, Buddha came across 
Mahakatyayana, who became one of his most distinguished 
disciples. He was a son of the royal 
priest of king Canda Pradyota of Avanti. 
After the death of his father he succeeded to the office of 


Mahakatyayana 
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the royal priest. He was deputed by the king to invite 
Buddha to his country. With seven companions lie went 
to Buddha and after listening to his teachings he became 
an arbat. He conveyed the king's invitation to Buddha, 
who however declined to go to Avanti and said that 
Katyayana would now be able to explain the doctrines to 
the king. In Ujjcni, Mahakatyayana dwelt mostly at 
Kuraragharapapata in a hut in the Makkara-kata forest but 
he spent much of his time in Magadha and Kosala, explain¬ 
ing lucidly the terse and enigmatic sayings of the Teacher. 
He established a centre of Buddhism in Ujjcni. He con¬ 
verted there the rich setthi's son Srona Kotikarna and a few 
Brahmanas of this place. This centre of Buddhism attained 
importance a century after Buddha's death at the time of 
the Second Buddhist Synod, and was greatly enlarged 
by ASoka and his queen, the mother of Mahinda and 
Samghamitta. 

The disciples of Buddha, after passing through the 
ordeal at Veranja, became very emaciated and were 
invited by Mahanama, the rich Sakyan relative of the 
Teacher to his place. Buddha accepted the invitation and 
passed the 13th varsd at Caliya hill near Kapilavastu, 
where he and his monks, under the care of Mahanama. 
regained their normal health and vigour. 

The 14th and 15th varsds were passed by the Teacher at 
SravastI and Kapilavastu respectively, and no event of 
importance is associated with the two places during these 
two varsds. 

The 16th varsd was spent by the Teacher at Alavl, a 
place near Sravasti. The only outstanding event at this 
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place was the conversion of the Alavaka Yaksa and the son 
of the king of Alavi. The tradition runs as follows : 

The king of Alavi once went to a forest for hunting and 
fell in the hands of the \ aksa Alavaka, who was going to 

Alavaka Yaksa cat llim U P- Thc kin K got his release by 
promising to odor to thc Yaksa one human 
being every day. 1 lu offered all thc criminals first and then 
lie asked each family of Alavi to offer one of their sons. 'The 
king s turn came at last and he offered his own son 
Alavaka Kumara to thc Yaksa. At that time Buddha 
reached Alavi and entered into the abode of this Alavaka 
\ aksa, when lie was away to Himavanta and occupied thc 
Yaksa’s throne. On return when the Yaksa found Buddha 
seated on his throne, he flew into rage but Buddha 
softened his wrath and gradually won him over by his 
instructions. Alavaka Yaksa became a devotee of Buddha 
and felt ashamed for his deeds. He did not accept for his 
meal the king’s son, who thereupon became a lay-disciple 
of Buddha and ultimately became an AnagdmJ. 

The 17th and 19th varsas were passed by the Teacher 
at Rajagrha and thc 18th at the Caliya hill. Thc rest of 
thc varsas were spent by him at Sravasti. 

The traditional list of varsas should not be taken as a 
chronological account of the Teacher’s ministry. He 
preached in different places during the nine dry months of 
the year and spent the rains at a particular place, as mention¬ 
ed above. There were also several disciples who came to 
the Teacher from far off countries like Gandhara, AvantI 
and Ariga throughout the year. The number of con¬ 
verts was quite large and all arc not mentioned in the 
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texts. Wc come across also names of many persons and pla¬ 
ces 1 to whom and where Buddha delivered his discourses. 

In the 21st varga of the Rnddhacarita (SBE, XIX, 
pp. 241 ff) Asvaghosa furnishes us with a list of prominent 
converts made by Buddha after his descent from thcTrayas- 
triinsa heaven. It cannot be taken as a chronological 
list, but it gives us one of the oldest traditions regarding 
the missionary activities of the Teacher. The names of 
converts (excepting those of Nagas and Yaksas) are given 
in the following order : 

1. Jyo/iska, son of a fabulously rich banker of Rajagrha. 
On account of his past accumulated merits, he possessed 
in his life innumerable valuable jewels which roused even 
the jealousy of king Bimbisara. He was one of the live- 
persons of immeasurable wealth {amitabhoga) 2 He how¬ 
ever gave away all his possessions, became a monk and 
attained arbatbood. 

2. Jlvaka :—JIvaka must have been a very renowned 
physician in Buddha’s days, and so many legends have 
grown round his name. In the Pali traditions, it is said 
that king Bimbisara selected Salavat!, the most beautiful 
maiden found in Rajagrha, to be the royal courtezan, 
who could be a rival to the courtezan Amrapali of Vais all. 
Salavatl gave birth to Jivaka, and according to the custom 
of the courtezan, left him in a forest. Abhaya, son of 
king Bimbisara by a courtezn, discovered the baby and 
adopted him as his son, for which Jivaka was given the 

1 For an. idea of the sites and discourses see N. Dutt, Early 
Monastic Buddhism, vol. I. 

2 Ahguttara Commentary, I, p. 220. 
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. ppellation Komarabhacca (Kumarabhrtya, i. c., bred and 
brought up by a prince). 1 When JIvaka had grown up, 
lie came to know of his undesirable parentage and decided 
to cam his livelihood by becoming a physicain. i 1c went 
to Taksasila where he was welcomed by the king of the 
country, Puskarasari, who, at the request of Prince 
Abhaya, introduced Jivaka to the famous teacher of medical 
science, Atreya, who found his student to be extraordinarily 
intelligent and preferred to take him as his assistant when¬ 
ever visiting a patient. Atreya found his assistant wiser 
than himself and gave him his due recognition much to 
the chagrin of his fellow students. There are a number of 
stories as to how Jivaka cured Bimbisara, Canda Pradyota 
and other very rich men and women, and earned huge sums 
and property as his remuneration. There are references 
to his skill not only in medicine but also in surgery. Jivaka, 
when probably fed up with his reputation and earning in 
his profession, became anxious to render some service to 
Buddha. It so happened that Buddha once fell ill of 
stomach troubles and it is said that he was cured by Jivaka 
by making him smell there medicated flowers. As Jivaka 
gave free treatment to the monks, a large number of patients 
joined the Order to have free medical treatment at the hand 
of Jivaka and thereby created a problem for the Buddhist 
Sangha. Jivaka, it is said, became a lay-devotee of Buddha 
in the 20th year of his ministry and dedicated his mango- 

1 In the Sanskrit tradition (vide digit Manuscripts, vol. Ill, pp. 2, 
23 f ) Jivaka is described as the illegitimate son of king Bimbisara 
by the forlorn wife of a trader. He was brought up by Prince Abhaya. 
to whose care king Bimbisara entrusted the child. 
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garden to the Sangha for the residence of monks. lie 
advanced up to the Sotapanna stage. He was responsible 
for the introduction of the Vinaya rules permitting sick 
monks to have medical and surgical aids. Jivaka once raised 
the question, whether Buddhist monks should cat meat. 1 
Buddha explained to him that a monk who practised love 
( metta ) to all beings could not deliberately ask for meat. 
He remained always unmindful of what he took as food and 
so if he was offered meat in his begging round he might 
take it, provided it was not specially prepared for him 
nor he had any suspicion that the meat offered had been 
prepared for him. 

3. A. bhayarajabimara, son of king Bimbisara by a 
courtezan of Ujjayini 2 . In the Sanskrit tradition Abhaya is 
described as the son of courtezan Amrapali by king 
Bimbisara. He was at first a follower of the Jainas 
(Nigantha Nataputta) but was won over to Buddhism by 
the Teacher by solving his doubts. He ultimately became 
a monk and attained arbatbood. 

4. $row Kotiviia, son of a very rich banker of Camp a 
(mod. Bhagalpur), the capital of Anga. The palm of his 
hand and the soles of his feet were so delicate that he could 
not walk bare-footed. He became a devoted monk and 
used to practise meditation by circumambulating {can- 
kra maria) the stupas or sacred sites, which were all used 
to be marked with the blood of his feet. Noticing the 
blood-marks one day, Buddha allowed the use of shoes to 

1 Majjbima, I, p. 369ff . 

2 Ibid.y I, p. 392 ; III, p. 169 ; Samjutta, V, p. 455. 
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liis monks, as Srona Kotivisa declined to use shoes 
as a special favour. 

5. Nygrodha, a distinguished Paribbajaka, who resided 
at Udumbarikarama near Rajagrha. He criticised Buddha 
for advocating mere solitude and not encouraging ascetic 
practices, which he thought were necessary for spirituai 
advancement. I lis views were changed by Buddha by a 
discourse. 1 

6. llpali-gahapati of Nalanda was one of the great 
devotees and supporters of Nigantha Nataputta. One 
day he went to Buddha for establishing the excellence of 
his teacher and his doctrine. Me was, however, silenced 
and won over by Buddha and became his devotee. His 
faith in Buddha became greater when he was permitted by 
the latter to continue his charity to the disciples of 
Nigantha Nataputta. 2 

7. Vukkusdti ( Puskara-sadI = Fo-kia-lo ), king of 
Taksa$ila (Gandhara) was a contemporary of king Bimbi- 
sara. The two kings became friends through some traders 
who used to carry on trade between Gandhara and 
Magadha. Pukkusati once sent valuable presents to 
Bimbisara, who in return sent a golden tablet, on which 
were inscribed important teachings of Buddha. Pukku¬ 
sati on reading them made up his mind to become a 
recluse. He put on yellow robes and walked all the 
way to Rajagrha to meet Buddha who was then dwelling at 
Sr avast!. Buddha observed that he had accumulated 

1 Digba, III, p. 36 f. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 371 f. 
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enough merits to attain perfection and so lie hurried to 
Rajagrha and met Pukkusati without disclosing his 
identity at the hermitage of Bhaggava. lie entered into 
discussion with Pukkusati and delivered to him the 
Dhdlnvlbbanga-mttti, when Pukkusati found out that his 
companion was none else than the great Buddha to whom 
he then paid his homage. 1 

8. Kfttadanla was a learned Brahmana teacher, to 
whom king Bimhisara granted the income of the village 
of Khanumata for the maintenance of his academy. 1 le 
was going to celebrate a sacrifice in the Brahmanical fashion 
when Buddha intervened and replaced his sacrifice by one 
of righteous conduct and moral observances. 2 

9. Vancaiikha is a very popular figure in the Buddhist 
texts, both Hlnayana 3 4 and Mahayana.* He was a 
gandharva and as such a good musician. He played on the 
flute eulogising Buddha and his teachings. He acted as an 
intermediary between Buddha and the gods, specially 
Sakra. He was an ardent admirer and lay-follower of 
Buddha. He had as his wife Bhadda Suriyavaccasa. 

10. Nandamdta was a distinguished female lay-disciple 
of Buddha. There were two Nandamatas, one called 
Uttara and the other Velukantaki. It may be they were 
one and the same person with two names, i.c., Uttara 
Nandamata of Velukanta village. She entertained 
Sariputta and other monks and thereby earned 

1 Majjbvna, III, pp. 237-47. 

2 Dlgha, I, p. 127 f. 

3 Digba, II, p. 263 f. 

4 Sawadhirajasrl/ra, p. 274. 
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great merits. She became a Sakrdagaml} The conversion 
of Vclukantaki Nandamata might have taken place in the 
eleventh year of Buddha’s ministry. She was also noted 
for her ability to memorise some texts of the Pitaka, parti¬ 
cularly the Ptlrtiytnnwaggd of the SnUanipdta. 

11. Viidkbei was the daughter of Dhanahjaya, son of 
Mendaka, a very rich banker of Anga. She was horn in 
the city of Bhaddiya, to which place Buddha once paid a 
visit for instructing Sela Brahmanaand others. ViSakha was 
then only seven years old. She saw Buddha and had great 
reverence for him. Her grandfather Mendaka invited 
Buddha and the monks daily to his house for their fore¬ 
noon meal. At the request of King Prasenajit, Dhanahjaya 
was sent by king Bimbisara to Kosala where he settled at 
Saketa, which place the king of Kosala allotted for his 
residence. When ViSakha reached her marriageable age, 
she was selected by Migara, another rich banker of 
SravastI for his son Punnavaddhana. Migara was a fol¬ 
lower and supporter of Nigantha Nataputta and his saiigha, 
and wanted his son’s wife Visakha to be worshipful to 
them. She however declined to comply with her father- 
in-law’s directions and, after overcoming some difficulties, 
she was able to make her father-in-law a devotee of Buddha. 
Visakha used to feed 500 monks daily. She was granted 
permission by Buddha to give robes to the bhikkhus 
during rainy season, bathing clothes to the nuns, food to 
all monks and nuns coming to SavatthI, medicine to the 
sick and rice-gruel to every monk and nun. She erected 


1 Anguttara , I, p. 26, 88 ; II, p. 164 ; IV, p. 348. 
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the Pubbarama monastery, known also as the Migarama- 
tupasada. She lived up to the 120th year and had several 
grandchildren. She was complimented by Buddha as the 
chief of the female donors to the Sarigha. 

12. Soyadaiida (Sronadanda) was a famous teacher of 
Brahmanical Sastras. He lived at Campa, the capital of 
Anga and was maintained by king Bimbisara by the gram 
of a fief. He once met Buddha and had a talk with him ahoui 
the superiority of Brahmanas by birth. I !c was however 
convinced by Buddha that not birth but moral virtues 
counted in determining the superiority or inferiority of a 
person. Sonadanda was much older than Buddha but he 
declared himself as a lay-follower of the Teacher. 1 

13-14. Ketiiya (Kaincya-rsi) and Selu (Saila-rsi) These 
two ascetics, who were Jatilas, were converted, towards 
the end of Buddha’s life (Gilgit Manuscripts, III, i. p. 
259 f.). Kaineya rsi, on listening to Buddha’s discourses 
on the four truths, became highly impressed and advanced 
spiritually to the Anagami stage. He offered to Buddha 
eight kinds of fruit-drinks, which were accepted 
by him and also were allowed to the monks under 
certain conditions. Kaineya felt very happy that 
his request was complied with by the Teacher, and 
invited him and his monks to a meal in his hermitage. 
From early dawn, he made a great preparation for 
entertaining the Sarigha, and these drew attention of 
Saila-rsi, who, on hearing of Buddha’s merits as well 
as those of his Sarigha, became anxious to join the Sarigha. 

1 Tiigba, I. 
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Before meal-time he with his 500 followers approached 
Bhagava and got admission into the Sarigha as ordained 
monks. When Kaineva was serving food to the monks, 
lie found to his pleasant surprise that his friend Saila along 
with his disciples was seated among the monks. Kaineya 
thereupon decided to join the Buddhist order and sought 
ordination from the Teacher on the following day. 1 Their 
training was entrusted to Mahakapphina, Sariputta and 
Moggallana. 

15. Angulimala was the son of the priest of king 
Prasenajit of Kosala. His father was Bhaggava or Gagga, 
and mother Mantani. He was sent to TaksaSila, where he 
surpassed his comrades in his academic attainments and 
this roused the jealousy of his fellow-mates, who managed 
to create a split between the Acarya and Angulimala. In 
order to get rid of Angulimala, the Acarya asked him to 
procure 100 human fingers as his remuneration. Ariguli- 
mala,as in duty bound,went to Kosala laid himself ambush 
at the cross-roads, killed 99 men and collected their fingers. 
Accidentally the 100th victim of his was going to be his 
mother. Buddha discovered that Angulimala had great 
merits to his credit and that all would be lost if he 

1 In the Pali tradition, the account of the conversion of Keniya and 
Scla is given as follows — 

Keniya and Scla belonged to Apana in Anga. The former was 
a rich Brahmana, while the latter was a distinguished Brahmanical 
teacher with many students. They were followers of the Jatilas. 
Keniya met Buddha and offered him and his monks, sweet drinks 
and listened to his teachings, which made a good impression on Scla, 
who thereupon became a lay disciple of Buddha along with Keniya 
(Sutta Nipata, p. 102 ff). 
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committed the deadly sin of matricide. 1-Ic hurried to the 
waiting place of Ahgulimala and became the 100th person. 
By his extraordinary power he brought Ahgulimala to 
his sense and then admitted him into his Sahgha. Soon 
after Ahgulimala attained arbathood. This conversion 
took place in the twentieth year of Buddha’s ministry. 1 2 

16. Wrahimlyn was a Brahmana teacher of Mithila. 
He was 120 years old when Buddha visited Vidcha. I le 
sent his pupil Uttaramanava to find out if Buddha possessed 
all the thirty-two signs of great men. Receiving an affirm¬ 
ative answer from Uttara, he met Buddha at Makhadcva 
mango garden. In the presence of a large congregation, 
who was very respectful to Brahmayu, the latter touched 
the feet of Buddha and listened to a discourse delivered 
by him. He invited Buddha and his monks to his house 
and entertained them for a week. He died soon after this 
meeting and became an . \nagawl? 

17. 'Maball —Mahali was a Licchavi and probably 
a follower of Purana Kassapa and believed in the existence 
of soul and body. He met Buddha at Kutagara^ala in 
Vesali and listened to Buddha’s discourses on the eight¬ 
fold path and other topics 3 and became a devotee of 
Buddha. 

18. Siha was a Licchavi general and a follower of 
Nigantha Nataputta. He was wrongly informed about 
the teachings of Buddha. Once along with many Liccha- 

1 Majjbima , II, 103-4. 

2 Ibid, II, P. 146. 

3 DJgha 1,150-8 Samyn/ta, iii, 68 f. 
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vis, lie met Buddha and was much impressed by his teach¬ 
ings. He invited Buddha and his disciples to his house, 
served a meal with meat, which brought forth vehement 
criticism from the Nigantha Nataputtas. This was made 
an occasion for Buddha's laving down the five restrictions 
to be observed by monks in eating meat. 1 SJha with many 
Licchavis became lay-disciples of Buddha, lie was 
permitted to continue his charities to the Niganthas, for 
which his devotion to Buddha increased further. 

19. Saccaka was a teacher of the Licchavis and a 
devoted follower of Nigantha Nataputta. He was de¬ 
feated in a controversy with Buddha (Cula-Saccakasutta) 
and became his follower. He had four daughters who 
after discussion with Sariputta joined the order of nuns. 2 

20. Janus so iji was a rich and distinguished Brahmana 
teacher. He used to meet Buddha often at Jetavana- 
vihara and had discussions with him on diverse topics. 
He was the royal priest of the king of Kosala. He prob¬ 
ably became a lay-devotee of Buddha. 

21. Vakkali (Sans. Vakrapali) belonged to a cele¬ 
brated Brahmana family of Sravasti. He became a 
bhik$u and developed great faith in Buddha. He was 
told by Buddha that he could see him truly if he could 
have an insight into his dhanw/a. One day he was going 
to commit suicide by throwing himself down the 
precipice of Grdhrakuta when he was stopped by Buddha 
who gave him directions for meditations and other 

1 Vinaya, I, p. 233 f ; IV, p. 179. 

s Majjhima, I, p. 234 f. 
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practices. He however ended his life by a knife and when 
he was feeling excruciating pain, he attained arba/bood but 
died then and there. 

22. Bavarl was the royal priest of the king of Kosala. 
He became an ascetic, went to Dak$inapatha and dwelt 
in a hermitage on the bank of the Godavari in Assaka. He 
performed a great sacrifice when he was teased by a Brah- 
mana who cursed him for failing to give him 500 coins. 
Being afraid of the curse he asked his disciples to seek 
from Buddha a remedy. His disciples proceeded to SavatthI 
but learning that Buddha had just left the city, they 
followed him and met him at Rajagrha. 1 They listened to 
Buddha's discourses and became arhats while one of them, 
Pingiya, nephew of Bavarl, remained an andgdmi. Pingiya 
returned to Bavarl and recounted to him what lie had learnt 
from Buddha. Hearing Pirigiya’s exposition of Buddha’s 
teachings Bavarl also became an anaga/rii , while Pingiya 
attained arhatbood. 

23. SumkkiiaUa, a Licchavi prince of Vcsall, became 
the personal attendant of Buddha towards the end of 
his life. He remained with Buddha for some time but 
felt dissatisfied because Buddha refrained from exhibiting 
miraculous powers and answering his queries about the 
beginning of the world. He left the Buddhist Sarigha 
and became a disciple of Korakhattiya, then of Kandarama- 
saka, and lastly of Patikaputta in admiration of their ascetic 
practices which were disapproved by Buddha. 2 

1 For the route taken by Bivari’s disciples, see above, p. 17. 

2 DIgba, Patikasutta. 


* 
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24. Devadatta —Towards the end of Buddha’s ministry, 
Devadatta grew jealous of Buddha’s ever increasing popu¬ 
larity, and began to devise schemes for overthrowing the 
Teacher from his exalted position. 

Devadatta, cousin and brother-in-law of Prince Sid- 
dhartha, was a person full of jealousy and of sinister 
designs, and bore enmity towards Prince Siddhartha in 
several of their previous existences. He was one of 
the earliest converts of Buddha and was admitted into 
the Sangha along with Ananda, Anuruddha and Upali. 
He made some spiritual progress and attained certain 
rddbis (supernatural powers) by which he could convince 
AjataSatru that he was a saint. He collected also some 
monks of his ilk around him like Kokalika and Kota- 
maraka Tissa and also a few nuns like Thullananda, 
and obtained the support of a small section of lay- 
devotees like Dandapani and Suppabuddha. Towards 
the end of Buddha’s life, he wanted that Buddha, like other 
religious heads, should nominate him as his successor. 
Buddha told him that he was not going to name any suc¬ 
cessor of his, not even his best disciples like Sariputta and 
Moggallana, not to speak of an evil-minded person like 
him. On this refusal, Devadatta flew into rage, secured 
the sympathy of some wicked monks and formed a new 
party with himself as the leader. He obtained the support 
of King AjataSatru, who was then a prince designing plans 
to kill his old father king Bimbisara. With Ajatasatru’s 
help he made attempts to take Buddha’s life once by 
engaging some ruffians, then by throwing a huge boulder 
9 
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from the top of a hill and lastly by letting loose a mad 
rutting elephant called Nalagiri. The ruffians turned into 
devotees when they approached the Teacher while the 
downward course of the boulder was arrested by twin 
rocks, letting a splinter of the boulder strike the feet of the 
Teacher and shedding his blood. As regards the mad 
elephant, it is said that when Nalagiri rushed into the city 
trampling down hundreds of men Buddha was passing 
by the street along with his monks ; some of them 
ran heltcr and skelter and many disciples and devotees 
entreated Buddha to step aside to avoid the fury of Nala¬ 
giri, while Ananda remained steady and did not leave his 
side. Buddha did not swerve an inch and proceeded un¬ 
ruffled in his usual round. Nalagiri came rushing at him 
but, alas to the astonishment of all, it lay down at his feet 
and listened to the reproachful words of the Great Being. 
This news of taming Nalagiri spread all round like fire, 
and Buddha's fame spread far and wide and subdued even 
Ajata£atru, who approached the Teacher, asked for forgive¬ 
ness and expressed his firm faith in him. Failing in his 
nefarious designs, Devadatta set himself up as a leader of 
some monks, who disapproved of the easy life permitted 
by Buddha to his disciples and laid down that (i) every 
monk should be a forest-dweller, (ii) live on alms and 
never accept any invitation from the laity, (iii) use rags only 
collected from dust heap for his robes and (iv) sleep under 
a tree and never under a roof and lastly(v) never eat fish or 
flesh even under the restriction prescribed by Buddha. 
Devadatta, it is said, suffered long in hells for these evil 
deeds. ’ 
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BUDDHA’S LAST JOURNEY 

After completing his work of propagating Ills teachings 
and organizing the monastic institutions Bhagavan Buddha 
made up his mind to enter into parinirvdna. To lay down 
his mortal remains at Kusinagara he decided to leave 
Rajagrha. Vassakara Brahmana, the Governor of Patali- 
putra, on receiving the news of Buddha’s departure from 
Rajagrha went to him and enquired in the name of king 
AjataSatru how the Vajjians could be conquered. In 
reply Buddha spoke of certain practices and virtues of the 
Vajjians which maintained their invincibility. After 
leaving Rajagrha, Bhagava passed through Ambalatthi- 
ka, Nalanda (Pavarikambavana) and reached Pataligama, 
which was then a mere village left to the care 
of two Brahmana officers of king AjataSatru, 
Sunidha and Vassakara. The two officers were instructed 
by the king to fortify the town against the attack of 
neighbouring enemies, particularly the Vajjians. Buddha 
and his Sarigha were entertained by the devotees of Pata- 
ligama including the Brahmana officials, who, out of 
reverence for Buddha, decided to name the gate and the 
landing place by which Buddha left Pataligama as 
Gotamadvara and Gotamatittha respectively. 

After leaving Pataliputta, Buddha passed through 
Kotigama and Nadika (Girijakavasatha) and reached 
Vai$all (Ambapalivana) delivering discourses at each of 
his halting places. On receiving the news of Buddha’s 
arrival in her Mango garden, the courtezan Ambapali 
came to invite him and his Sarigha to her residence for fore- 
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noon meals. Buddha referred to her exquisite beauty and 
feminine charms and warned his monk-disciples to be 
on guard by exercising restraint on their senses. When 
Ambapall was returning home, she was met by the 
1 dcchavi nobles who were forestalled by Ambapall in having 
the privilege of offering meals to Buddha and his Sahgha. 
They offered her a price for giving up the privilege, but she 
declined and made elaborate arrangements for welcoming 
the Teacher and his disciples and gave them food to her 
heart’s content. After the meal-offering, she donated her 
Ambavana for the residence of monks. Bhagavan Buddha 
complimented her for her charity and piety, and instructed 
her to realise the impermanence of wealth and beauty and 
to look upon religion as the best ornament. He addressed 
the Licchavis also and advised them to follow the right path 
of good conduct and to subdue pride and lust for pelf 
and power. He warned them against the heretical teachers 
who claimed purity by living the life of an animal or by 
having three ablutions daily, or by performing firc-sacrificcs 
or by practising austerities without moral rectitude. 

After staying for some time in the Mango-grove of 
Ambapall, Buddha with his Sangha moved to Beluvagama 
to spend the rainy season retreat (vassa) there. He fell very 
ill but he suppressed his illness, as he thought that it would 
not be proper to attain parburvatja without giving prior 
intimation to his innumerable devotees. Ananda felt 
very happy to find the Teacher again in good health and 
said that he knew that the Teacher could not depart from 
this world without giving last instructions to his disciples. 
He was however told by the Teacher that he was eighty 
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years old and was carrying on his body as a rickety chariot. 
His true disciples should not expect from him active 
guidance, should be self-reliant and depend on his teach¬ 
ings ( attadipo ai/asaratjo amnmisiiraijo, dbammadipo dbttmnia- 
sarano aiitinnasuraijd) and practise the four smrlynpastbdnas 
(sclf-rccollcctcdncss) (sec infra, p. 184-5). 

Buddha returned to Vaisali and told Ananda that he 
liked the Cetiyas of the place, viz., Udena, Gotamaka, 
Sattambaka, Bahuputta, Sarandada and Capala. While 
staying at Capala cetiya, he told Ananda that one who 
had mastered the four rddbipadas (power of concentration 
of (i) will, (ii) thought, (iii) energy and (iv) investiga¬ 
tion could, if he wished, live for an aeon. This hint of the 
Teacher could not be grasped by Ananda, who missed the 
opportunity to beseech him to live for an aeon. At that 
moment Mara appeared before the Teacher and said that 
as he had accomplished his task of propagating his religion 
widely, making many faithful disciples, he should now 
enter into parinirvana. Buddha agreed and said that he 
was going to lay down his mortal body after three months. 
When he made this determination, the earth quaked to 
confirm it. Ananda became mad with grief when he 
learnt that his beloved Teacher had fixed the limit of his 
life. He was consoled by the Teacher with the words that 
separation from the dear ones was inevitable and all origin¬ 
ated beings and objects must have decay and destruction. 

Buddha then had all the monks residing in and around 
VaiSall assembled at Mahavana Kutagarasala and reminded 
them that his whole teachings consisted of the thirty-seven 
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Bodbipakfiya dharmas} He left VaiSali casting his last look 
at it. He then crossed Bhandagama, Hatthigama and 
Jambugama and reached Bhoganagara where he directed 
his disciples to give special attention to observance of moral 
precepts (slid), meditation ( samadbi ), acquisition of know¬ 
ledge ( patina) and attainment of emancipation ( vimutti ). 
He then gave them instructions for checking up the 
authenticity of Wuddhiwacami. 

From Bhoganagara he moved on to Pava and stayed 
at the mango garden of Cunda, the blacksmith’s son, 
who invited him for the forenoon meal. Cunda prepared 
sukaramaddava (a kind of mushroom )* and offered 
it to the monks. Buddha asked Cunda to serve sukuiru- 
maddava to him alone and not to the monks as they 
would not be able to digest it. He took it and became 
seriously ill with excruciating pain. He moved then to 
KuSinagara and laid himself down under a tree on a 
robe folded four times. He accepted an excellent robe 
offered by Pukkusa xMallaputta, who became his lay- 
devotee. He then took his bath at Kakvttba nadl and went 
to the Salavana of the Mallas at KuSInagara. The whole 
of Vai$ali was distressed at the news of the impending 
demise of the Great Being and appeared like the orphan 
daughter grieving at the death of her father, and 
had no words to express her sorrow and weeped in silence. 

1 These are as follows: 4 SmrtyupasthJna, 4 Samyakprahana, 
4 Rddhipada, 5 Indriya, 5 Bala, 7 Bodhyanga, 8 Marga. (See 
infra, p. 183 f.) 

* Sukaramaddava is wrongly translated by European scholars as 
“Boar’s flesh.” ( See infra, p. 324 ) 
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The warlike Licchavis lost all their strength and energy and 
were just enduring their sufferings with fortitude. The 
world lost a mastermind and every one realised that all 
earthly existences must have an end ! The learned monks 
remained seated with composure and meditated on the 
truths taught by the Teacher of gods and men, and were 
pondering over the fact that their omniscient master was 
going to have eternal rest. The gods made the Sala trees 
full of flowers for shedding on the body of Bhagavan. 
They came to have their last look at the god of gods and 
Upavana, who was fanning Bhagava at the time, was asked 
by Buddha himself to move away so as not to obstruct the 
view of the gods assembled there. The gods also grieved 
at the thought of Buddha’s impending demise. 

Buddha then gave the directions to his lay-disciples 
to earn merit by pilgrimage to the four places, viz., 
Kapilavastu, Gaya, Sarnath and Kasia, sanctified by (i) 
Buddha’s birth, (ii) attainment of Bodhi, (iii) delivery of 
first discourse and (iv) parinirvana respectively. He 
gave also hints for the celebrations to be performed 
at his funeral pyre. 

Ananda entreated Buddha to choose as the site for his 
parinirvaria one of the six important cities, viz., Campa, 
Rajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi, and BaranasI but 
Buddha declined and described the former greatness of 
Kuslnara. The Mallas of Kuslnara then rushed to Buddha’s 
place of rest and offered their adoration. 

Subhadda, a heretical paribbajaka, suddenly made up 
his mind to have his ordination as a Buddhist monk 
directly from Bhagava, who inspite of his failing health, 
complied with his wishes. 
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After ordaining Subhadda, Bhagava instructed Ananda 
to tell his disciples that after his demise his teachings and 
disciplinary rules would be their teacher and guide and that 
they could discard some of the minor disciplinary rules 
laid down by him, should they feel so necessary. 

He then entered into his last meditation rising from the 
first to the eigh th and then came down to the first. He again 
rose from the first to the fourth and laid down his mortal 
remains for ever. The event was signified by an earthquake 
while Brahma Sahampati and Sakka, the king of gods, 
expressed their sorrow by saying that all constituted 
beings and objects must have decay and the final decay was 
all that could be desired. Anuruddha, an arhat, referred 
to the extraordinary power of concentration of the Teacher 
and compared his departure from the mortal world and 
attainment of mental freedom to the flame of a lamp dying 
out, while Ananda, who was not very spiritually advanced, 
was struck by the mysterious outburst of nature, grieving 
and shedding tears all the time. Thus ended the fleeting 
life of a Great Being, the god of men and gods, so 
inexorable is the law of nature : Anicca vata sankhard 
uppadavayadhammino. 




CHAPTER V 


BRAHMAtfAS of kosala 

IT’OSALA of the Buddhist texts corresponds roughly to 

the sub-montane or Terai region of Uttar Pradesh, 
i.e., the northern parts of the districts of Gorakhpur, 
Basti, Gonda and Bahraich including the low hills 1 on 
the north of Bahraich and Gonda districts. There were a 
few villages which have been described in the Pali texts 
as the exclusive habitation of Brahmanas, c.g., Ekasala, 
Icchanarigala, Nagaravinda, Manasakata, Venagapura, 
Dandakappaka, and Veludvara. 

ftrdbwana-Mdhdsdlas: Besides these there were a few 
villages, which were given away by King Pasenadi 
to distinguished Brahmana teachers and one Ksatriya 
(Rajanna) teacher very probably for maintaining their 
academic institutions and their students. The names 
preserved in the Pali texts are : 

(i) Pokkharasadi of Ukkattha, 

(ii) Lohicca of Salavati, 

(iii) Cariki of Opasada, 

(iv) Payasi Rajanna of Setavya. 2 

1 Samyutta I, p. 116 : Kosalesu Himavanttpadese arannakCitikayam. 

1 The grants were made in these terms: Sattussadam satinakat$h- 
odakam sadhanham rajabhoggam raniii Pasenadi-Kosalena dinnain 
rajadayam brahmadeyyam. 
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At Manasakata lived a number of distinguished rich 
(Mahasala) Brahmanas, of whom Tarukkha, Janussoni, 
Todeyya are specially mentioned. 1 These Brahmanas used 
to spend lavishly for performing sacrificial ceremonies. 
Janussoni moved about in a white chariot drawn by four 
white mares, decorated with white strappings and reins. 
The chariot was covered by a white umbrella. The brahmana 
had white head-gear, white cloth, white shoes and was 
fanned by white chowrie (valavljani) and looked like the 
god Brahma moving in a clean chariot (Brahmayana). - 

The suttas dealing with the meeting of Brahmana 
Mahasalas mentioned above are introduced almost in a 
stereotyped form of which an instance is given here. The 
meeting of Pokkharasadi with Buddha is described thus: 
Buddha reached Icchanangala Brahmanagama in Kosala 
with 500 monks. Pokkharasadi, the Mahasala-Brahmana 
of Ukkattha. heard of Samana Gotama’s arrival at Tech a- 
nangala as also of his great reputation as the very wise, fully 
enlightened knower of the world, the excellent guide and 
teacher of men and gods. He preached a doctrine which 
was excellent in the beginning, middle and end, and con¬ 
ducive to a pure and holy life. Pokkharasadi had a very 
intelligent and learned student called Ambattha. He 
deputed him to ascertain how far the reputation of 
Samana Gotama as heard by him was true and whether he 
possessed all the thirty-two signs indicating either a 
Cakjravatti or a Sammasambuddha. Ambattha met 

... r, • • • i . 

- ;; * V • f . • ^ • . ..... 

1 Digha, I, p. 235 ; cf. Suttanipdta, p. 115. - ; __ ^ 

2 Majjkima, I, p. 176 ; Samjutta, V, p. 4; \ • • * • '• 
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Buddha and tried to establish the superiority of Brahmanas 
by birth. Buddha by his usual arguments refuted it. 
Ambattha then noticed that Buddha possessed all the 
thirty two signs. He went back and reported it to his 
teacher and related to him the discussion that he had with 
Buddha. Pokkharasadi took Ambattha to task for his 
irreverent talks with such a great personality and he him¬ 
self proceeded to the place where Buddha was staying and 
invited him to his residence for midday meal. Buddha 
accepted the invitation and on the following day after 
taking his meal, he delivered his discourses first on the 
merits of gift and moral observances, on deeds leading to 
heavens, and evils of sensual pleasures. When he found 
his listener’s mind soft and pliable, he delivered the higher 
teachings of the four truths. Being very much impressed 
by the discourses, Pokkharasadi with his children, wife, 
ministers and others took refuge in Buddha and begged 
of him to be regarded as a lay-devotee of his and requested 
him to visit his house for alms as he did of his other 
upasakas. 1 

The Lohiccasutta also opens in a similar manner. 
Lohicca Brahmana sent his barber Bhesika to invite 
Samana Gotama who accepted the invitation. Lohicca 
Brahmana held the view that a person should acquire merits 
by good deeds but he need not divulge to others how and 
what he had acquired. Buddha convinced him by 
arguments that his view was not correct. He spoke of 
teachers who had not perfected themselves and whose 


1 Dlgba, I. 
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instructions also were not faithfully followed by his 
disciples. He himself was an ideal teacher and had many 
spiritual acquisitions, lie imparted his teachings to 
others, who derived benefit by following them. 1 On 
one occasion Lohicca Brahmana 2 met Mahakaccayana 
and learnt from him the Buddhist teaching that a person 
should have self-control and this could be acquired 
by keeping one-self free from attachments caused by the 
function of the sense-organs. 

The Carikisutta 3 opens in a little different style. One 
day Canki Brahmana saw that the residents of Opasada 
were going to Buddha to listen to his teachings. He 
decided to follow them. He was however dissuaded 
by some Brahmanas who had come there from other 
places and said that as Canki was a very learned teacher 
of a very high family and was maintained by a grant 
of king Pasenadi, he should not go to sec Samaria 
Gotama. Canki explained to them that Santana Gotama 
also came of a very high family and had immense wealth 
which he gave up and became a recluse at an early age. 
He was perfect in morals and had got rid of attach¬ 
ment. He was a teacher of many. He had as his lay- 
devotees men like kings Bimbisara and Pasenadi, and even 
Pokkharasadi, a Mahasala-Brahmana. He had come to 
Opasada and it was his duty to show him due honour and 
courtesies. He approached Buddha with a large number 

1 Digba, I. 

s Samyutta, IV, p. 120. 

3 Majjbima, II, p. 164. 
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of Brahmana followers but had no talk with Buddha. 
He only listened to a discussion of Buddha with Kapathika- 
manava regarding the realisation and preservation of the 
truth ( SticcannpatH and saccannrakkixujd ). 

J anus so n i- B r ah man a-A1 ah as ala met Buddha three times. 

1 le first heard from Pilotika Paribbajaka that Buddha 
was all-cnlightcncd, that his doctrine was excellent 
and that his sarigha was pure and noble, and that Buddha’s 
knowledge was so deep that none could fathom it. He 
silenced all disputants who tried to heckle him and made 
them his followers. He convinced also many Brahmana 
and Gahapati Mahasalas by arguments and established the 
flawlcssness of his doctrine. On hearing the words of 
Pilotika, Janussoni became very faithful and offered his 
homage to Buddha from a distance. He then approached 
the Teacher and referred to the talk he had with Pilotika. 
Buddha explained to him briefly his ethical teachings, the 
means of controlling one’s sense-organs, practice of mind¬ 
fulness (satipatthanas — smrtyupast bar,as) and meditations 
(sawadhif . Janussoni was very much impressed by the 
discourses and became a lay-devotee of Buddha. On one 
occasion, Janussoni referred to the practice of monks of 
going to a forest for the purpose of meditation. He said 
that this practice of living a solitary life in a forest must 
be very hard for them. Buddha in reply recounted his own 
experiences, how before attaining Sambodhi he resorted 
to this practice and felt terrified on some occasions but 
he found out that the cause of his fear was either an animal 

1 Majjbima, I, p. 176. see infra, p. 184 f. 
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passing along or a peacock knocking down a branch of a 
tree or wind blowing the fallen leaves. He said that fear 
arose mostly out of an impure state of mind,and when one 
got rid of it,he felt no fear any more even while meditating 
in a dreadful forest. He experienced this all and ultimately 
attained the higher powers and perfect knowledge. 1 On 
another occasion Janussoni raised the question whether 
“all exists or not.” Buddha, as is well known, rejected 
these two extreme views and taught a middle path of eight¬ 
fold practices which he termed as hrabmayami} According 
to him the question of existence or non-existence of pheno¬ 
menal objects should not be raised as they were mere 
appearances like a mirage. Hence to put any question 
relating to their reality or unreality was futile and should 
be left unanswered (avyakata). 3 

R djadha Mabasala : The Payasisuttanta 4 is similar in style 
to that of Carikisutta. In this suttanta Arhat Kumara 
Kassapa appears in place of Samana Gotama. Pay 5si was 
a rdjanna and not a brahmana-mahasala. He held the view 
that there was no after-world, neither self-born beings, 
nor effects of good or bad deeds. Kumara Kassapa by several 
similes changed his view and made him a lay-devotee. 

Attainment oj Brabmaloka : The Brahmanas with whom 
Buddha came in contact were mostly seekers of Brahma- 
hood (Brahmasahavyata). A typical conversation from 

1 Majjbima , I, p. 16. 

* Sa 'mjutta, V, p. 4. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 76. 

4 Digha, ITT. 
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the Tevijjasufta 1 is given below : Two young Brahmana 
students were disputing whether the path prescribed by 
Pokkharsati for reaching Brahmaloka (Brahmasahavyata) 
was better than that prescribed by Tarukkha. In order to 
settle their dispute, they decided to approach Buddha. 
They admitted that there were different paths leading to 
Brahmaloka prescribed by the Brahmanas of different 
Sakhas, viz., Addhariya (Adhvaryu), Tittiriya (Taittiriya), 
Chandoka (Chandogya-Samavedic) and Bavharija (Bah- 
vrca-Rigvedic). Buddha after hearing their points of 
dispute questioned whether any Brahmana or his teacher 
or his teacher’s teacher or the seers like Atthaka, Vamaka, 
Vamadeva, Vcssamitta, Yamataggi, Arigirasa, Bharadvaja, 
Vasettha, Kassapa, Bhagu had seen Brahma. They ad¬ 
mitted that none of the teachers or seers said that he had 
seen Brahma. Buddha then said that the Sun and the Moon 
were seen by every body but none could tell us about the 
path to reach them while Brahma was not so seen and so 
how could one indicate the path to a place unseen. Was 
not the seeking of Brahmaloka similar to asking for a 
beautiful girl without knowing her whereabouts or putting 
up a staircase without knowing the place to be reached by 
it. He further said that the Brahmanas invited by mantras 


the gods Indra, Soma, Varuna, I$ana, Prajapati, Brahma 
etc. 2 Such solicitations might be compared to a person 
wishing to cross a river asking the other shore to; come to 
him. He then asked them: Was it not a fact' that Brahma 
was free from avarice, ill-will,- tmpurity and if sp;_wc*e the 


1 Dlgfol, p. 235 f.' 

2 Sehgutia, I, p. 219. 
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Brahmanas seeking Brahmahood had the same virtues, if 
not, then how could there be an association ( sahavyatd ) 
between two different categories, one pure and the other 
impure. The Brahmana students got dumb-founded and 
asked Buddha if he knew the path leading to Brahmaloka. 
Buddha answered in the affirmative and said that the path 
according to him was as follows : A person should at 
first dissociate himself from five pleasures derived through 
five sense-organs : eyes, ears, nose, tongue and body 
( kd/uagmid) and destroy the five hindrances ( mintralias )* 
and then practise the four pure forms of living ( brahma- 
vihdra) which consisted in exercising towards all beings a 
feeling of love (mef/d) and compassion ( karutid) and in 
feeling real joy ( mudita ) at the success of others including 
one’s rivals or enemies, and lastly in maintaining equanimity 
(npekkha) in weal and woe. The acquisition of these four 
mental states required a long and arduous practice and 
according to Buddha only these four which he defined as 
“pure abodes” ( brahma-vihara ) could make one a denizen 
of Brahmaloka. By perfection in these four practices, one 
would get rid of avarice, ill-will, impurity and could claim 
association with Brahma (Brahmasahavyata) 2 

Brahma pas* superiority by birth : Another topic which is 
usually discussed with the Brahmana teachers is the claim 

1 The nlvaranas are :— 

(a) Kamacchanda^strong desire for worldly objects. 

(b) Vyapada=ill-will, envy. 

(c) Thinamiddha=idleness, slothfulness. 

(d) Ufltihacca-kukkucca=arrogance, doubt. 

(e) Vicildccha^lack of faith in the Triratna. see infra, p. 179. 

* Majjbima , tl, pp. 195, 207. 
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made by the Brahmanas of their superiority by birth. The 
Brahmanas did not approve of Buddha’s lack of respect 
for them and there were also occasions when the Brah¬ 
manas were rude to the Teacher. It is said that at Savatthi 
when Aggika Bharadvaja was burning sacrificial fire and 
offering oblations ( ahnti ), Buddha in course of his begging 
round approached the place of sacrifice. Aggika Bharad¬ 
vaja seeing him from a distance cried “O shaven-headed 
monk, O base-born, you remain there” (“tatra-eva mundaka, 
tatra-eva samanaka tatra-eva vasalaka titthahiti”). Buddha 
took his words qu'etly and asked the Brahmana whether 
he knew the true meaning of “vasalaka” and explained to 
him that a wicked person not observing the moral precepts 1 
and duties was really a Vasalaka’ and not a saint like him. 2 
Sundarika Bharadvaja Brahmana, after burning sacrificial 
fire ( ciggihntta\ was looking for a person to whom he would 
offer the remnant of his clarified butter ( havyasesd) meant 
for oblations. Buddha was then seated under a tree cover¬ 
ing his head. On hearing the sound of footsteps, he 
removed the cover and saw the Brahmana, who thereupon 

1 The moral precepts arc :— 

(a) Panatipata pativirato hoti=abstention from killing. 

(b) Adinnadana „ „ „ » stealing. 

(c) Musavada „ „ „ „ speaking 

falsehood. 

(d) Abrahmacariya „ „ „ » leading an 

unchaste life. 

(c) Suramerayamajjapamadat{hana pativirato hoti=abstention 
from drinking wine and keeping away from places of 
merry making. 

2 Suttanipata, p. 21. 

10 
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Hew into rage and said “O you are a shaveling and was 
about to turn back but thinking again that sometimes 
a Brahmana also had his head shaved, he turned round and 
enquired of Buddha’s caste. In reply Buddha said that 
he was neither a Brahmana nor a prince, not even a Vaisya 
but a recluse seeking nothing and that a gift to him would 
bear great fruit. 1 On one occasion, Buddha was going 
towards the meeting hall where the Brahmanas living 
in the Sakya territory were seated in an assembly. 
They said, “Who are these shaven-headed recluses, how 
they should know the rules of a meeting ?” (ke ca mundaka 
samanaka, ke ca sabhadhammain janissanti). 2 Buddha 
however remained silent and walked up to the hall. 
Among the Brahmanas there were some who doubted the 
superiority of Brahmanas by birth. At Icchanarigala 
where Buddha was staying, Vasettha and Bharadvaja, 
students of Pokkharasati and Tarukkha respectively, had a 
difference of opinion, one holding the superiority of Brah¬ 
manas by birth, and the other by their deeds, viz., observ¬ 
ance of rituals and moral duties (jatiya brahmano hoti 
udahu bhavati kammana). To have their difference 
settled, they placed their problem before Buddha, who ex¬ 
plained to them that if there was no distinction by origin 
among trees, shrubs, insects, reptiles, birds, then why should 
there be a distinction by birth among human beings. 
It is by profession that one was called a cultivator ( kassahi ), 
a craftsman ( sippiha\ a trader (vatiija), a servant ( pessika ), 
a thief (cord), a wrestler (j'odbajIva) ti . an officiating priest 

1 Suttampa/a, p. 79 ; Sa^yutta, I, p. 167. 

2 Sa'wjutta, I, p. 184. 
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(yajaka ), a king (raja) and so his conclusion was that a 
Brahmana should not claim superiority by birth. He said 
that a person leading a perfectly pure life should be called 
a Brahmana. His view was expressed in these words : 
Na jacca brahmano hoti, na jacca hoti abrahmano 
Kammana brahmano hoti, kammana hoti abrahmano. 
Tapcna brahmacariyena samyamcna damcna ca 
etena brahmano hoti etarii brahmanarii uttamarh. 1 

[Trar/sl .—One is neither a Brahmana nor a non-Brah- 
mana by birth. It is by one's action (profession) that one 
is a Brahmana or a non-Brahmana. It is by religious 
exercises and by leading a holy life and by self-control and 
discipline, one becomes a Brahmana and an excellent one.] 
Assalayana put the same problem in a little different 
form to Buddha while he was staying at Savatthl. He 
stated that Brahmana is the only highest caste, others arc 
low and impure. They are the descendants of Brahma. 
Buddha in reply advanced the following arguments (a) 
Brahmanas are born of their mothers in the same way as 
do men of other castes ; (b) in Yona-Kamboja and other 
border countries there arc two castes, masters and servants, 
but there masters sometimes become servants, and servants 
masters ; (c) a Brahmana goes to hell or heaven on account 
of his evil or good deeds so also do the men of other castes ; 
(d) a Brahmana or any other caste-man can equally culti¬ 
vate virtue like love and compassion, clean their bodies by 
bath in rivers, kindle fire from a faggot and so forth and 
there is no difference in the fire, and lastly (e) an educated 


1 Suttanipata, p. 115. 
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Brahmana receives more respect than an uneducated and 
so a distinction between two Brahmanas is admitted, 
and hence, it is not mere birth but deed ( kiwnmi ) is the 
criterion for one’s superiority or inferiority. 1 * Subha 
Todeyyaputta approached Buddha at Savatthi with the 
question why among men arc found some superior and 
some inferior (manussanam dissati hinappanltata) in health, 
colour, wealth, family, knowledge and so forth. Buddha 
said that superiority and inferiority of being depended 
on the past deeds which were in fact the progenitors, rela¬ 
tives, and support of all beings (Kammassaka satta kam- 
madayada kammayoni kammabandhu kammapatisarana) - . 

I-Ic concluded his exposition by the following stanza : 

Kammana vattati loko kammana vattati paja 

Kammanibandhana satta rathassanlva yayato. 3 4 

[Trawl .—On deeds depends the world, likewise on deeds 
depend the men of the world, beings were linked up with 
their past deeds, like the king-pin of the moving chariot.] 1 

The Brahmana teachers posed many other problems 
for Buddha’s solution, particularly those which were 
current at the time, e.g., whether the phenomenal world 
exists or not (sabbam atthi), whether the soul exists or not, 
whether the Tathagata (i.e., the perfectly emancipated 
being) exists or not after death, what is the gradual course 
of training envisaged by Buddha (sec infra, and p. 193 b.) • 

so forth. 

1 Mcjjbima, II, p. 147. 

* Ibid., HI, p. 203. 

3 Suttanipata , p. 123. 

4 For a discussion cn the theory of Kamma see infra, p. 2' 1-2. 
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I5rahwa/ja householders'. Besides the Brahmana teachers 
and disputants, there were many Brahmana householders 
who used to listen to Buddha’s discourses. Some of them 
became lay-devotees (/ ipasuktis ) while a few joined the 
Buddhist order of monks. 

In the SamyuHa Nikdytd appear the names of the 
following Brahmanas of Kosala and the Sakyan territory, 
who approached Buddha with their queries and after listen¬ 
ing to Buddha’s thought-provoking replies became monks 
while others declared themselves as lay-devotees (upasakas). 
Those who attained arhathood were (i) Ahirhsaka, (ii) Jata 
Bharadvaja, (iii) Suddhika Bharadvaja, (iv) Aggika Bharad¬ 
vaja, (v) Sundarika Bharadvaja and (vi) Bahudhiti Bharad¬ 
vaja. Those who became upasakas were (i) Udaya, 
(ii) Devahita, (iii) Lukhapapurana, (iv) Manatthaddha, 
(v) Paccanikasata, (vi) Navakammika-Bharadvaja, (vii) 
Katthahara, (viii) Matuposaka, (ix) Bhikkhaka, (x) Sanga- 
rava, (xi) Verahaccani Brahman! and (xii) Khomadussaka 
Brahmana-gahapatika. This list should be taken as a 
typical and not an exhaustive one of the Brahmana 
converts of Kosala. 

Buddha as usual did not impart his deeper teachings to 
those who became mere lay-devotees, e.g., he advised 
Manatthaddha Brahmana to show due respect to his parents, 
elder brother and his preceptor and to subdue his pride ; he 
praised Matuposaka Brahmana for looking after his parents 
and told him that he would be reborn in heaven for such 
meritorious acts. To Bhikkhaka Brahmana he said that 


1 SamynttHy I, p. 165. 
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mere begging was not a virtue, a person living on alms 
should lead a holy life acquiring knowledge. Navakammika 
and Katthaharika Brahmanas were greatly impressed by 
finding Buddha sitting alone in a forest and meditating 
deeply and became his devotees. Sangarava brahmana 
believed in attaining purity by bath in the sacred rivers, 
but he was corrected by Buddha, who told him that the 
bath of purity was to be taken only in the deep river of 
truths by which one could cross the river of repeated exist¬ 
ences and reach the other shore 1 . On a former occasion 
Sangarava expressed displeasure to Dhananjani Brahman! 
for uttering words of salutation to the Triratna in the 
presence of old Brahmanas. He was however asked by the 
Brahman! to meet Buddha, who had then reached Candala- 
kappa, the mango garden of Todeyya Brahmana. 
Sangarava approached Buddha and asked him whether 
he had obtained in this life the higher powers ( abbinna ) 2 3 . 
Buddha replied that there were three categories of Tcvijjas'* 
or those proficient in the six higher powers, viz., (i) the 


1 Samyutta, I, p. 183. 

* The six higher powers are divine eyes, divine cars, knowledge 
of others’ thoughts, power of remembering one’s past existence anil 
attainment of miraculous powers. 

3 Ahguttara, I, p. 166:Tevijja, according to JanussoniBrahmana, is 
one who is pure in his descent, proficient in the three Vedas with all the 
subsidiary sciences. According to Buddha, a Tevijja is a monk who 
has so spiritually advanced as to be able (i) to know his past existences, 
(ii) to know the future of persons after death and (iii) to comprehend 
the four truths and thereby to realise that he had eradicated the three 
impurities {dsavax) and that he had become freed and would have no 
more rebirths. 
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Arhats who obtained them by listening to the teachings of 
others, (ii) the disputants (Takfa-viwa///sis) who acquired 
the same through faith while (iii) Sammasambuddhas who 
had them without anybody’s help but for obtaining them 
had to leave his home life and to go through a long and 
arduous course of exertion. Sarigarava was much impressed 
by Buddha’s words and became a devotee of his. 1 2 
On another occasion Sarigarava claimed that the per¬ 
formance of a sacrifice conferred benefits on many, viz., 
the sacrificcr as also the officiating priests, performing the 
rituals while in Buddhism a monk worked for his own good 
only. Buddha countered him by arguing that a monk 
after ordination persuaded others to retire from the world 
and take to a homeless religious life and so the monks 
also conferred benefits on many. 8 

There was one Brahman! teacher called Verahaccani, 
who sent her student to invite Udayi, when the latter was 
staying at the mango garden of Todeyya. Udayi accepted 
the invitation and came to her house. After the meals the 
Brahman!, putting on her sandals, sitting on a high seat 
and veiling her face requested Udayi to deliver a discourse 
but Udayi departed saying that he would do so at the proper 
time. The second time she did the same thing and Udayi 
also departed without giving a discourse. On the third 
time the Brahman! sat bare-footed on a low seat with her 
veil removed and enquired of Udayi the cause of happiness 
and miser}'. Udayi replied that happiness and misery were 

1 Majjbima, II, p. 209. 

2 Anguttara, I, p. 168-169. 
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due to the sense-organs, which one should control to go 
beyond happiness and misery. The Brahman! became very 
much impressed by the answer and became a lay-devotee 
(upasika)} 

From the above account, it will be apparent that 
many Brahamanas who were staunch believers in Brahrn- 
anic rituals and practices expressed their admiration for 
Buddha’s attainments and teachings. They became 
mostly lay-supporters of the religion without giving up 
their Brahmanic faith. There were, however, some very 
learned Brahmanas who eschewed Brahmanism and joined 
the order as Buddhist monks. 

1 Samyuf/a, IV, p. 121 f. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BUDDHA, AND KINGS PASENADI AND UDENA 

i • 

TYUDDHA’S contact with king Pascnadi of Kosala 
stands next in importance to that with king 
Bimbisara in the history of Buddhism. King Pascnadi 
was not only a contemporary of, but also was of 
the same age with Buddha. 1 He held sway over 
the Sakyan territory and probably over the Kalamas 
of Kesaputta. 2 When Buddha paid his first visit to 
SravastI on the completion of the Jetavana monastery 
of Anathapindika, king Pasenadi, as a matter of 
courtesy, welcomed the Great Teacher to his capital and 
expressed his joy that his country had been blessed with 
the footsteps of a great saint like Buddha. He gave a 
hearing to Buddha’s teachings which perhaps did not create 
any impression on his mind. He even questioned Buddha 
why he, though young and not a recluse of very old stand¬ 
ing, should claim full enlightenment when the older and 
distinguished teachers like Purana Kassapa, Marikhali 
Gosala and others did not do so. Buddha said that the 
power of a Ksatriya, a serpent, a fire, and a bhikkhu 
though young, should not be minimised. 3 On another 
occasion when the king was seated before Buddha at 
Migaramatupasada, seven Jatilas, seven Niganthas, seven 

1 Majjbiwa, II, p. 124 : Bhagava pi asltiko aham pi asltiko. 

* Angnttara, I, p. 188 : Kesaput/a is i Deluded ia Kosala. 

3 S'fmyutta, I, p. 68-60. 
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Acclas, seven Ekasatakas and seven Paribbajakas with 
long hairs and nails were passing by him. The king stood 
up and after announcing his name saluted them with great 
veneration and when they were gone the king spoke to 
Buddha about their great spiritual acquisitions 1 2 . He was 
however contradicted by Buddha who explained to him that 
the saintliness of a person could be known by another saint 
and not by a householder, and that saintliness should be 
tested by a saint’s observance of moral precepts, his con¬ 
duct, courage in distress, and philosophica lor doctrinal 
discussions. 

When Buddha was dwelling at Savatthi, King Pasenadi 
celebrated a sacrifice by offering several animals. This 
was brought by some monks to the notice of Buddha who 
said that the ceremonies of Assamedha, Purisamedha, 
Sammapasa and Vajapeyya, involving killing of animals, 
could not produce the desired fruits. Only those cere¬ 
monies in which no living beings were killed bore fruits 
and pleased the gods and the sacrificer earned merits*. 

King Pasenadi’s firm support of Brahmanic rituals and 
sciences is evidenced also by his grants of villages to the 
distinguished Brahmana teachers for maintaining academics 
and students. 

There are a few legends about King Pasenadi’s gradual 
inclination towards Buddha and his teachings. 

King Pasenadi became a benefactor of the Sarigha 
though he did not develop sincere faith in the Triratna. 

1 Sa'myutta, I, p. 78. 

2 Ibid., T, p. 75-6 ; Ahguttara, II, p. 42. 
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He set up an alms-hall to offer food to 500 monks daily. 
He sent there well-cooked excellent food but the monks 
preferred to go to the common folk and receive alms from 
them. The king complained to the Teacher that the monks 
were deserting his alms-hall and wanted to know the reason 
of it. T Ic was told that the cause of such desertion was the 
lack of his as well as his family’s faith in the Sangha, and 
absence of due regard for the monks. 1‘Ic thereupon de¬ 
cided to become a relative of the Sakyas by taking as his 
queen a Sakyan girl, but as the Sakyans were too proud of 
their purity of descent, he was given the hands of Vasa- 
bhakhattiya, daughter by a slave girl of the .Vakyan chief 
Mahanama, the successor of king Suddhodana, without 
however disclosing exactly her parentage. 

Some time after this marriage, king Pasenadi was 
attacked and defeated by king Ajatasattu. When flying 
away for safety he took shelter in the garden of the chief 
florist of Kosala who had a very pious and beautiful daughter 
called Mallika. He made her his chief queen. Queen 
Mallika was a great’devotee of Buddha. 

The king then took as one of his queens the wife of 
Uppalagandha, a multi-millionaire, when the latter became 
a monk. This queen also was a devotee of Buddha. There 
were 500 ladies in Pasenadi’s palace, and all of them wanted 
to listen to the religious discourses delivered at Jctavana 
but the king did not permit them to do so. He however 
requested Buddha to depute a monk every day to the 
palace to impart religious instructions. The heretical 
teachers did not like this arrangement and tried to throw 
dirt on the character of Ananda who was deputed by 
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Buddha for the purpose and on the ladies of the palace 
but without any success. 

Mallika was the most favourite queen of King Pasenadi. 
When a daughter was born to her the king did not feel very 
happy and went to Buddha who however spoke highly of a 
female s virtues. She had so much faith in Buddha that she 
took every word of the Teacher as gospel truth. On one 
occasion she whole-heartedly believed the words of Buddha 
that dear ones are the source of misery” which were dis¬ 
liked by king Pasenadi. The queen after getting these 
words confirmed by the Teacher through Nalijarigha 
Brahmana, convinced the king of the reason lying behind 
these words. She said that Vajira (daughter of Mallika 
and queen of Ajatasattu), Vasabhakhattiya, her son Vidii- 
dabha, the people of Kasi-Kosala including herself were 
no doubt very dear to the king, but was it not inevitable 
that all these were subject to old age and death and hence 
were in the long run sources of misery. 1 In another talk 
with Mallika, king Pasenadi admitted that there was 
nothing dearer to one than one’s own self and this was 
also confirmed by the Teacher. 2 On the death of queen 
Mallika, and his grand mother, the king went to Buddha 
to seek consolation. 3 The king had two sisters, Soma 
and Sukula who were also very devoted to Buddha. 4 

Inspire of the King’s predilections for Brahmanas 
there arc evidences in the Nikayas to show that he became 

1 Majjbima, II, p. 109 f. 

2 Sa 'myutta, J, p. 75. 

3 Anguttara , III, pp. 57, 97. 

4 Majjbima, II, p. 125. 
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gradually a faithful lay-devotee of Buddha in his advanced 
age. In the Kosala-seuiiyntUi x there arc a number of dis¬ 
courses delivered specially to Pascnadi. These discourses 
contain the following instructions :— 

Ca) Greed (/obbn ), hatred (dosa) and delusion (mb//) 
are the main causes of our sufferings. 

(b) All Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, however wealthy 
they may be, arc subject to old age and death and 
therefore they should be righteous and religious. 

(c) One who commits wrong in deed, word and 
thought is not dear to his own self because the self 
suffers for the same in future existences. 

(d) No army can save a wrong doer or speaker or 
thinker from misery. 1 2 

(c) Very few of the men immersed in worldly enjoy¬ 
ments do not take to indulgence. 

(f) Many well-to-do persons speak lies deliberately 
for the sake of worldly gains. 

(g) Restraint in food is desirable. (Pascnadi engaged a 
young Brahmana to remind him about this while 
taking food). 

(h) The king himself should be diligent in order to 
make his officers and subordinates diligent. 

(i) The best friend and guide is the eightfold path 
enunciated by Buddha. 

(j) Miserliness leads nowhere. 


1 Sa'myNtta, I, p. 68 f. 

2 Majjbima, IJ, p. 114: Ananda explains to the king what are 
kayasamacara, vacisamacara and manosamacara. 
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(k) Gifts should be made to deserving saints, who 
have removed impurities and advanced spiritually. 

King Pasenadi on one occasion came across Khema 
bhikkhuni, who was formerly the queen of Bimbisara, 
famous for her exquisite beauty, at Toranavatthu, lying 
midway between SavatthI and Sakcta. Hearing her reputa¬ 
tion as a saintly nun the king approached her with the 
question, “Whether thcTathagata( - one who has realised 
the Truth) exists after death or not ?” Khema 
bhikkhuni said that no answer could be given to 
that question as it was like questioning the king 
if he could tell with the help of his accountant the number 
of sands existing in the Ganges or measure the quantity 
of water in a sea. Khema then explained to the king that 
an unenlightened person conceived of the Tathagata as an 
individual composed of mind and material elements, i.e., 
the five constituents whereas the Tathagata was absolutely 
devoid of them and hence a Tathagata was 
immeasurable and incomprehensible, too deep like the 
ocean. 1 

When king Pasenadi reached his eightieth year lie 
became a great devotee of Buddha, who was then 
staying at Medalumpa of the Sakyan territory. The 
king went there from Nangaraka in the company of 
his chief minister Digha Karayana. The king, before 
entering into the Teacher’s chamber, entrusted his crown 
and sword to Digha Karayana, who, it is said, was 

1 Sa'myutta, IV, p. 377 : tathigato gambhiro appameyyo duppari- 
yogSho seyyathapi mahasamuddo. Ariguttara, I, p. 227. 
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displeased with the king and fled with the crown and sword 
and handed them over to the king's son and commandcr- 
in-chief Vidudabha and made him the king of Kosala. 
King Pascnadi remained elosetted with the Teacher and 
expressed his admiration for the monks of the Buddhist 
Sangha. He said that he had seen many recluses who after 
10 to 40 years of retired life returned to home life and 
enjoyed worldly pleasures while he had seen no Buddhist 
monk doing so. He had seen father, mother and son, 
kings and nobles quarrelling among themselves while he 
found the Buddhist monks always in concord. He had 
seen recluses look pale and sick but he found none so among 
the monks. He had seen people engaged in idle talks even 
in law courts while he had never heard even a coughing 
sound, not to speak of idle talks, in an assembly where 
Buddha delivered discourses and he did not find also any 
one putting questions as he had seen in other such assem¬ 
blies of religious teachers. Lastly he referred to his two 
officers, Isidatta and Purana, who had greater respect for 
the Teacher than for their lord and employer, the king. 
Thus king Pasenadi expressed his great regard for the 
Teacher. 1 In the Anguttara Nikdya 2 King Pasenadi came 
to sec Buddha at Jetavana after his return as a conqueror 
in a battle. He very respectfully approached Buddha and 
expressed his great admiration for the Teacher for the 
following reasons:—(i) Buddha’s life was dedicated to the 
good of humanity ; (ii) he was perfect in moral pre¬ 
cepts, (iii) he took delight in residing in forests, (iv) he 

1 Majjhitna, II, p. 118 f. 

2 Anguttara, V, p. 65. 
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• felt satisfied with whatever he got for his food, robes and 
other requisites, (v) he really deserved gifts and praise, 
(vi) he found pleasure in talks relating to solitude, moral 
precept, meditation etc., and lastly (vii) he possessed the 
six ab/jiilMs. 1 2 

OFFICERS OF KING PASENADI 

King Pasenadi had two officers (architects) called 
Isidatta and Purana. They were very much devoted to the 
Triratna. They felt sad when Buddha was leaving SavatthI 
after the rainy season retreat. They said that they had a very 
heavy responsibility of keeping guard on king Pasenadi 
when he rode an elephant with two delicate charming 
wives one in front and another behind as they had to watch 
the elephant, the two wives and above all themselves from 
the enchanting ladies. They were advised by the Teacher 
to develop firm faith in the Triratna, discard miserliness 
by offering open-handed charities, for which they were 
already well-known. 

Purana had a daughter Migasala, who became an 
upasika. She one day enquired of Ananda why her father 
Purana, who was a brahmacari , should reach the same 
stage of sanctification ( sakadagam'i ) as Isidatta who lived 
with a wife. Ananda put this query to Buddha who 
explained to him the different ways of spiritual acquisitions 
by different persons. 3 

Strange and glorious was the career of Ahirhsaka, the 
son of the royal priest, Gagga, of king Pasenadi. The 

1 See above, p. 47 n. 

2 Ariguttara, III, p. 348. 
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name Ahimsaka was almost forgotton and he became 
widely known as Angulimala for reasons stated previously 1 . 
One day when Pasenadi was going out with 500 cavalry 
to capture the robber Angulimala, he met Buddha and 
told him about his mission. I le was asked by Buddha 
what he would do if he found Angulimala as a monk with 
shaven head and yellow robe. I le said that he wouid pay 
him due respects. 1 lis attention was then drawn to a monk 
seated- on the right of the Teacher and he was told that 
there was nothing to be afraid of. When Angulimala 
used to go to the people of the city for alms he was hated 
and sometimes beaten bv them. One day in his begging 
round Angulimala saw a woman suffering from extreme 
delivery pain. l ie brought this matter to the notice of the 
Teacher, who sent him back to the woman and asked him 
to perform an act of truth by uttering the words “Yato 
aham bhagini jato nabhijanami sancicca panam jlvita 
voropeta, tena sacccna sotthi te hotu, sotthi gabbhassa ti” 
(By this truth that since my birth I have not taken any life 
consciously, may you be happy and have safe delivery). 
Angulimala looked askance at the Teacher who explained 
to him that by the word “jato” he meant his rebirth as an 
ordained monk. The act of truth had the desired effect 
and made Angulimala famous in Kosala. 2 

KING UDENA OF KOSAMBI 

King Udena of KosambI very probably possessed a 
powerful army of elephants, and so some legends have 

1 Vide p. 115-6. 

* Majjbsma. II, p. 97 f. 

11 
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grown round him as a great tamer of elephants. It is 
said that by means of his special knowledge of taming 
elephants he was able to carry away Vasuladatta, daughter 
of king Canda Pajjota of Avantl. He had as his treasurer 
Ghosaka-s'etthi who adopted Samavatl, the only child of a 
friend of his as his daughter. King Udena was attracted 
by the exquisite beauty of Samavatl and took her as one 
of his queens, much against the will of Ghosaka. 1 Ic 
married another beautiful girl called Magandiya, daughter 
of a Brahmana of the Kuru country. When Buddha visited 
KosambI at the request of the three setthis of the place, 

Samavatt’s attendant Khujjuttara used to listen to Buddha’s 
discourses. She became proficient in the Tripitaka and 
was able to reproduce what she learnt from Buddha. 
Queen Samavatl and her other female companions listened 
to Khujjuttara’s exposition of Buddha’s teaching and deve¬ 
loped faith in the Triratna. They used to pay their res¬ 
pects to Buddha from the window—holes whenever 
Buddha passed by the palace. Queen Magandiya 
brought this matter to the notice of the King, who was 
not very favourably disposed towards Buddha and his 
disciples. She also engaged men to abuse and insult 
the monks including Ananda, who reported the matter to 
Buddha. Ananda was asked by the Teacher to have for¬ 
bearance and not to mind the abuses and insults. Through 
Magandiya’s machinations, the king became very much 
displeased with Queen Samavatl and wanted to put her 
to death but he failed to do so on account of certain super¬ 
natural forces protecting the queen. The king became 
later on repentant and acceded to Samavatl’s request to 
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feed the monks daily in his palace. He resented the rich 
offerings of cloths made to the monks by the ladies of the 
palace, but changed his mind when he heard from Ananda 
how the offerings were utilised by the monks. He docs 
not seem to have ever met Buddha. There is only one 
discourse in the Stuiiyutta Nikaya (iv. p. 110) in which 
Pintjola Bharadvaja explained to king Udena the reason 
why young men joined the Buddhist order as recluses. 
After the discourse the king expressed his faith in the 
Triratna. 

King Udena’s son Bodhirajakumara was however more 
faithful to Buddha than his father. He invited Buddha to 
inaugurate his new palace, Kokanada, built at Sumsumara- 
giri in the Bhagga country. He laid down valuable carpels 
on the staircase for Buddha, who however declined to tread 
on them as he did not like that he should set a bad example 
of luxury to his disciples. Buddha after taking meals in 
his palace delivered to the prince a discourse in which 
he explained that austerities did not always lead to happi¬ 
ness. He himself practised them and found them to be so. 
He then explained to him that as a person needed faith, • 
energy, straightforwardness and good health for learning 
any worldly act or craft, so also a monk needed them to 
attain perfection in knowledge. This discourse opened 
up the eyes of the prince, who. thereupon became a faithful- 
lay-devotee of Buddha. The prince said that when he was a 
baby his mother wanted him to show reverence to the. 
Teacher, and so it was in keeping with his mother’s wishes' 
that he had become a lay-devotee of Buddha. 




CHAPTER VII 


TRAINING OF LAY-DEVOTEES 

S OME of the Brahmana teachers and householders 
of Kosala became curious to know if Buddha 
had prescribed any gradual course of training of his 
disciples similar to that of the Brahmanic teachers. Subha 
Todeyyaputta said that the Brahmanas prescribed five 
practices for earning merits, which were (i) truthfulness 
{saccam), (ii) meditational exercises {tapam\ (iii) pure and 
holy life {brabmacariya'm '), (iv) study {ajjbesanarii) and (v) 
gifts {edga) 1 . Buddha questioned Subha-manava whether he 
knew any teacher or seer, who had experienced the result 
on accomplishing the five practices. Subha answered in 
the negative. He then questioned whether these 
practices were resorted to by the householders or recluses. i 

Subha said these were practised by the householders but 
he admitted that the recluses were in a better position than 
the householders to fulfil these practices. Buddha agreed 
with him and said that each of these practices should be 
regarded as an aid {cittaparikkhdra) to the purification of 
mind from enmity, hatred and such other impurities and to 
make it fit for meditation. By being truthful, by tapasya, . , 

by leading a pure and holy life, by study and by making 
gifts, one derived serene pleasure internally. This pleasure 
led to concentration of thoughts. The practices enumerated 
by Subha could be profitably taken up by the house- 


1 Majjbiwa, II, p. 199. 
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holders, though they might not be directly effective in 
conferring merits or attaining a higher spiritual state. 1 

Upasahis : The gradual course of training of the 
Brahmanas, as explained by Subha Todcyyaputta was, meant 
primarily for the householders and not recluses whom 
Buddha had mainly in view. Buddha therefore told Subha 
that he had prescribed certain duties and practices for his 
lay-devotees and those would bear comparison with what 
he had said about the Brahmanical course of training. In 
fact, Buddha did not chalk out a clear cut course of training 
for the laymen 2 but there are a few stray instructions for 
their guidance. These instructions have been put together 
here tp give an idea of the place of laity in Buddhism. 
It was Mahanama the Sakyan chief of Kapilavatthu who 
broached the question to Buddha as to how he would 
define a Buddhist Upasaka. Buddha told him that whoever, 
without any reference to his caste or creed, complied with 
the conditions noted below would be regarded by him as 
an Upasaka. 

(i) Triseira/ja —An Upasaka must take refuge in Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sarigha. 

1 Majjbima, II, p. 206. 

2 Suttanipata (Dhammika-sutta, delivered at Savatthi), p. 69: 

Gahatthavattafn pana vo vadaml 
Yathakaro s&vako s5dhu hoti 
na h’es o labbha sapariggahena 
phassetum yo kevalo bhikkhu-dhammo. 

[Transl : I am going to tell you the householder's duties, by which 
one becomes a good disciple but it is not possible for a person with 
worldly ties to attain the dbaama meant for monks.] 
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(ii) Pancaslla —He must refrain from killing living 
beings, from stealing, from leading an unchaste life, 
from speaking falsehood, and from indulging in drinks and 
merry-makings. 

(iii) Saddbd ( Sraddbd }—He must have firm faith in 
Buddha as the all enlightened one, the knower of the world, 
the best guide of men, the teacher of men and gods. 

(iv) Cdga (Jydgd )—He should give up miserliness, be 
open-handed in making charities and be anxious to give 
alms to those who seek it. 

(v) Panda ( Prajnd )—He should be wise and try to com¬ 
prehend the origin and decay of objects and the path lead¬ 
ing to the cessation of misery. 1 He should get rid of 
avarice ( abhijjhd ), hatred ( 'yydpada\ slothfulness {tbinamd- 
dha), arrogance ( nddhacca-kukkucca\ and doubt (i vtcikiccha ) 
about Triratna. 2 

(vi) Suta ( Sr/ita )—He should listen to the religious 
discourses and ponder over the teachings. Some of the 
lay-dcvotecs were advised also to study the discourses 
delivered by Buddha. 

In the Dhammikasutta 3 and elsewhere it has been enjoined 
by Buddha that the lay-devotees must observe the first 
five of the ten moral precepts (sllas) as stated above, and 
those who wanted to be more earnest in their endeavours 
should observe three more, viz.,' 

(i) to refrain from meals at night ; 

(ii) to refrain from using scent and garlands ; and 

1 Sdrrjyutta,\, p. 395. 

a Artgultara, II, p. 67. 

3 Snttanipata p. 64; Anguttam, I, p. 214 ; IV, pp. 254, 257-8, 262. 
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(iii) to sleep oil low bed spread on the floor. 

Those who observe the eight moral precepts have been 
highly praised by the Teachers, according to whom they 
obtain great merits and glory (mahapphalo mahanisatnso 
mahajutiko mahavippharo) far exceeding the sovereignty 
of the sixteen provinces ( mabajatutpadas ) of India and they 
arc reborns in the higher heaven enjoying longlife and 
divine pleasures. 

A lay-devotee usually took the vow of observing the 
eight precepts on the Uposatha days, i.e., 8th, 14th or 
15th days of the month and for doing so he often resided 
in the monastery. After the Uposatha, he was advised to 
offer food and drinks to the monks. 

In another talk with Mahanama the Sakyan, Buddha 
told him that a lay-devotee should not only himself comply 
with the six conditions mentioned above but persuade 
others to do so. A faithful devotee should depend more 
on his deeds than on beliefs in auspicious ceremonies 
(kotuhala-niangaliko ). In making gifts also he should con¬ 
fine himself to those of his own faith and not to outsiders 
(no ito bahiddbd dakkJrineyyani)} 

There were also occasions when Buddha asked his 
spiritually advanced Upasakas to take to more arduous 
practices. Nakulapita Gahapati, an advanced Upasaka, 
once approached Buddha while he was staying at Bhesaka- 
lavana Migadaya at Surnsumaragiri in the Bhagga country. 
He enquired of him that as he had grown old, what he 
should do now. Buddha advised him to keep his mind 


1 Angiitfnra, III, p. 206; IV. p. 281. 
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iiuatnra (in good health). Without asking Buddha anything 
more about it he requested Sariputta to explain what 
Buddha meant by " an at nr a Sariputta told him that 
by “ anal ura ” the Teacher meant that he should not establish 
any relation of himself with one of the five constituents of 
the body, 1 i.c., he must know that his self was not r/lpa , nor 
vedana etc., nor his self was endowed with r/lpa, vedana 
etc., nor his self was in r/lpa, etc., nor r/7/wetc., were in his 
self. When Buddha was staying at lsipatana in Varanasi, 
Dhammadinna Upasaka approached him and asked for 
some instructions. Buddha advised him to study the 
suttantas (discourses) delivered by him and particularly 
those dealing with transcendental ( lohittara ) topics and 
with non-existence of worldly objects ( suhnatd-patisaiiiyut- 
tarii). The upasaka said that as he was a householder 
having sons, living in luxury and handling gold and silver, 
it would not be possible for him to study the deeper 
suttantas. Buddha then advised him to develop firm faith 
in Buddha, Dhamma and Sarigha as stated above and by 
this he would be able to reach the Sotapatti stage. By 
such firm faith one might also be reborn in the heavens. 2 
Buddha said that some of the householders could profitably 
follow the eightfold path as much as the recluses. 3 

The highest practice that could be recommended to 
a householder was explained by Anuruddha to Pancakariga 

1 The five constituents are rupa (matter), vedana (feeling), 
sanna (perception), sankhara (impressions) and vinnana 
(consciousness). 

* Samyutta, IV, p. 274 ; V, p. 407. 

3 Samyutta, V, p. 19. 
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Thapati when Buddha was staying at Savatthi. Panca- 
kariga thapati enquired of Anuruddha about the difference 
in meaning of “appamana-cetovimutti” and “mahaggata- 
cetovimutti” which had been recommended for practice 
to the householders. Anuruddha explained to him that the 
first meant attainment of mental emancipation through the 
exercise of love {meltd ), compassion {karnfid\ joy at others’ 
success (j mudita ) and equanimity {npekkha) over unlimited 
area while the second meant the exercise of the above four 
over limited area* which, of course, might extend from a 
village to an extensive country bounded by the seas. The 
idea is that a householder is asked to extend his love 
(A iettd) for his son gradually to others of the village, the 
city, the whole country, and lastly the whole universe, 
i.e., he must love all beings as he loved his sons. In this 
way he is to extend his Karutia, Mudita and UpekMJja. 
As a result of these two types of practices those of the first 
category (unlimited) are reborn as gods with greater glory 
and brighteness than those of the second category (limited). 1 

Buddha’s best male lay-disciples were Citta-gahapati 
and Hatthaka-Alavaka, while his best female lay-disciples 
were Khujjuttara and Vclukantakiya Nandamata. 2 

Gift —There are a number of directions relating to gifts 
to be made by a lay-devotee. Buddha said that gifts should 
be made to deserving persons like spiritually advanced 
recluses, who were sincere and arduous in their practices, 
lie said that just as a king chose the best artisans and 

1 Majjbima, III, p. 144 f. 

i Sa'myutta, II, p. 236 ; see also Samyutfa, IV for details rc. 
Gtta Gahapati. 
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soldiers and gave them awards and not to the undeserving 
persons so also a householder should be discriminating in 
making his gifts. 1 2 * On another occasion Buddha explained 
that in order to make a gift pure, both the giver and the 
receiver should themselves be pure and be observant of 
the moral precepts.* Then again when a gift was made, 
the giver must not count upon it as a meritorious act, 
which would recompense him ultimately by wealth, 
sons and daughters, happiness or heavenly existence after 
death. 8 The Buddhist monks again were advised not to 
accept gifts from persons who were not respectful to the 
monks in general and spoke ill of the Trirattia. 4 5 * The gifts 
of food, robes, bed and medicinal requisites to the Sangha 
ensured to the donor fame, heavenly existence after death, 
and increase of merits. 

Anathapindika —Buddha praised Anathapindika as the 
foremost of the donors to the Sangha, so he gave him many 
instructions regarding gifts. He told him not to remain 
satisfied by merely offering robes, food, medicinal requisites 
to the monks but he should at the same time cultivate 
serene pleasure (/>;//), by which he could remain unaffected 
by weal or woe due to good or bad deeds. 8 Whatever he 
might offer to the monks large or small, it should be done 
with due reverence.* A gift of gold, it is said, ensured 


1 Suttanipata , p. 88 ; Sa'myutta , I, p. 99. 

2 Alignttar a, II, p. 81. 

8 Ibid., IV, p. 239. 

4 Ibid., V, p. 345. 

5 Anguttara, III, p. 206-7. 

« Ibid., IV, p. 392. 
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long life, good colour, happiness, fame and a heavenly- 
existence after death while any gift made one famous, dear 
to many, and popular among the saints. The most appro¬ 
priate gift was that made to a recluse when he was coming 
or going away, to a sick person, and to the famine-stricken 
people. 1 Princess Sumana of Kosala raised the question 
whether there would be any difference in after-life of two 
persons having similar faith, moral precepts and knowledge, 
but one a donor {dayaka) and the other a non donor 
{addyakei). Buddha replied that both would be born either 
as a god or as a human being with similar length of life, 
colour, happiness and fame, the only difference would be 
that the donor’s attainments would be superior to those 
of the non-donor. If they were reborn as recluses, the 
donor would get more alms and other charities than the 
non-donor but when they reached arhathood there would 
be no difference between them. 2 . 

Buddha complimented Anathapindika by saying that 
his acquisition of wealth and property, fulfilling the condi¬ 
tions stated above, was good and also because it was made 
righteously and by hard labour. By the wealth and 
property thus acquired he could make himself, his wife 
and sons, employees and friends happy, save his possessions 
from the dangers of fire, theft, and other dangers, make 
due offerings to relatives, guests, departed ancestors, rulers, 
gods, and virtuous recluses. Lastly, he had the satisfaction 
that he possessed property by which he could perform 
meritorious acts, keep himself free from debts, and remain 


1 Aiiguttara II, p. 63 ; III, pp. 41, 42. 
'Ibid, III, p. 32-33. 
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pure in deeds, words and thoughts. 1 The above statements 
show that Buddha appreciated Anathapindika though he 
was a householder with huge wealth and property. 

There are also a few general instructions meant for all 
householders, which are as follows :—(i) They were prohi¬ 
bited from trading in weapons, living beings, meat, wine 
and poison. 2 (ii) The sons of a family should look after 
their parents as gods, supply their old teachers with 
food and drinks, clothes and beds and see to their well 
being in all respects. Buddha said that the Catummaha- 
rajika gods sent their ministers to enquire on the Uposatha 
days whether the people were dutiful to their parents or 
not, and thereby ascertained how many were going to the 
heavens or to Asuraloka. Sakka (Indra) declared that he 
had attained the rulership of gods by rendering proper 
service to his parents in his former existences. 3 (iii) They 
should avoid malicious talks, speak truthfully and amiably, 
discard miserliness and remain open-handed in giving 
gifts to any one seeking them and lastly, (iv) they should 
suppress anger quickly. 4 

Virtues and vices of women : Visakha was the foremost 
of the female donors to the Sarigha. She built the Pubba- 
rama monastery also known as the Migaramatupasada 
after the name of Visakha who was fondly called the mother 
of Migara, father-in-law, whom she looked after like a 
son. Visakha observed the eight moral precepts mentioned 

• 1 Ahguttara, II, pp. 63-70. 

2 Ibid., I, p. 208. 

3 Ibid., I, pp. 132, 143, 151. 

4 Sa'mjutta, I, p. 228 ; II, p. 235. 
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above on the three Uposatha days. Buddha one day 
instructed her to observe the Uposatha like a true disciple 
of Buddha and not like a cowherd who took account of his 
cows and thought of what he would eat after the Uposatha, 
or not like a disciple of Nigantha Nataputta, who discarded 
even his wearing cloth lest he should cherish the least 
desire for any object. A true disciple, he said, cogitated 
on the virtues of the Triratna, cleansed his mind from all 
impurities and realised the eight moral precepts as conducive 
to heavenly existences . 1 • He gave her some general instruc¬ 
tions relating to the normal duties and obligations of a good 
woman. They are as follows : A woman should (i) look 
after her husband’s parents sympathetically, be sweet to 
them in talks and serve them like a maid-servant, rising 
from bed before them and going to bed after them, 
(ii) show them due honour as also to the recluses respected 
by her husband, (iii) be proficient in utilising the wool 
or cotton lying in the house, (iv) be cognisant of the works 
allotted to the servants or other employees of the house, 
and sec that they get their proper food ; (v) take care of 
whatever wealth or corns that are brought to the house 
by her husband and never utilise them for her own purpose ; 
(vi) become a lay-devotee by taking Trisarana ; (vii) ob¬ 
serve the five moral precepts ; and (viii) be free from 
miserliness and open-handed in making charities . 2 

Buddha complimented Nakulamata as his ideal female 
lay-devotee. She recounted her virtues to her husband 

1 A.iiguttara, I, p. 205-15 ; IV, p. 255. 

2 Ibid., IV, p. 267. 
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when he was very ill and was on the point of death. She 
advised her husband to die peacefully without any anxiety 
about her future so that he might enjoy a happy life in the 
next world. She assured him that she would not be put 
to difficulty and that she would not falter from her spiritual 
duties. She said that she knew the art of dealing with 
cotton as also the art of hair-dressing, and by plying those 
trades she would be able to maintain herself and her child¬ 
ren. She spent sixteen years as a brahmacarl\n to the know¬ 
ledge of her husband and so there was no likelihood of her 
taking a second husband. She would devote more time 
in meeting the Teacher and his monks. She would also 
continue to observe the precepts, practise mental tranquili- 
zation ( ceto-samaiha ) and develop greater faith in Buddha. 
In order to ascertain the veracity of her statements she 
referred him to the omniscient Teacher. After this talk 
with his wife, Nakulapita recovered from illness and 
approached the Teacher, who praised his wife as one of 
the'best of her female lay-dcvotccs. 1 

Buddha one day heard a great noise in the house of 
Anathapindika and on enquiry found that it was due to 
Sujata, the daughter-in-law of Anathapindika. In order 
to educate her, Buddha spoke of seven types of wives, 
viz., as a (i) killer, (ii) thief, (iii) elderly woman, (iv) mother, 
(v) sister, (vi) friend and (viii) maidservant. The first 
type is a very wicked woman, seeking paramours and for 
the-sake of ihoney would go to the length of ki llin g her 
husband. The second type is in the habit of stealing some- 


1 Anffit/ara, III, pp. 295-8. 
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thing from the husband’s earnings, manufactured articles, 
trading goods, or crops. The third type is idle, unwilling 
to work, cats too much, is rough, hot-tempered and harsh 
in talks, and keep control over the earning members of 
the family. The fourth type is always a well-wisher like 
the mother to a son and guards her husband and saves his 
earning. The fifth type is like a bashful sister, respectful 
to her husband and always seeking good of her husband. 
The sixth type always tries to be pleasant to the husband 
as one does to a friend when he meets him after a long time, 
she is frugal, observant of moral precepts and faithful to 
her husband. The seventh never gets angry though beaten 
by deadly rods, remains always free from hatred, has for¬ 
bearance for her husband and remains under his control. 1 
The general characterisation of woman attributed to Buddha 
is more or less traditional and it may be that Buddha 
utilised the same for the purpose of training his female lay- 
devotees. 


1 Angnltara, IV, p. 92-93. 



CHAPTER VIII 


GRADUAL COURSE OF TRAINING OF MONKS 

TYUDDHA was not much interested in the spiritual 
uplift of the laity. He was convinced that none 
without embracing the life of a recluse could derive 
the benefits of his teachings. He in fact persuaded many 
to leave their homes and become monks. He did not lay 
down one particular course of training for all of his 
disciples. He studied the mental inclinations of a 
disciple and then prescribed a certain course of training 
for him. There were however certain general rules which 
could be profitably followed by most of his disciples. 

Ganaka-Moggallana-Brahmana once met Buddha while 
he was staying at Migaramatupasada in Savatthi and said 
that all kinds of training needed a graduated course, e.g., 
in constructing a building, in study, in mathematical 
calculations and enquired of him whether there was any 
graduated course in the training of Buddhist monks. 
Buddha answered in the affirmative and described the 
gradual course of training prescribed by him. It is as 
follows : 

(i) A monk is first asked to observe the moral precepts, 1 
to abide by all the 227 disciplinary rules codified in the 

1 Cbabbisodbanasulta (. Majjbtma , III. p. 33 f) :—(a) panatipata 
pativirato, (b) adinnadina pativirato, (c) virato methunS gimadhamma, 
(d) musavada pativirato, (e) pisuriaya vacaya pativirato, (f) pharusaya 
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Patimokkha and to be discreet in his conduct and begging 
rounds, in short, to be so careful as not to commit the 
slightest wrong. 

(ii) Me is then enjoined to exercise control over his 
sense-organs so that by seeing an object his mind may not 
be attracted to the characteristics of the object because 
such attractions lead to the rise of mental impurities such 
as greed, despair and so forth. Similarly with hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching and thinking. 1 

(iii) He is next instructed to take food without causing 
injury to any being for the bare maintenance of his body, 
to keep it just fit for leading a pure and holy life and not for 
embellishing or beautifying his body. He should at the 
same time bear in his mind that he was going to destroy 
his old inclinations and to watch that he was not develop¬ 
ing new inclinations and that he was living in a pure and 
good manner. 

vacayA pativirato, (g) saniphapalapa pativirato, (h) bijagamabhuta- 
g&masamarambha pativirato, (i) ckabhattiko—pativirato vikalabho- 
jarta, (j) uccasayana mahasayana pativirato, (k) jatarQpa-rajata- 
pa?iggahana pativirato, (1) amakadhanna-patiggahana pativirato, 
(m) itthi-kumarika-patiggahanft pativirato, (n) dasidasa-patiggahana 
pativirato, (o) ajelakapatiggahana pativirato, (p) kukkuta-suka- 
rapatiggahana pativirato, (q) hatthigavassavalavapapggahana 
pativirato, (r) khettavatthu-patiggahana pativirato (s) dutcyyapahi- 
nagamaniinuyogapativirato, _ (t) kayavikkaya-pativirato, (u) tulaku- 
takamsakuta-manakutJ pativirato, (v) ukkotana-vancanaaikati-siici- 
yoga-pativirato, (w) chcdania-vadhabaadhana—viparamosa-alopasa- 
hasakara-pativirato, (x) santuttho kayapariharikena civarena kucchi- 
pariharikena pindapatena. 

‘ Cf. Samyutta, IV, p. 104. 

12 
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(iv) He is then advised to sit at one place in the circum¬ 
ambulating walk and try to rid his mind of the impurities 1 
which cause hindrance to spiritual advancement. He is 
required to continue the same attempt in the first watch 
and the third watch of the night. In the second watch he 
is permitted to sleep lying on his right side with one leg 
on another but the sleep should be so light that he must 
keep himself alert to get up whenever required. 

(v) He is then instructed to practise the first su/ipafflfatM 
(smrtyupasthana) i.c., to be aware of what is doing physical¬ 
ly, never to be absent-minded in any action, be it in extend¬ 
ing or contracting his hands, in seeing any object, in eating 
or drinking, or in passing urine or excrements, or in putting 
on robes and taking up the bowl, or in standing, stitting, 
sleeping or remaining awake or silent, (see also p. 184). 

(vi) He is then sent to a lonely place, be it a forest 
or a forest path or the base of a tree, or a hill or a cave, or a 
cemetery or an open space or a straw heap. There, after 
finishing his midday meal, he is to sit cross-legged, keeping 
his body erect and mind alert. While thus sitting he must 
try to purify his mind of greed, hatred, idleness, arrogance, 
doubts about the true dhammas. 

(vii) Lastly, when his mental impurities have been 
almost eliminated by knowledge, he is to practise medita¬ 
tion, of which there are four stages :— 

(a) Disassociating mind from evils and desires, and 
then trying to concentrate one's mind on a certain object, 

1 Avarana—nivarana=upakkilcsa, Cf. Sa'myUta V, p. 94. The 
uve nivaranas are katnacchanda ( abbijjbd ), byapada, thinamiddha, 
uddhacca-kukkucca, vicikicchJ. (see pp. 156, 179). 
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say, a clod or a circle of earth, or a spot of light coming 
through a chink. At first one’s mind roams (sen'i/akkti- 
Sew/cdra=\it. reflection and judgment) around the object 
of meditation, but the meditator derives the satisfaction 
that he has almost got rid of evils and desires and is seated 

in a solitary place. 

(b) In the second stage, the meditator’s mind does not 
roam ( avifakka-aviedra) about but is concentrated on the 
object of meditation (cetaso ekodibhavam ), becomes internally 
serene, and derives pleasure on account of full concentration. 

(c) In the third stage, the meditator’s mind is to rise 
above pleasure caused by acquisition of certain virtues 
and displeasure caused by the thoughts of impermanence, 
death and so forth and to attain mental equanimity. He is 
still inwardly feels happy and remains alert, being watchful 
of what is passing in his body and mind, and his body feels 
at ease like that of a person after a deep sleep. 

(d) In the fourth stage, the meditator’s mind remains 
undisturbed by any kind of feeling, happy or unhappy, 
and as he has got rid of all mental impurities, his mind 
attains perfect equanimity, and remains alert to the subtlest 
movement of his mind and body. This stage is actuaiiy a 
resultant of the previous three practices and does not con¬ 
fer any further benefits. 1 

. ' (e) After perfecting' himself in the meditations, he 
should try to comprehend the four Truths, viz., suffering, 
its origin, its removal and the path leading to its removal, 

1 Cf. Smyutta, III, p. 268; IV, p. 265. For further details of 
these meditational practices, see Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 
I, pp. °42-7. 
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likewise he should apply his mind to the four impurities 
(asavas ), their origin, removal and the path to their removal 
and exert to become a khinasava or arbaf, the perfect. 

This is, in short, the gradual course of training pre¬ 
scribed for the new entrants. There were, however, 
many, among the newly admitted monks who were already 
advanced spiritually and did not need such training. 

Buddha personally trained his disciples and kepi a 
very watchful eye on the new entrants into the order. 
While taking rest after midday meal at Kapilavatthu, it 
occurred to him that his Sarigha was growing in number 
and so it was incumbent upon him that he should look after 
the new entrants otherwise they would go the wrong way. 
They should be nurtured as a young plant needs lookig 
after by a gardener. 1 Punna Mantaniputta, one of the 
distinguished disciples of Buddha, was complimented by 
Ananda as one who was very helpful to the new entrants. 2 
Buddha found that his father’s sister’s son, Tissa, had many 
failings and so one day he accosted him and gave him 
necessary instructions. 3 4 5 He also corrected his mother’s 
sister’s son, Nanda, who used to give attention to his body 
and robe*. He attempted to correct many monks who 
were arrogant, quarrelsome, distracted and negligent’*. 

Ganaka-Moggallana then enquired whether all adepts 
when trained in this manner attained Nibbana. Buddha 

1 Sa'mjutta ,, III, p. 91. 

3 Ibid., IU, p. 105. 

3 Ibid., Ill, p. 106. 

4 Ibid., II, p. 281. 

5 Ibid, V, p. 269. 
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admitted that it was not so, but as he was only a guide 
and a propounder of the path, he allowed many to take to 
the path but some only advanced up to the Nibbana stage 1 2 . 

It should be noted that the course of training prescribed 
above docs not necessarily lead to Nibbana. The adepts 
who have completed this course arc then fit to be initiated 
into the fundamental truths of Buddhism. This is well 
illustrated in the Cilla-Rdhulovadasutto 1 . Buddha while 
staying at Savatthi found that Rahula had reached a mature 
stage for attaining emancipation (paripakko kho Rahulassa 
viwtitliparipacamyd dbamma) and now he needed training for 
destroying the subtler impurities (uttarim dsavanam kfjaye 
vinneyan ti). He took Rahula with him to the forest called 
Andhavana where he had the following conversation : 

Buddha : Arc eyes (cakklm) permanent or imperma¬ 
nent ? 

Rahula : They are impermanent. 

Buddha : Is an impermanent object source of happiness 
or misery ? 

Rahula : An impermanent object is misery. 

Buddha : Is it proper to regard that which is imperma¬ 
nent,subject to change as mine or my soul ? 

Rahula : No, Sir. 

Buddha : Is the object seen by the eyes ( rupa\) or the 
eye contact ( cakkhu-samphassa ) or the feel¬ 
ing due to eye-contact (wdand) or the per¬ 
ception (sauna) or the impressions (sam-* 

1 Majjb'iMa, II, p. 1 f. 

2 Majjbima, III, p. 227 f ; Sa’myutta, IV, p. 106. 
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kbdrd) or the knowledge (vihnami) perma¬ 
nent or impermanent ? 

R ahula : No, Sir. 

Buddha then pointed out that a true disciple of his 
should not have any attachment for the sense-organs and 
their objects, in other words, all worldly objects. Such 
detachment led to viraga, which, in its turn, freed the mind, 
and the adept realised that his mind had been completely 
freed from attachment for worldly objects. Me could then 
be said to have fulfilled his mission and would have no 
more birth, and had nothing more to do. Rahula became 
fully emancipated, an Arhat. 

In another discourse 1 Buddha explained to R ahula in 
the same way as above that the five constituents of a being, 
viz., material elements (rnpa), whether of the past, present, 
or future, internal or external, gross or subtle, good or 
bad, distant or proximate arc not to be regarded as mine, 
my self or my soul, so also each of the other constituents^ 
viz., feeling ( vedatia ), perception (. sanBd ), impressions 
( sarikkara ) and knowledge ( yinnana ). The material 
elements (riipa) have no more existence than the foam 
(phenapindd) floating on the river Gahga. It has exist¬ 
ence no doubt but it has no substance ( rittuhi, fuccbaka). 
Feeling ( 'vedatia) is like the bubble in waters seen when it 
rains in autumn while perception is similar to the mirage 
seen at noon in the last month of the summer. Impressions 
( samkhara ) have no more substance than that found by one 


1 Sa'rnyutta , III, p. 136. 
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in a plantain tree and lastly knowledge ( vimidtja ) is like the 
magic shown by a magician at the cross roads. 1 

This discourse is concluded by the remarks that on the 
termination of one’s span of life (ayn\ heat (ns/ua) and con¬ 
sciousness (vtofiaga)* the body is thrown away senseless for 
the food of vultures. The continuity of the constituents 
of a being are matters of talk among the fools ; these have 
no substance. Those energetic monks, who look upon the 
kbandhas as such day and night and are self-reliant, destroy 
all fetters, and attain the immortal stage. It is the foolish, 
who identifies soul with one of the kbandhas and moves 
round and round about it like an animal turning round and 
round about the post to which it is tethered and this round 
has no beginning or end. 2 A wise man must never identify 
soul with one of the kbandhas but before he can do it lie 
must get rid of attachment (rdga), hatred (dosa) and delusion 
(ft/oba). The only means to get rid of these mental impuri¬ 
ties is to regard all men and women as so many figures 
portrayed by a painter on a polished plate. In order 
to realise that men and women have no more existence 
than figures of a picture one has to comprehend that the 
kbandhas have origin and decay. 

x Samjulfa, III, p. 142 : 

Phenapindupamani rupam 

vedana bubbulupama. 

Maricikupama sanfia 

SankhSra kadalupamS. 

Mayupamaft ca viniianam 

dipitfrdiccabandhuna. 


2 Jbul, p. 151. 
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PRACTICES CONDUCIVE TO NIRVANA 
(A) EIGHTFOLD PATH 

P ATH to Nirvana or Dbammacakkappavat tanas lit I a —• 
Whenever any question about the ultimates was 
placed before Buddha his advice was to shelve those 
questions, leave them as indeterminable and take to the 
practices formulated by him, because the answers to those 
questions would not lead to any good, nor to the pure and 
holy life, nor to disassociation of the mind from worldly 
impurities nor to enlightenment and Nibbana. One 
should instead try to comprehend the four truths, and 
take to the practices prescribed by him, in the discourses 
delivered at the beginning and end of his missionary 
career at Isipatana, and Kusinara. 

The first discourse delivered by Buddha is the famous 
“Dhawwacakkcippavattanasntta This sutta opens with the 
statement that one should avoid the two extremes, one 
being the life of a worldly man, performing rituals and 
ceremonies but at the same time immersed in pleasures and 
the other the life of a recluse dedicated to self-mortifica¬ 
tions. He is to choose a middle path, which will open up 
the eyes of knowledge and lead a person to the peaceful 
state and ultimately to enlightenment and Nirvana (final 
emancipation). By the first extreme, evidently he had in 
mind the rich Brahmanas and Ksatriyas who indulged in 
luxuries and sought happiness and heavenly existence 
through sacrifices performed in a grand manner with heavy 
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expenses and by killing birds and animals. By the second 
extreme he meant the non-Brahmanical ascetics who took 
to extreme rigorous practices like residing in a forest, 
living on very scanty food, or starving, or undergoing 
many other hardships to control their body and mind. 
A moderate form of asceticism was approved by Buddha 
hut it was not made by him compulsory for all of his disci¬ 
ples. Rejecting the two extreme forms of practices, he 
recommended that his disciples should have just enough 
food, clothing and a shelter to maintain their physical 
strength, which was necessary to perform the duties pres¬ 
cribed by him. He wanted that his disciples should remain 
unconcerned about their food and clothing and be satisfied 
with whatever they get by begging without expressing 
their intention to have any particular food or thing needed 
by them. For their guidance he laid down elaborate 
rules codified in the book called Vatimokkha-sntta . The 
middle path which he chalked out for his monk-disciples 
is as follows :— 

r Samma vaca = Right speech 

I Sammakammanto =Right deeds 

C~1 

Samma-ajiva =Right means of 

( livelihood 


Citta — 


i 


Samma vayama 
Samma sati 
Samma samadhi 


=Right exertion 
=Right mindfulness 
=Right meditation 
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Panna = j 


Samma sankappa =Right resolution 

Samma ditthi 1 =Right view. 

This is followed by his formulation of the four truths 
misery ( dukkham ), origin of misery (dukkba-sumdajam), 
end of misety ( dukkha-nirodham ), and the path leading to 
the end of misery ( dnkkhamrodbagannni patipada). This 
is, in short, the contents of the ’Dhtnmacukhippavathttoi- 

Slltld. 

The terms mentioned above arc explained in the Pali 
texts thus :— 

Samma vacd— refraining from speaking falsehood, mali¬ 
cious words, harsh and frivolous talk. 

San/md-hwimanta —refraining from killing, stealing, and 


misconduct. 

Sa/»wd-djJva= refraining from earning livelihood by 
improper means, i.e., arts and crafts of laymen. Some of 
these are astrological or astronomical forecasts, interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams and omens, use of magical spells, determina¬ 
tion of the nature of men, animal and things by their signs, 
acting as go-betweens between kings, taking part in mar¬ 
riage ceremonies, giving medicines and so forth. 

Sammd-vdydma— exertion to remove the existing evil 
thoughts, to keep the mind free from being polluted by 


1 The eight items are classified under three heads, moral precepts 
(Sila), mental development («'//*) and knowledge (paHM). Cf. Samyutta, 
I, p. 165. 

Sile patitth&ya naro sapaiino 

Cittam Dannan ca bhavayam 
atSpi nipako bhikkhu 

so imam vijataye jatam. 


i 


i 
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fresh evil thoughts, and to preserve and increase the good 
thoughts. 

Sa/inua-scili— mindful ness of all that is happening within 
the body and mind including feelings, and observant of 
things of the world and at the same time suppressing 
covetousness (abbijjba) and avoiding mental depression 
(duman as Sit ). 

Stun mas—a madbi—tout j lianas described above, (p. 169). 

Sammd-stniktippa— resolution for renunciation, and reso¬ 
lution for refraining from hatred and injury to other beings. 

Samma-dilthi = realisation of the truth that worldly 
existence is misery, root of such misery, end of such 
misery and the path leading to the end of such misery. 

(sec p. 180-1). 

The eightfold path, as stated above, deals with all the 
aspects of a spiritual life, viz., ethical, psychological and 
cspistemological. The first three of the list relating to 
speech, deed, and food comprise a volume of rules 
embodied in the Nikayas and Vinaya, in which elaborate 
directions arc given about the proper conduct of the monks. 
The next three depict the gradual way in which an adept 
should train up his thoughts and elevate the mind through 
process of concentration to a state of equanimity so that it 
may remain undisturbed by weal and woe. After attain¬ 
ing perfection in physical and mental discipline, the adept 
can expect to develop a mind of complete renunciation of 
worldly attractions and direct his mind to the compre¬ 
hension of the four Truths and thereby acquire the right 
view ('sum ma-ditthi—samjakdrsti ). 
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In the Magga Samyutta 1 the eightfold path is described 
as the spiritual guide ( kalydiiamitta ) and is shown as con¬ 
ferring all the spiritual benefits that a Buddhist adept 
would desire to have. The benefits are cessation or era¬ 
dication of : 

(i) sufferings due to birth, old age and death ; there 
arc three kinds of sufferings, viz., sufferings as 
they are ( [dtikkbd ), sufferings transmitted from 
past life {sa//iskclra-ditkk})(ita) and sufferings due to 
change (viparinawa-ditkkhata) ; 

(ii) attachment ( ragadvesa ), hatred (dosa) and delusion 
( moba ) ; 

(iii) strong desire ( chanda ), reflection ( yilakht ) and 
perception ( saniid ); 

(iv) thirst for worldly objects ( kdma-iatjba ), for re¬ 
peated existence (bbava-fayba) and for self-destruc¬ 
tion {vibhava-tanha) ; 

(v) impurities of desire ( kaindsava ), of re-existence 
(< bhavasava ), [i.e., in one of the three spheres as 
worldly beings (- kdmabhava ), as gods (rupa, bbava ) 
and as higher gods without material body 
( arupabhava )], of ignorance ( avijjdsavd) and also 
of wrong views ( ditthasavd ) ; 

(vi) strong attachment to worldly objects ( kdmnpd- 
ddna ), to wrong views ( ditth-iipaddna .), to rituals 
and ceremonies ( stlabbatnpadana ), and to belief in a 
self (attavadupadand) ; 


1 Samyutta, v, p. 64-6.S 
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(vii) seven inclinations ( anusiiyu\ such as attachment 
{katnardga) to worldly objects, enmity ( patigba), 
wrong view ( ditthi)> doubt about the Triratna 
{yieikkeha)' pride (, warn ), desire for existence 
(bhavanlgti) and ignorance (ttvijja) ; 

(viii) five kinds of pleasures derived through the con¬ 
tact of five sense-organs with their respective 
objects ; 

(ix) five hindrances ( ulvurJiuis ) to nirvana, viz., strong 
desire ( kH/naccbanda ), hatred (j vyapada ), slothful- 
ncss ( thlnamiddha ), arrogance and suspicions 
(nddbacca-knkkncca ), and doubt about the Triratna 
(,vicikiccha ). Kamacchanda arises and grows on 
account of attractive characteristics of objects 
(snbbanimitfa) while byapada for inimical feelings 
(patigba) y thlnamiddha for sleep, overeating, 
weakness of mind, uddhaccakkukku for lack of 
quietness ( avupasama) and vicikiccha for objects 
which cause doubt, (see pp. 156, 168 n.) 

(x) five lower fetters (orambbagiyanl siuhyojandni) y viz., 
belief in a self ( sakkayaditthi ), doubt about the 
Triratna ( 'vicikiccha), belief in rituals and cere¬ 
monies ( silabbata), strong desire ( kamacchanda ) 
and hatred ( byapada ) ; 

(xi) five higher fetters (nddhambbagiyam samyojandui ), 
viz., attachment for existence in the Rupaloka 
(i.e., gods with physical body), pride ( tnand ), 
arrogance ( uddbacca) and ignorance ( avijjd). 

In the above enumeration, there are many common 
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terms classified under different types of impurities of an 
individual. 

The positive benefits, derived through the practice of 
the eightfold path, when it is accompanied by solitude 
{iuvekn) t detachment {virdga), cessation of inclinations 
( nirodho ) and sacrifice (vosaggri) arc. 

(i) attainment of the four fruits of sanctification 
(sdinannopbolos i.c., sol dpt! Hi , so ha day find, ondydnn 
and arbo/to.) 

(ii) attainment of higher powers ( tibbitind , ses p. 47 n.), 

(iii) perfection in the thirty seven dhammas leading 
to full enlightenment ( bodhi , see p. 183 f.), 

(iv) and lastly, to the realisation of Nibbana the 
immortal (amta). 

(B) FOUR ARIYASACCAS 

The second part of the DbtwwuicakkiippovatlonosuUo offers 
a popular exposition of the four truths. It is as follows :— 
The first truth is suffering ( dt/kkJjo ) which is caused 
by birth, old age, disease, death, meeting unfriendly 
persons, separation from dear ones, not obtaining what 
one desires, in other words, the five constituents, 
which form a being, are sources of suffering. 

The second truth is origin of suffering ( dnkJdjostwnh 
doya). It is due to thirst (/ a/jbd-trs/jd ) for worldly 
objects, thirst for re-existence as desired by the 
eternalists (Sasvatavadins) and thirst for self annihila¬ 
tion as sought by the Annihilationists (Ucchedavadins). 
Any one of such thirst is associated with pleasure and 
attachment and leads to rebirth. 
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The third truth is cessation of suffering ( dukkha - 
nirodba'). It can take place by complete disassociation 
and detachment from, and eradication of, thirst. 

The fourth truth is the path leading to the cessation 
of suffering {dtihkhii-uirodbii-gamim-patipadd). It consists 
of the eightfold practices detailed above. 

The exposition given above, as is found in the Alabd- 
vagga (p. 10), is meant for the people in general. Dukkha 
in fact docs not bear the ordinary meaning, viz., the 
woes of the world, as is sometimes found in the texts. 
It means really any form of so-called existence in this world 
whether as an animal, as a human being, as a god, or even 
as a Brahma. The implied sense is that whatever a being 
possesses in this world, be it health, wealth, property, sons 
or daughters, kingship of men or gods, even higher super¬ 
natural powers, is subject ultimately to decay. Nothing 
in this world is ever existing and so one should eschew 
everything which is impermanent ( anitya ) and seek for the 
eternal Truth, which is ever existing ( nitya ). By “ dukkha ” 
therefore is meant “existence in this world with concomit¬ 
ant pleasures and pain” which arc without real substance 
( amtta\ and ’are impermanent ( anicca ). By sannua-dittbi is 
meant the realisation of “ dukkJia ” as explained above. The 
second truth “ dukkhasamitdaya” means the cause of worldly 
existences, i. e., thirst with its pleasures and sufferings. 
The third truth “ dukklmnirodka” means Nibbana, i.e., 
when the flow of worldly existences ceases absolutely. 
The fourth truth “ dukkha-nirodhagaminipatipadd ” refers to 
the eightfold path, dealt with above (p. 175) and which, 
it is believed, not only puts an end to all impermanent 
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worldly existences and consequent sufferings but also leads 
to final emancipation, N/bbana. 

It should be observed that the four truths, as explained 
above, aic really not the truths for common men. It is for 
this reason they arc always called Ariyasacca ( Aiyasn/Jii) 
indicating by the qualifying word “ariya" that these arc- 
truths only for those who have advanced spiritually and arc- 
in possession of one of the fruits of sanctification, so/dpal/i, 
Siikiidagiml, inwnann and arbulla (see p. 189 n.). All monks 
are not necessarily “criyas." Many of them arc " pnlbnjjaim , 
i.e., common men with impurities. Only those who have 
at least reached the Sotapatti stage is called an “ariya. 
Unless an individual is an “ariya ” he cannot realise that the 
possession of wealth and property, sons and daughters 
is suffering. 

(C) AN ATI'A LAKK11 ANASUTf A 

The second discourse delivered by Buddha to the live 
Brahmanas is the Ana!talakkJmiia-s/iHa. Buddha denied 
the existence of a permanent self and argued that if self 
{atta) be not identical with material constituents of the body 
[riipd) y then the self could dictate that let riipa have no 
illness, or let rnpa be such and such, or let it not be such ant 
such, but that is not possible. Wfipa is impermanent 
(anicca) and so, it is a source of misery ( dnkkha ). But if 
self {attd), according to the non-Buddhists be real, perma¬ 
nent and happy {nitya, snkha) and riipa be associated with 
pain and suffering then how can riipa be associated with 
atta, from which rnpa is different in inherent charac¬ 
teristics, and hence riipa must not be associated with atta. 
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It follows from the above that the mass of rffpa, internal or 
external, past, present or future, gross or subtle, is neither 
I nor Mine. The above argument applied to rftpa is equally 
applicable to the other four constituents, viz., feeling 
(ytditna ), perception (saiii w)» impressions ( sariikbara ,) and 
consciousness {pinnami). Realising this, the wise man docs 
not have any attachment for them (virago). From such non- 
attachment develops his mental emancipation (vi/nntti). 
He then realises that he is emancipated and his impurities 
arc extinct and he would have no more rebirth. On hear¬ 
ing this discourse, the five Brahmanas became fully emanci¬ 
pated and attained arbathood. 

(D) THIRTY SEVEN BODHIPAKKHIYA DHAMMAS 

In his last days as also on many other occasions,whenever 
Buddha apprehended any difference of opinion among his 
disciples, he said that all his disciples should accept the 
thirty seven llodhipakkkiya Dhammas divided into seven 
groups as containing his whole teachings, even if they 
disagreed on other matters. It is not necessary that an 
adept should fulfil all the seven categories of the thirty 
seven dhammas for the attainment of emancipation, as it 
will be enough if one or two of them arc fully practis¬ 
ed. Each of the seven categories deals in fact with all the 
practices needed for attaining the smmum bonnm and hence 
it will be found that many of the dhammas arc almost identi¬ 
cal though they carry a- meaning which is in consonance 
with the title of the group, e.g., the lists of dominant 
faculties (, indriyas ) and of mental strength (balas) are identical 
but one group carries a meaning slightly different from the 
other. 

13 
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I. The first group of practices is called the Satipattba- 
nas (=Sans. Swrtyupastbdm) or mindfulness, or alertness or 
awareness of what is happening in one’s body (kdya) t 
feeling ( yedana ), mind (pitta), and of what arc his acquisitions 
( dbamma ). This group of practices has been highly praised 
by the Teacher as the single best path ( ekaydud ) for attaining 
emancipation, and has been dealt with exhaustively in two 
suttas of the Digha 1 and Majjhima 2 Nikayas, as also in many 
other places. 3 There arc four Safipattbanas, which arc 
as follows :— 

(i) Kdya-satipaithdna —For practising this, an adept 
should be observant of whatever is happening in his 
body, e.g., in inhaling and exhaling, in sitting, lying or 
standing, in extending or contracting his limbs, and so 
forth. He has also to ponder over the contents of his 
body and the different states of the body when left in a 
cemetery. Lastly, he has to bear always in mind that his 
body is subject to origin and decay, (sec also p. 168). 

(ii) Vedand-satipatibdna —In this practice, the adept 
should be closely observant of his feeling, that is to say, 
whether it is pleasant or painful, or neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant, again, whether it is impure or pure, and so 
forth. Lastly, he is to bear in mind that it is subject 
to origin and decay. 

(iii) Citta-satipattbdna —In this practice, the adept 
should ascertain whether his mind is free or not free 

1 Dlgfra, II : Mabasatipaffbanasufteinta. 

2 Mtjjbima, I, p. 55 : Sa/ipitthan amtin. 

3 Sa'myutta, V, p. 141 f. 
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of attachment (rdga), hatred (dosa)> and delusion ( mohd ), 
further, whether it is contracted (sankhitta) or distracted 
( vikhitla ), high or low, and so forth. Lastly as with the 
previous satipatthams he must bear in mind that it is 
subject to origin and decay. 

(iv) DhiWima-Sdtiptilthdna —In this practice, the adept 
lias to find out whether he has got rid of the hindrances 
( mvaraijas^ sec p. 179.) or not, how the origin and decay 
of the constituents of a being take place, whether he is 
in possession of the higher acquisitions like sambojjhangas 
(see p. 190-2), four truths and such other dbammas. 

II. The second group of practices is called the 
Samn/appadbanas (^ Samyak-prabam') or right exertions, 
efforts. The duties prescribed under this are same as sarnmd 
vdydma (p.176-7) of the eightfold path, viz., to eradicate 
demerits, to collect merits and to preserve and increase 
the merits. 

III. The third group of practices is called Iddhipadas 
(Sans. -= Rddhipada) or attainment of supernormal powers 
by the following four means : 

(a) Chanda-samadhi-padhana-sarnkhara ( =Sans. 
Chanda-samadhi-prahana-sariiskara), i.e., to develop a 
strong desire for perfecting oneself in the four forms 
of meditations. 

(b) Viriya-samadhi-padhana-samkhara ( = Sans. 
Virya-samadhi-prahana-sarhskara), i.e., application of 
energy for perfection in the four meditations. 

(c) Citta-samadhi-padhana-samkhara (=Sans. 
Citta-samadhi-prahana-samskara), i.e., application of 
mind to cultivate the four meditations, and 
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(d) Vimamsa-samadhi-padhana-sariikhara (=Sans. 
Mlmamsa-samadhi-prahana-sariiskara), i.c., examination 
and discrimination of the mental factors accompany¬ 
ing the meditations. 

The adept should observe that each of these four prac¬ 
tices of his is not feeble or clogged by idleness and arro¬ 
gance. At the same time he must bear in mind that his 
exertion is not hampered by arrogance or by sensual plea¬ 
sures. While undergoing these exertions, the adept rises 
above all distinctions of time and place or day and night anti 
remains also mindful of the contents of his body. 

These practices, it is said, confer many miraculous 
powers, of which there is a long list in the Nikajtts, c.g., 
he can rise and walk in air as if on land, he can dive into the 
earth as if in water, he can pass through a wall or any mate¬ 
rial obstruction, and so forth. 

IV. The fourth group of practices is called bidriyus 1 
or dominant factors or forces. These arc as follows : 

(a) Saddhindriyam (= Sans. Sraddhendriyd) or the 
dominant faculty or factor of faith. An adept is re¬ 
quired to develop firm faith in Buddha as the fully en¬ 
lightened, wise, world-knower, the excellent guide of 

1 In the Buddhist texts, fine distinction is made of the facul¬ 
ties by the terms : dbatu, ayatana and indriya. When a faculty or sense- 
organ, say, cakkbu (eye) is not functioning, e.g., in sleep, it is called 
simply dbalu, in this case, CaJMu-dbd/n. The scope of the faculty or 
sense-organ is called ayatana, as is any material object (rilpa) of the 
eyes ( cakkbu ), in this case it is Cakkbdyatana. When the faculty or sense- 
organ is functioning, it is called “indriya ” i.c., a person applies his eyes 
to see an object, in this case, cakkb-indriya. 
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men and gods, and so forth. This faith is also extended 
to the Dhamma and Sangha. The acquisition of faith 
in the Triratna is the minimum condition for an adept 
rising to the first stage of sanctification called sotdpatti 
(i.c., one who enters into the stream to attain nibbana). 
By this practice is eliminated vicikicchd ” (doubt) about 
the Triratna. 

(b) Viriyindriyam (=Sans. Vtrytndriyd) or the domi¬ 
nant faculty or factor of energy. An adept is required 
to be highly energetic and exerting for eradicating 
demerits, acquiring merits and preserving and develop¬ 
ing the acquired merits. It is the same as Sammappu- 
dbdna or Sa/wnd-vdydnia (see above, p. 185). 

(c) Satindriyam (Sans. Sinrfitidriyd) ot the faculty of 
memory. An adept should possess good memory and 
be able to remember acts done, or words uttered long 
ago. By the exercise of this faculty, the adept is also 
required to practise the four satipatthdnas . 

(d) Scwiadhindriyam or the dominant faculty, which 
brings about concentration of thoughts and makes the 
adept rise higher and higher in meditations. One of 
its conditions is full dedication of oneself to this practice 
(vossagga). It is the same as the practice of four 
jhatias ( dhyanas ), detailed above (p. 169). 

(e) Vannindriyam (== Sans. Prajnendriya) or the 
dominant faculty of intellect. By applying his intellect 
the adept becomes aware of what he is coming within 
his knowledge and what he should do away with. Its 
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main function is to make the adept realise the four 
truths : dukkba, samudaya, nirodha and magga (p. 180-1). 1 
The above mentioned five faculties differ from one adept 
to another and become a deciding factor in the gradation 
of the adepts .in different stages of sanctification. 2 

V. The fifth group of practices is called Wains or 
internal strength, prowess. The five terms constituting 

1 The above-mentioned group of Indriyas is concerned with iacul- 
ties which are active, hence the term “ indriya ’ has been used. Ac¬ 
cording to the Buddhists there arc as many as twenty-two faculties 
{indriyas). These are :— 

(a) Six sense-organs : eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body and mind. 

(b) Three factors of a living being : vital principle Jlvifindriya), 
masculinity ( purusindriya ), femininity {itthindriya). 

(c) Five mental faculties : pleasure (sukhindrija), pain (dnkkJ)in- 
driyd), happiness {somanassindriya) t unhappiness (domanassindriya), 
neither pleasure nor displeasure (upekkbindriya). The first two relate 
to body, the next two to mind, and the last one to both body 
and mind. Each of these faculties has particular basis (nimiifa), cause 
(nidana), condition (pacctrya ) and inciter (sai/jkhdra). Dukkhindrija is 
eliminated by the first meditation, donianassindriya by the second, 
sukhindrija by the third, somanassindriya by the fourth meditation, while 
upekkbindriya is eliminated by an adopt when he rises up to the last 
stage of meditation; viz., saddavedayitanirodha (in which consciousness is 
almost extinct). 

(d) Three intellectual faculties, viz., the faculty impelling a 
person to know what is unknown to him (anadda/addassami/indriyam = 
Sans, anajddta-ajnosydniiti indriya'm) ; the faculty which impels a person 
to acquire perfection in knowledge {annindrijam =Sans. djba-\-indriyam) ; 
and the faculty which leads to acquisition of all knowledge, perfect 
knowledge ( adddtdv!ndrijam=Szns. ajnatdvindriyam) . and lastly 

(e) Five dominant mental factors or forces detailed above in the 
fourth group. 

* The highest stage of sanctification is Arhathood, in which all 
impurities become extinct ( kbindsava ). The stages in a gradually 
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the Ba/as are the same as b/driyas, viz., Faith ( Saddba ), 
Energy ( Viriya ), Memory (Sati), Meditation ( Samadbi ) 
and Knowledge (Vatina). The main difference between 
“dominant faculty (indriya)” and “strength (bala)” is that 
the former is actively operating and docs not necessarily 
remain the same for all times while the latter is the result 
of the activity of the faculty, and so it is steady and makes 
the adept firmly established in the . dominant faculty, 
i.e., the dominating faculty changes into the steady strength 
or prowess. 


descending order arc as follows : (1) Arha/s (perfect) ; (2) Antard- 
parinibbaji those of the Anagamis who attain NibbSna in the middle 
of their lives while living as gods. (3) U 'pabaccaparimbbdjl= those of 
the Anagslmis, who attain Nibbana a little before ti c end of their 
live?. (4) Asaukhdraparimbbayi— those of the Anagamis, who attain 
Nirvana with little exertion. (5) Sasankbaraparinibbdyi «those of the 
Anagamis, who attain Nibbana with great exertion. (6) Uddhamsoto- 
Akamtfhapawi— those of the AnagSmis, who rise from one heaven 
to another and attain Nibbana while living in the Akanittha heaven. 
(7) Sakidapami ^ those who will be reborn once more in this world 
to attain Nibbana. (8) Ekabiji*-- those of the Sakadftgamls who will be 
reborn only once in the Kamadhatu to attain Nibbana. (9) Koia'mkoU— 
those of the Sakadagamis who will be born more than once among 
the gods of the Kamadhatu ( devakulaiikula ) but those who will be 
born once at least as a human being are called {manufya-kulaiikula). 
The lowest stage of sanctification is (10) Sotapanna or Sattakkhattupa- 
rama= one who will be reborn seven times more in this world to 
attain Nibbana. Among the Sotapannas there are two categories, 
one is called (11) Saddbdnusari= those who depend more on faith than 
on knowledge, and the other is called (12) Dbammanusari = those who 
arc more intellectual and depend more on knowledge than on faith. 
(For further details sec infra p. 192 and also Dutt, Asptets of Mabd- 
ydna Buddhism, pp. 250, 263, 268 ; Kola, III). 
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Like all other practices, the Ba/as should be accom¬ 
panied by solitude ( yiveka ), non-attachment (virago), decay 
(nirodba), and dedication of oneself to the acquisition 
( vossaggd) of strength. These ba/as, when attained, serve as 
an antidote to the higher fetters ( tiddbambbdgiya-samyojmias , 
sec p. 179) and become a stepping stone to Nibbana. 

VI. The sixth group of practices, called the Sumbojj- 
iangas (Sans. Sambodbyangd ), acquisitions leading to full 
enlightenment (liodhdya samvat/antlh sawba/jbaiiga), has been 
highly praised by Buddha as the seven jewels ( ralnas ) like 
Cakravarti-ratnas of the fully Enlightened. These prac¬ 
tices destroy the impurities ( dsavas, of kdma, bbava, 
ditthi ) and neutrialisc the five hindrances ( vlvaraijas), 
leading the adept to attain knowledge ( vijja ) and emanci¬ 
pation ( vimutti ), in other words, the adept becomes an 
arhat ( kifinasavd) and realises that he has accomplished his 
task and would have no more rebirth (kJjlijd jd/i, ha!am 
karaiilyam ndparam ilthattdya). The condition precedent 
to the acquisition of sambojjhanga is that the adept must 
be perfect in moral precepts (Sila), which are to serve 
as his support like the earth to the tree (si/e patittbaya naro 
sapanno cittam pahnan ca bhdvayam) and then he should take 
the eightfold path (atthangika magga) as his spiritual guide 
(kalyana-mitta). 

This group of practices is arranged in such a way that 
one is a stepping stone to the next and may well be com¬ 
pared to the rise of a meditator from the first to the fourth 
meditation ( dhyduajbdua ). 

(i) Sati-sambojjhanga ( Smr/i-sambodbyanga). Its acquisition 
is to be made in the same way as the four satipatthana prac- 
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tices (detailed above p. 184-5), which are practically a form 
of meditation. The adept is expected to have advanced far 
in observing moral precepts (slla) 3 in practising medita¬ 
tion ( samadbi ), in acquiring knowledge {puma) as also in 
mental emancipation (irimntti ) from worldly objects and in 
deeper insight and realisation of what is emancipation 
( yi/mttli-ndna-dassana ). In addition to those, he is also to 
develop his memory in such a way that after listening to 
discourses he should go to a solitary place and cogitate 
over the topics preached to him. 

(ii) Dhammavicaya—sawbojjhanga or discrimination 
(vicayu ) about practices, acquisitions, removals, etc., 
which come under the term “ dhamma ” in other words, the 
adept is to examine whether the “dhammas” he has to deal 
with arc good or bad, pure or impure, excellent or not, 
black or white and so forth. After listening to a discourse 
he is expected to analyse the topics and their implications 
while sitting at a solitary place for the purpose of perfecting 
himself in satisambojjhanga. 

(iii) Viriya-sambojjbanga or Energy. It grows on account 
of application {drumbha) of one’s energy and exertion 
in every possible manner ( nikamma and parakkamd). It is 
similar to Viriyindriya as explained above, (p. 187). 

The only addition is that the adept, after listening, to a 
discourse and after discrimination, is to apply his energy 
to concentration of thoughts {bhavand) on the topics of the 
discourses. 

(iv) Vili-sambojjhanga or serene pleasure and joy. This 
in fact is a result of the previous three accquisitions. It is 
the same process as explained above (p. 169) in the case of 
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the third meditation in which an adept after elimination of 
reflection ( yitakka ) and judgment ( vicar a) derives pleasure. 
In the previous sambojjhanga he exerts for meditation 
(bhavana ) and on account of success in it, he has the next 
acquisition (/>///)- 

(v) Passaddbi-sambojjbanga or the state of mental tran¬ 
quility or calmness. The four previously mentioned 
acquisitions particularly “plfi” lead to tranquilization of 
both body and mind. 

(vi) Samadhi-sambojjhanga or meditation. The pre¬ 
vious acquisition “ passaddbi ” leads to concentration of 
thoughts, quietude ( samatha ) and a mental steadiness. 

(vii) Upskkhd-sambojjhanga or equanimity. As 
explained above (p. 169) like the fourth jbdna, it confers 
equanimity of mental state which remains undisturbed by 
any acquisition or non-acquisition. 

These seven practices were recommended by the 
Teacher to the sick monks for getting over their illness. 
Those who perfect themselves in these bojjhangas become 
very popular and can satisfy others by discourses and 
expositions.They attain the stage of Anagami, either an 
Antardparitiibbdyi or Upahaccaparinibbdji or Uddbawso/o 
Akayitthagdmi. Ultimately they bring to an end the 
three impurities, viz., attachment (rdga), hatred (dosa) and 
delusion ( moba ). They sometimes cultivate these 
practices along with the four brahmaviharas, viz., love 
(metta), compassion ( karutjd), joy at other’s uccess ( mudita ) 
and equanimity (upekkJja). 






CHAPTER X 

PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 


(A) TOR LAW OF CAUSATION 
(Vaticcasamuppada = Vratityasamuipada ) 
nnHE law of causation is regarded as one of the funda- 
mental teachings of Buddhism. Buddha, it is said, 
.discovered this law in the night, in which he attained 
full enlightenment (bodhi). After his mind had become 
fully emancipated he struck upon the truth underlying 
the appearance of the phenomenal universe. He then 
formulated the causal nexus in the direct order, which 
explained how beings of the world originated and became 
subject to sufferings on account of impermanence and 
again how by elimination of each of the causal nexus the 
repeated existences of a being and its consequent sufferings 
could be brought to an end leading to the attainment of 
Nibbana. The causal law established the fact that repeated 
existences of a being associated with sufferings depended 
on certain causes (befit) and conditions ( pratyaya ) and not 
on the God the creator, not on an eternal substance like 
Prakrti, not on eternally existing atoms or ions (anu, 
paramdm ), not on an unchangeable and imperishable 
soul ( Brahman or Atman), not on accidents without any 
cause and lastly not on an unalterably fixed series of exist¬ 
ences (niyati). 

This law exposed the futility of speculations as to 
whether the world was eternal (Jafvata) or non-eternal 
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• 

(uccheda ), whether it had a beginning ( purvanta ) or an end 
(apardtita), whether it was limited ( antavdii ) or unlimited 
(anantavaii) and so forth. The word “ sanmlpada ” according 
to Buddhagliosa, dismissed the theory of annihilationism 
(jMtthitd) which the Teacher rejected along with its opposite, 
the theory of cternality (aftbitd). This law put an end to 
the questions “what I was, what I am, and what I shall be,” 
i.e., any notion about the existence of a self and its conti¬ 
nuity. Thus it counteracted all the philosophical thoughts 
prevalent in Buddha's days, viz., Vedanta, Sarikhya, Nyaya- 
VaiSesika, Jaina or Ajivika. It established once for all 
that the phenomenal world originated and decayed under 
the inexorable law of cause and effect which operated in a 
being every moment ( faayika ) and so the change in every 
worldly being is momentary, in other words, a living 
being, as also any worldly object, Is in a state of continuous 
flux. In one moment again which is almost inconceivable, 
there are three sub-divisions, viz., origin (tz/patfi), conti¬ 
nuity (stbiti) and decay (vyaya), hence it can well be imagined 
how quickly and incessantly this change takes place and 
this constant change clearly proves that there is nothing 
in it which could be grasped as an eternal substance. It 
is by the realisation of this fact that a being gets rid of all 
worldly attachments and its mind becomes completely 
emancipated and remains no more subject to rebirth. It 
then reaches the state called Nibbana which is absolutely 
uncaused and unconditioned ( apratityasamutparma ) com¬ 
parable only to AkdSa (open space). As Akdsa (open 
space) is obtained not by any exertion but by the removal of 
all obstructions like mountains, trees, buildings and all 
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that obstructs one’s views so also Nirvana is not to be 
obtained(/>/77p//)by any amount of exertion but by removing 
the hindrances which hamper the freedom of mind like 
wrong views, mental impurities, philosophical speculations, 
etc. Nirvana is not a state to be attained, but appears 
automatically to a person who is able to disabuse his mind 
of all false notions by comprehending the law of causation. 
Thus it is evident that the comprehension of the law of 
causation is all that is needed to realise Nirvana or the 
Truth or to become a Buddha. This idea has been 
expressed clearly in the following expressions 

Yo pratityasamutpddam pasyati, so dbarmam pasyati. 
Yo dbarniaw pasyati sa bnddbaw pasyati. (One who 
realises the law of dependent origination visualises the 
Truth. He who visualises the Truth sees the Buddha). 

Utpadad vd tatbagatd/jdw anutpadad vd tatbagatdndnj 
sthitaiveyam dbarmatd dharniastbititd dharmaniydmatd 
tathata avitathata ammyatathatd bbutatd satyata tattvam 
aviparUatd viparyasfatety evamadi bhagavan-Maitreya- 
vacanam ( Koiavydkbyd , III. 41). 

[It is truly said by Bhagavan Maitreya that the origin 
or non-origin or continuity of the Tathagata is the same 
(has no difference) with phenomenal objects, it is synony¬ 
mous with continuity, natural law, sameness, correctness, 
changelessness, truth, veracity, factness, irreversibility 
and non-delusiveness). 

Of the above mentioned two passages the first points 
out that the true realisation of the nature of phenomenal 
objects leads automaticaly to the visualisation of the 
Truth, the Buddha, while the second passage tells us that 
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if the Tathagata be conceived as a constituted person like 
Gautama Buddha though an absolutely purified being then 
like all phenomenal objects he becomes subject to origin, 
continuity and decay, but if he be regarded as the unconsti¬ 
tuted, which in fact he has become by the realisation of 
the Truth, it is futile to speak of his origin, continuity 
or decay. 

In Buddhist philosophy it is taken for granted that 
all worldly objects are constituted ( samsfata ) and Nirvana 
or Buddha or Tathagata and AkaSa are unconstitutcd 
( asamskrta ). Now the law of dependent origination is 
applicable to constituted beings only and so if one compre¬ 
hends what is a constituted being, the unconstituted 
truth or the reality becomes apparent to him, as dkasa 
(open space) becomes apparent to one when the obstructing 
objects are removed. 

What the Buddhist philosophy wants to establish is 
that with our limited vision and knowledge it is not at all 
possible to ascertain the nature of the transcendental 
(i lokottara ), the unconstituted ( asamskrta ), the ultimate 
existence ( bbutakotl ), the Truth but it is not difficult to 
realise that the worldly objects are nothing more than 
a chaff or mirage, evanescent and absolutely devoid of any 
substance. This law of causation has been formulated to 
help a being to comprehend the latter state of things 
directly and that comprehension clears the mind of all false 
notions and makes it like a mirror to reflect the truth, for 
which no extra or separate exertion is needed. 

Nagarjuna has however utilised this formula with a 
different end in view. He argues that reals are ever exist- 
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cnts and unreals arc non-cxistents and there can be no 
via media between the two as temporary cxistents, which, 
according to him, are self-contradictory. Taking his stand 
on this hypothesis he argues that the cause must remain 
unchanged in the fruit, and as that is not possible there 
can be no caused and conditioned effect. In his estimation 
Nirvana is the only real as it is uncaused and unconditioned 
whereas the worldly objects which are caused and condi¬ 
tioned are mere mental creations (prapanca) and have no 
existence whatsoever. He has thus utilised the formula to 
establish the non-existence of worldly objects ( dharma - 
Jtiny at a) similar to the theory of illusion {tnaydvdda) of the 
Vedantists. To justify that the formula 11 asmin sati idam 
bhavati ” was enunciated by Buddha himself, he says that it 
refers mainly to the relative but apparent existence 
of phenomenal objects as long and short, black and white, 
wood and chair, Rama and Syama. The worldly objects 
have mere different nomenclature ( prajnaptt) but form 
really one substance which he has termed ,f/tiiyatd, an 
attributeless substratum. The twelve-linked formula was 
enunciated by the Teacher to help ignorant beings to realise 
the ultimate oneness of all phenomenal objects. 

The above radical interpretation of Nagarjuna is not 
accepted by the earlier schools of Buddhism. Buddha- 
ghosa and Vasubandhu, and the authors of the Abhidharma 
treatises have explained in detail all the links of the formula, 
which runs thus :— 

Avijjapaccayd sankhdra, sankharapaccayd vinhanam, vinnd- 
napaccaya ndmarupam, ndmarupapaccayd salayatanam, saldyat- 
anapaccayd phasso, phassapaccayd vedanavedandpaccaya 
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tanhdy taijhapaccayd upddanam, upaddnapaccaya bbavo, 
bhavapaccaya jdti, jatipaccaya jardmaranam sokaparideva- 
dukkhadomanassupaydsd sambhavanti. Evam etassa kevalassa 
dukkhakkhandbassa samudayo boti. Avijjdya tv eva asessa - 
viraganirodba sankharanirodbo, sankharanirodha vinnayanirodho, 
viiinananirodbd ndmarupanirodho, and so forth up to jdtinirodha 
iardmaratfa/h sokaparidevadnkkhado/nanasstipdydsd nirnjjhanti. 
Evam etassa dukk/jakkbandhassa nirodbo boti. 

The twelve links in the formula arc divided into three 
sections thus :—r 

Anterior life ( Purvdnta )—Ignorance and impressions 
(avidya and samskara). 

Present life {Madhya) —Consciousness ( yijnana ), name and 
form ( 'namarupa') y six organs of sense ( sadayatana ), 
contact (sparfa\ feeling ( yedana ), thirst (trsnd) y strong 
attachment ( upadatia), and desire for re-existence (bbava). 
Next life (Aparanta) —Rebirth {jdti), old age, death, grief, 
lamentation, mental sufferings and disappointment 
{ioka-paridevat/a-dabkija-daurmanasya-Hpaydsa). 

Another form of classification is as follows :— 
Impurities {klesa) — Avidya, trsnd, upadana. 

Results {karma) — Samskdra, bbava. 

Bases {vastn) — Vijnana, namar/ipa, sadayatana, sparsa, vtdana, 
jdti,jaramara na. 

The terms arc explained thus 

Avijjd ( = Avidya) primarily means non-realisation of 
the ultimate truth, bodhi or nirvana 9 non-realisation of 
soullessness {anatman) of worldly beings and of their 
impermanence (< anitya ), which is the cause of suffering 
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{d/tkkba ), and non-realisation of the four Aryasatyas which 
include the law of causation and the eight-fold path. 
Such non-realisation of the fundamental principles of 
Buddhism causes delusion ( moha ), which produces in its 
turn attachment {rdga) and hatred (< dvesa ), the three 
stumbling blocks in the life of a human being and the 
causes of all his sufferings. Avidyd should not be regarded 
as mere absence ( abhava ) of knowledge because ahhdva 
cannot be a productive cause, so avidyd should be taken to 
mean impurities like attachment, hatred and delusion which 
arc positive factors causing samskara (wrong impressions). 

Samkhdrd { Sa ms kata'). These owe their origin to 
non-realisation {avidyd) of the fundamental truths as it 
causes mental creations such as merit ( piuiya ), demerit 
{aprujya) and neither merit nor demerit ( dneiija ). If 
such mental creations remain firmly rooted in one’s mind 
till the end of one’s life, they are called samskaras. These 
samskdras are also the resultants of one’s deeds performed 
through his whole life, that is, these are karmaic effects 
which shape the future of the reborn being. The above two 
items are relegated to past life ( pnrvdnta ). 

The present life ( madhya ) commences with vinnana 
( yijiidna ) which according to the Ko£a (III. 28) means that 
particular mental factor which causes rebirth ( pratisandhi - 
vijndmi) it is also an aspect of mind ( Manovijndna ), one of the 
six sense-cognitions. 

This mental factor produces in its turn the other mental 
factors, viz., feeling ( vedewa), perception (sanna) and im¬ 
pressions {Samkhdrd) as also the five sense-cognitions 

14 
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(p/laca indriya-vijfidna), all of which arc collectively termed 
ndma from root r/aw-to bend, to direct the mind to the 
object. Again mental states cannot remain without some 
objective support and so they need r/lpa or material consti¬ 
tuents of a being like flesh, blood, bone, etc. The mental 
resultants of previous existence therefore bring forth a 
new being which starts its life in the womb, in a nascent 
form and is being fed and grown by the mother’s blood. 
While remaining and growing in the womb the combination 
of mind and matter ( nau/a-r/lpa) develops the organs of 
sense which however for the lack of their respective spheres 
of action remain inactive. 

The six sense-organs of the being, after it issues out of 
the womb or the egg, come into contact (phassa = spariti) 
with their respective external objects of six kinds and pro¬ 
duce in their turn feelings ( v:dana\ which may be good, 
bad or indifferent. The feelings according to their nature 
cause thirst (trstja) of different types, viz., desire for worldly 
objects ( kama-trsm ), desire for rc-cxistencc ( bbavatnna ) 
in one of the three spheres, and desire for end of one’s 
existence (i vibhava-trsna ), the second desire is confined to 
those who are eternalists (Jdsvatavadins) and the third to 
those who are annihilationists ( ncchedavadins ). Thirst of 
any kind leads to stronger attachment ( upddana ) for the de¬ 
sired objects as also firm adherence to certain wrong views. 
It literally means strong desire to obtain objects not in one’s 
possession ( ebanda ) and to retain and preserve the objects 
which are already in his possession {rdga). It is said to be 
of four types, viz., attachment for worldly objects (kdwa) t 
adherence to wrong views (drsti) and beliefs in the efficacy 
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of ritualistic or ascetic practices ( iila-vrata ), and belief 
in the existence of a permanent self {atmail). It leads 
to re-existence {bhava, i.e., punarbbava) in one of the three 
spheres, Kama, Rupa and Arupa. 

The next life is denoted by the last two links, viz., 
desire for birth ( Jdti ), old age and death (, jardmaratja .) 
They do not actually represent any consecutive series but 
only indicate that the chain of causation restarts and so 
strictly speaking bhava should lead to consciousness 
for rebirth ( pratisandhivijfidtia ), which causes inception 
of another existence, followed by the inevitable conse¬ 
quences, gr.'ef, old age and death. 

Of the twelve links of the causal law the middle eight 
from vifindna to bhava are arranged in a scries and explain 
the present life, the first two and the last two links arc taken 
for granted as indicative, of a being’s past and future 
existences which are admitted in Buddhism. 

(B) THE KAMMA THEORY 

It has been mentioned (p. 138) above that Buddha laid 
great stress on the effects of Karma in regulating an indivi¬ 
dual’s future. This position is also accepted by the 
Brahmanas, but the Buddhists offer a different line of 
reasoning for the transmission of one’s Karmaic effects to 
another existence, on account of their non-recognition of 
the existence of a permanent self. 

The Buddhists do not recognise either that “one does 
an act and he reaps its fruit, or one does an act and another 
reaps its fruit” {so karoti so patisamvedayati, or anno karoti 
anno patisamvedayati ).' 


1 Sdmyutta , II, p. 75-6. 
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As the Buddhists do not admit the existence of a 
permanent entity as soul, they cannot subscribe to the view 
that the identical person reaps the fruits of his actions 
and neither do they accept the other view as stated above. 
They state that an individual is in a state of continuous flux, 
that is, all his five constituents, viz., material elements (rftpa) 
and mental states consisting of feeling ( vedtiua ), perception 
{saFmd) J impressions ( sttrikbdrri), and knowledge derived 
through the sense-organs (viwuJijti) are changing every 
moment and so it is not correct to say that the identical 
being reaps the fruits of its actions. The being which 
performed an act has changed by the time he was going to 
reap the fruits but it is not altogether a different being. 

The Buddhist theory of kamma is linked up with their 
doctrine of momentariness ( ksanikatva ) and the law of 
causation. The Buddhists hold that the beings and things 
of the world are in a state of ceaseless flux and for any two 
moments they cannot remain identical. Again it is the decay 
of the state of the first moment that gives rise to the state 
of the second moment, e.g., out of the decay only of a seed 
that a sprout can appear and the relation of the seed to the 
sprout is neither one of identity nor of complete difference, 
because the qualities of the seed arc transmitted to the 
sprout modified however by the other conditions such as 
nature of earth, water, gardener, etc. This position might 
have been acceptable to some Brahmanic philosophers if 
the Buddhists had separated soul from body and regarded 
the soul as an unchangeable entity. The Buddhists how¬ 
ever deny the unchangeability of the soul, even if there be 
any in a being, for according to them, soul or individuality 
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(pHggala) is indissolubly tied with the five constituents and 
has no independent existence apart from them. In explain¬ 
ing the theory of kamma, they usually resort to illustrations. 
They argue that a small lighted match is the cause of a huge 
fire but can one say that the two fires arc identical or totally 
different, similarly a mango seed is not identical with the 
fruits of the tree that has grown out of it. They, 
therefore, conclude that it is wrong to say ‘so haroti 
so patisatwedayati, or anno karoti affflo patisamvedayati , 
which arc the two extreme views, discarded by Buddha, 
the promulgator of the middle view which according to 
him, is “m ca so m ca anno ” (it is neither the same nor 
different). An individual no doubt reaps the fruits of his 
deeds but his karma produces its effect then and there, as 
is established by the law of causation and effects a change 
in his constituent elements and this change may be for good 
or bad, e.g., the killing of an animal may make a man a 
greater killer or may turn him into a saint. Angulimala 
became a saint after killing ninetynine persons. The seed of 
a sour mango may, in certain circumstances and conditions, 
produce a sweet mango. Hence the Buddhists do not admit 
that the recompense of deeds comes exactly in the same way 
as the act was done. In this interpretation of the theory of 
katnma lies the fundamental difference between the Brah- 
manic and Buddhist beliefs. 

(C) NON-SOUL THEORY (ANATTA) 

In the discourses delivered by Buddha to Rahula and in 
the Anattalakkhanasutta, it has been shown that the five con¬ 
stituents of a being have only an apparent existence—they 
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are all unsubstantial, unreal and disintegrate when the span 
of life (ayu), heat (usmd) and consciousness (vihnana) reach 
the end. There is no sixth substance as soul (a/fa atman) 
in a being. When the five constituents ( kbandbas ) form a 
being, they become Upadana-khandha, in other words, a 
certain amount of each of the five elements combine to 
form a being. This combination takes place not at the 
instance of a Creator (Isvara) but by the law of causation as 
a tree growing in a forest puts forth flower and then seeds, 1 
which fall to the ground to grow again, provided the condi¬ 
tions necessary for the new growth are present or forth¬ 
coming. In this chain of repeated existences there is no 
such thing as soul (atman), as we do not care to trace an 
at man in the natural growth of a tree in a forest, though the 
characteristics of the old tree persist in the new tree grown 
out of its seed. 

There are, in the Nikdyas, several discourses, in which an 
attempt has been made to establish that there is in the world 
nothing which is not impermanent (anicca) and hence not 
unsubstantial (anattd), not excluding the five constituents 
of a being. Hence to regard any one of them as soul is 
wrong, neither all of them taken together can be a soul 
nor is there, beyond the five constituents, anything which 
can be designated as the soul, which is taken as the basis 
of I-ness and Minc-ncss. In Pali 2 this has been expressed 

1 Samjutfa, III, p. 54: There are five kinds of seeds : mulabija, 
khandhablja, aggabija, phalabija, bljablja. 

'Ibid., m, pp. 1, 42 f., 55. 
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thus : Assutava puthujjano— 

(i) ruparh (or vedanam or sannam or samkhare or 
vinnanam) attato samanupassati. 

(ii) rupavantam va attanam 

(iii) attani va rupam 

(iv) rupasmim va attanam samanupassati. 

The unenlightened common man identifies cither 
material elements {rupa) or one of the other four consti¬ 
tuents 1 2 with soul as a flame with its colour, or regards 
soul as possessed of one of the constituents as a tree is 
possessed of its shadow, or thinks one of the constituents 
exists in soul as smell is in flower or looks upon soul as 
contained in the five constituents as jewel is in a casket. 

In Buddhist philosophy it is contended that if soul 
be identical with the constituents, it would be impermanent 
and subject to destruction, again if it be different from the 
constituents, it will be like the cowherd and the cow, hence, 
neither identity nor separateness can be established. This 
identity and separateness have been expressed in Pali thus : 
“Tarn jivarii tarn sarirarii annarn jlvarh annarh sariram ,>2 
Both of these have been declared by the Teacher as 
indeterminable ( avydkata ). 

The absence of soul forms the subject matter of the 
second discourse of Buddha to the five Brahmanas of 
Isipatana (Banaras). Buddha explained to them that if 

1 In place of rupa the other constituents vedand, satldd, sa'wkkard 
vMRdna arc to be put. 

2 Samyutta , II, p. 61. 
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soul be identical with one of the five constituents or all 
of them together then the soul could dictate that the consti¬ 
tuents be not subject to illness and they be such and such 
as it wished. It is however well known that the consti¬ 
tuents arc impermanent ( a/i/cca ) and that which is imperma¬ 
nent is subject to misery {dnkkJja) and then is it reasonable to 
look upon the constituents as one's own self. Hence all 
constituents be they of the past, present or future arc not 
the self. Those, who realise this fact, develop non¬ 
attachment to the constituents 1 and in consequence of such 
detachment, they become emancipated and put an end 
to their repeated existences. This discourse opened up 
the eyes of knowledge of the five Brahmanas who then 
and there became arhats. 2 

In the Miilapariydyasutta, the first discourse of the 
Majjhima Nikdya delivered by Buddha at Ukkattha near 
SavatthI, the absence of self has been pointed out as the 
main basis of his teachings. In this sutta, he says that a 
person should not establish any relation of himself ■with the 
objects of the world. It is the untrained ignorant person 
who assumes the existence of the elements like earth, water, 
air and fire and thinks that they belong to him, that some¬ 
thing has come out of them or that something has gone 
into them and so forth. Similarly he assumes the exist¬ 
ence of all living beings from the lowest to the highest or 

1 Cf. Sa'myutta, III, p. 34: Rupain bhikkhave na tumhakam tain 
pajahatha...vedan£...safina...sankh5ra...vihnanam vain bhikkhave na 
tumhakam tain pajahatha. Tain vo pahinam hitaya sukhSya bhavissati. 

Vinaya, I, p. \Z-\4=Sa'myutta, III, pp. 66-8. 
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assumes the existence of things seen, heard, known or 
thought of by him, and even regards Nibbana as an 
attainable state and establishes,a relation between them and 
himself. He docs not know that neither he exists in reality 
nor the objects with which lie has been establishing a rela¬ 
tion. He conceives of Nibbana as a desirable ultimate 
state to he obtained, but true Nibbana is not an object or 
state to he attained, it is to be only realised within one’s 
own self, it is not a heavenly state or something 
superior to it. Buddha therefore instructed his disciples 
to get rid of the notion of self as also of the notion of the 
existence of worldly objects. 

The above instruction has been further developed by the 
Teacher in Chabbisodbatiamtta' . In this sntta Buddha says 
that a perfect monk frees his mind from the notion of 
objects seen, heard, thought of, or known* and thereby 
gets rid of the impurities ( dsavas ) and attains mental emanci¬ 
pation. Similarly he does not conceive of the existence 
of the five constituents of a being {panca npaddtiakJjandhd) 
or of the sense-organs and their objects, or of the six 
elements, viz., earth, water, fire, air,‘space and consciousness 
(pathavi, apo, tejo, vayo, akasa, vinhana). He knows the 
elements to be self-less ( anattato ), i.e., unreal, and so he does 
not fix his mind upon them and thereby attains mental 
emancipation. 

The non-Buddhists attribute to soul (atwan) some 
characteristics such as eternal ( nitya ), hence unchangeable, 
immaculate (sttddha) and fully enlightened (buddbd). Again 

1 Majjbiwa , III, p. 29. 

Cf.* Sdmy:ttta )t IV, p. 73. 
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they state that it is not an agent but an enjoyer of fruits, it is 
attributeless and inactive. Though it remains unchanged, 
it develops a distinction when it remains confined in a 
living being. The Buddhists contend that an unchange¬ 
able entity can in no circumstances combine with 
a changeable entity and can never be either an enjoyer or a 
link of the impermanent evanescent objects. An eternal 
unchangeable should ever remain so, and should always 
remain disassociated with anything changeable. Soul, 
according to the Buddhists, is merely a notion, the basis 
of the sense of I-ness and Mine-ness and has no independent 
existence. Further they state that any form of existence 
apart from the Unity must have some worldly characteristics, 
which are denied to the soul by the non-Buddhists. 
The Buddhists contend that any analysis of the consti¬ 
tuents does not yield any proof of its independent existence. 
Just as on account of a mirror an image is seen so also on 
account of the khandhas the notion of I-ncss or soul {atta) 
arises. As without a mirror, an image is not seen so with¬ 
out the conglomeration of constituents,the notion of I- 
ness does not arise. 1 

A lotus gives out smell but can the smell be located in 
its petals or colour or filament (kinjalka) 2 or is the smell 
something separate and outside the lotus, similarly the five 
constituents give rise to the notion of I-ness but it cannot 

1 Digha I, p. 202: lokasamanno lokaniruttiyo lokavoharo lokapanoa- 
ttiyo ; Sa'myutta, IV, p. 54 sufino loko attena. 

8 Sa’myutta , III, p. 130 : a discourse delivered to Khemaka of 
Ghositarama, Kosambi. 
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be located in any of the five constituents, in all of them or 
outside them. Soul is like the sound produced in a flute 1 . 

(D) AFTER DEATH TATHAGATA EXISTS OR NOT 

Allied to the question of the existence of soul ( atta - 
atmaii) is another question whether an emancipated person 
an Arbal, a Buddha, or a Tatbdgata after par min'd tja 
exists or ho /. 2 Before taking up this question it is necessary 
to know the distinction made in early Buddhism between 
an Arhat and a Buddha. In the Samyutta Nikaya it is 
pointed out that a Samma Sambuddha is the first discoverer, 
propounder and preacher of the path to Nibbana which was 
unknown before him and he was a pastmaster of that path. 
His disciples after hearing from him the details of the path, 
follow it and gradually obtain perfection in it. They at 
first reach the Sotapanna stage in which they obtain the 
inkling of the truth by removing their belief in the exist¬ 
ence of a self ( Sakkdyadittbi ), in the efficacy of rituals and 
ceremonies ( silabbatapardmasa ) and their doubts about the 
excellence of the Triratna ( vicikicchd ). They pass on to the 
Sakadagami stage by reducing their attachment^*), ill-will 
( dosa ) and delusion (jnoba) to the minimum. In this stage 
if they die,they will be reborn only once more in this mortal 
world to attain final emancipation. They attain the third 
stage called Anagami by completely eradicating their mind 
of attachment ( raga ), ill-will (dosa) and delusion ( moba ). 
In this stage if they die they are reborn not in the mortal 
world but in one of the heavens and there they attain 


1 Samyutta IV, p. 197. 

2 Ibid, III, p. 66. 
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uibbdua. In the last stage called Arhathood they gain clear 
insight and knowledge of the truth, clean their mind of all 
impurities, misapprehensions, desires of every kind, and 
fulfil all the duties taken up by them as a recluse and have 
no more rebirth. In this stage the disciples arc as emanci¬ 
pated through knowledge {pannavimnttd) as a Buddha. 1 
Both an arhat and a Buddha dissociate themselves comple¬ 
tely from the five constituents viz., r/lpa, vcdatia, sauna, 
sankJjdra and vinndna. Tn other words, in Nibbana, there 
is no difference between an Arhat and a Buddha. 

In the present discussion the term Tathagata has been 
used instead of Buddha. This term has a special signi¬ 
ficance. In Pali Atthakatha an etymological meaning is 
given,viz., he who comes ( agata ) and goesin the same 
way ( tatha ) as the previous Buddhas. The Buddhists 
uphold the view that the Truth being the same for ever, 
all Buddhas discover and preach the same Truth in the 
same way and so the Truth finder is called the Tathagata. 
In Pali texts the formula of the law of causation called as 
idapaccayata is regarded as a universal eternal Truth, 
explaining the nature of the phenomenal world and for this 
reason it is also termed “dbammattbitata” “dhammamyamata ' 5 
(the existence of phenomenal objects and the eternal law 

1 The four stages of Sanctification are also detailed thus : 
Dhammanusari and SaddhSnusari precede Sotapanna (Samyutta, 
V, 200). Antaraparinibbiyi, Upahaccaparinibbayi, Asarikharaparini- 
bbayi, sasahkhSraparinibbayl are classifications of Anagami ( Satfyut/a 
V. 201). Uddhamsoto, Ekabiji, Kolamkolo, Sattakkhattuparamo 
(’Samy Uta , V, 205) are sub-spages of sotapatti. 
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governing the same). One who discovers and preaches 
this law is called a Tathagata. 1 “Tathani” has 
been used as a synonym for “ succdni ” because the four truths 
(. Ariyasaccas ) 2 arc neithet wrong (rtvitatbri) nor changeable 
(ana Bun (hi ). One, who discovers and preaches the four 
truths, is a Tathagata. Lastly, Bhagava is described as the 
personification of knowledge (fult/M/l/a) and of purity 
( brabmabbutii ) and of all objects {dhtinwiMfiUi), as the dis¬ 
coverer of the teachings and bestower of immortality and 
so he is the lord of righteousness, the Tathagata. 3 Further 
the Tathagata has been described as deep and unfathom¬ 
able as the oceans implying thereby the identity of the 
Tathagata with the universal Truth. 4 

It is therefore evident that the term “Tathagata” has a 
deeper significance than “Buddha*’ or “Arhat” and it 
carries also a philosophical import. The inquiry whether 
Tathagata exists after death or not is also an indirect attempt 
to find out the nature of“Nibbana”of the Buddhists in com¬ 
parison to “Brahman” of the Vedantists. In all Buddhist 
texts the problem is put in a fourfold proposition thus :— 

(i) Hod Tathagato param marana ti va 

(ii) Na hoti Tathagato param marana ti va 

(iii) Hod na ca hoti Tathagato param marana ti va 

(iv) Neva hotina na hoti Tathagato param marana tiva. 

This fourfold problem raises the question of the 

existence of soul in an indirect manner. In it the soul 

1 Sau/yutfa, II, p. 25. 

2 Ibid., V, pp. 430, 435. 

3 Ibid., IV, p. 95 ; Majjhima, III, p. 175. 

4 Stnhyntta., IV, p. 37. 
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implied is that of an emancipated person, an arhat, a Buddha, 
or a Tathagata. As the Buddhists uphold the doctrine of 
anatta , i.e., non-existence of soul, a persisting entity, the 
present problem is not worth discussing and so Buddha 
declared it as indeterminable. The question whether 
Tathagata exists after death or not refers to the Tathagata 
of five constituents which have become free from all 
possible impurities. In discussing the problem the texts 
have used the same argument as in the case of soul, viz., 
whether Tathagata is identical with the constituents, whe¬ 
ther Tathagata is different from the constituents, whether 
Tathagata is in constituents, whether the constituents 
are in Tathagata, whether Tathagata is possessed of consti¬ 
tuents. As none of these are true there can be no Tathagata 
in reality. If the Tathagata be identical with the consti¬ 
tuents severally or collectively he would be subject to 
origin and decay but a Tathagata or pure Atman is beyond 
origin and decay and so the identity cannot be established. 
The other argument is,if the Tathagata be different from the 
constituents, severally or collectively, then he would be an 
entity separate and independent of the constituents but that 
cannot be admitted as fire cannot be separated from fire¬ 
wood. If fire could be separated and made independent 
then there would have been no necessity of producing 
fire, likewise no exertion would have been necessary for 
becoming a Tathagata. 

If Tathagata is not an entity different from the consti¬ 
tuents, the other three questions, viz., Tathagata in 
constituents, or vice versa, or Tathagata possesses the 
constituents, cannot be raised, as these assume 
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two separate entities. Thus it is established that Tathagata is 
neither identical with, nor different from the constituents. 
The Tathagata, after death is inconceivable and indeter¬ 
minable. 

Again, if the Tathagata be regarded as an image of pure 
constituents like reflection on a mirror, then also his appear¬ 
ance becomes dependent on the constituents and all 
dependent origination, according to Buddhism, is unreal 
(nihsvabhdva ). It should also be remembered that the 
constituents depend for their origin on causes and 
conditions and hence they are also unreal. For all 
these reasons, the existence or nonexistence of Tathagata 
after death should be left as indeter minable ( avyakata ). 

Mahakassapa and Sariputta while staying at Isipatana 
(Baranas!) mentioned this problem and said that the Teacher 
had asked them to leave this problem as indeterminable 
and any discussion about it would not lead to the final 
goal . 1 Yamaka bhikkhu asked Sariputta when the latter 
was staying at Savatthi if it was a fact that a monk free from 
all impurities ( kbltjasava ) does not exist after death (na hoti 
pararii warana). Sariputta told him that it was wholly a 
wrong view and should be given up. He explained to 
him that it was a fact that the five constituents were 
impermanent but a Tathag’ata was neither to be identified 
with the constituents nor to be taken as a negation of the 
constituents (arupa avedano asanni asnnkbaro avinnano). 
Tathagata’s existence in this world was not perceivable 


1 Sdmyutta l II, p. 223. 
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(Hitthe va dhamme saccato tbetato tathagc.to annpalMbiyan/dnS ). 
Those, who did not comprehend the nature of the consti¬ 
tuents, their impermanence and non-existence in reality, 
remained attached to them, misapprehended the Tathagata 
as existent or non-existent. In the Culasunnatasutta- 
thcrc is a suggestion about the ultimate state of a perfect 
being. Buddha while residing at SavatthI was asked by 
Ananda whether he passed his time in Sunnata ( Smibatd - 
rihara). Buddha answered in the affirmative and said that 
he passed and was passing his time in Sunnatavihara 
(absence of something). While residing at Migaramatu- 
pasada in SavatthI he was having a suMatavihara for the 
fact the monastery was devoid (sunnatii) of elephants, cows 
and horses, of gold and silver, of men and women but it 
was not devoid (asunnarii) of the sense of existence of monks 
and their common characteristics. Similarly when dwelling 
in a forest, he lived devoid (sunham) of the sense of a village 
(gama) or of its men but he was not devoid (asunham) of 
the sense of existence of the forest (aranna) with its one 
characteristic. In the same way if a meditator meditates 
on earth as one object without rivers and mountains or 
anything else, he lives devoid of the sense of men or forest 
or hills or rivers but he is not devoid of the sense of one¬ 
ness of the earth. Similarly when he rises to the fifth 
meditation ( satndpatti ) l in whfch he concentrates his mind 
on infinite space ( auantakasa ) he is devoid of the sense of 
earth and everything else, but he is not devoid of the sense 
of oneness of space—this much remains in his mind as 

1 Samyutta, III, p. 114; IV, p. 386. 

7 Majjhima, III, p. 109. 
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asunna (a real object). Then when he rises to the sixth 
meditation (samapatti) and concentrates his mind on infinite 
consciousness ( ammtavifihdna ), he loses the sense of every¬ 
thing else except the sense of oneness of infinite conscious¬ 
ness only. In the seventh meditation he concentrates on 
dcsirclcss-spacc (akiheannayatana ) 1 and retains the sense 
of that only and nothing else. In the eighth meditation 
he concentrates on the state of neither consciousness nor 
un-consciousness (titvasannandsannayatand) and retains the 
sense of that only and nothing else. His mind reaches 
the stage in which he does not notice any characteristics 
of any object however subtle it may b z(animitta cetosamadhi). 
He now realises that even this sense which is left in his mind 
is also evanescent {atiiccd) and thereby he purifies his mind 
of the three impurities (asavas), viz., desire for any object 
{kdma\ desire for re-existence ( bhdvd) and ignorance 
{avijjd). He however still retains in his mind the sense that 
he has a body with six organs up to the end of the span 
of his life, i.c., he is devoid (suiinam) of the sense of every¬ 
thing but not (asunnarh) of his own body. This is the 
highest conceivable state of Sunnata or absence of any 
notion of existence of worldly objects from the lowest to 
the highest. This is called sunnatavibdra. Here ends the 
discourse on Sunnata. 

It is clear from the above discourse that after, death 
the meditator be he an Arhat or a Tathagata loses the last 
vestige of the sense of the existence of his body and passes 
into absolute sunnata. A concrete instance of the 

1 Kincana-raga, dosa, moha. See Sdmjntta , IV, p. 297. 
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disappearance of the last vestige of five constituents is 
found in the account of Vakkali’s par'tnibbdna. When his body 
was being burnt and smoke w T as coming out of the pyre, 
Buddha said that Mara was looking for his vinndm (the fifth 
constituent) but alas he would not find it as Vakkali had 
attained perfection and his vinndna had no footing in this 
world {apatittbita ). 1 While dwelling at SavatthI, Buddha 
cleared up this further. He said that the five constituents 
were interdependent, the succeeding one depending on the 
previous, e.g., on material elements (rnpa) depends feeling 
(vedand ), on feeling rests perception ( sanHa ), on perception 
rest impressions ( samkhara ), and on impressions rests 
consciousness {vinndna). When a person gets rid of the 
attachment to material elements, other constituents lose 
their foothold, and lastly v inn ana becomes supportlcss 
{apatittbita ) 2 and that vinndfja becomes free and attains 
parinibbdna , in other words, disappears in the inconceivable 
sunnata. 

A Tathagata or an Arhat after death is devoid of the five 
constituents and his vinnana being apatittbita has no exist¬ 
ence whatsoever. He disappears in the infinite Snnnafd 
and goes beyond the possibility of identification like the 
river Gahga flowing into the sea and losing its identity. 

The Buddhists deny the existence of a persisting entity 
in a being apart from the five constituents, and when a 
person attains perfection and becomes a Tathagata it should 

1 If the virfr.ana does not lose its foothold, there remains the cer- 
taint 7 of his rebirth. Sarhyutta, II, pp. 66, 101. 

2 Samjutta, I, p. 122 ; III, p. 124. 
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not be said that he retains a persisting entity which is 
released from bondage and continues to exist for ever in 
Nibbana. In Nibbana there is no individuality, it is 
oneness, of one taste, and so to trace a Tathagata in it is 
out of the question. Nibbana is indefinable and un¬ 
fathomable. 1 

(11) NIRVANA 

Buddha has avoided any positive statement about 
Nirvana or Tathagata's state after death discussed above. 
Mis first utterance about Nibbana or the Truth discovered 
by him is that “it is profound, hard to comprehend, 
• serene, excellent, beyond dialectic, abstruse and only to be 
realised by the wise within one's own self". The Nirvana 
is without origin and decay, disease and sorrow. 

It is not a state or an object to be attained. It is ever 
existing and is not produced by the eightfold path or thirty- 
seven Bodhipakkfriya dhammas (practices leading to full 
enlightenment). It comes to an exerting person as a flash 
of light (obhasa) and any exertion to possess it is futile. A 
person who has risen to the highest stage of meditation, in 
which there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness 
(jievasanndndsanndyatana) or even beyond, i.e., the stage in 
which one has thereby brought to an end his consciousness 
( sannavedayitjnirodha ) a stage almost akin to death, is not 
assured of realizing Nibbana if he is unable to get rid of his 
notion, that he has achieved the highest possible mental 
purification through meditation. He is not a samma ni- 


1 Sair.yutta, III, p. 189. 
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bbanadhimutto unless and until he dissociated his mind 
from the felter (samyojana) of ncvasannanasannayatana 1 or 
sannavedayitanirodha. 

Buddha explained to Ananda if a monk thinks that he has 
given up his notion of his past, present and future existences 
and thereby has attained mental equanimity (upekkha) 
and derive a satisfaction out of it he in fact docs not get rid 
of attachment ( annpdddno ), for he has still a lingering attach¬ 
ment for one of the strongest upadanas , viz., nevasanna- 
nasannayatana. 2 In order to be anupadiyano he must not 
indulge in any thought, e.g., that he has attained equanimity. 2 
One who does not relinquish such thought will be reborn 
as a god of the Nevasannanasannayatana sphere where he 
will live for quite a long time. Hence by faith, by ob¬ 
servance of moral precepts, by study, by self-sacrifice, and 
by knowledge a monk eradicates his impurities ( asavas ), 
attains mental and intellectual emancipation, and thus 
realises the Truth. He will never be reborn anywhere. 3 

Buddha himself, it will be observed just before his 
Mahdparinibbana, rose to the eighth samapatti (meditation: 
Nevasanhanasanna) but came down to the fourth jhana 
( dkydtia ) to attain parinibbana. This implies that Nibbana 
cannot be attained through mere meditation, however subtle 
it may be nor by any other exertion, though such exertions 
are needed to prepare a man’s mind for the realisation of 
the Truth. Buddha has elaborately dealt with the various 


1 Majbima, II, p. 256. 

2 Ibid., p. 265. 

3 Ibid., Ill, p. 103. 
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forms of exertions and meditations that are required as 
preparatory exercises to the realisation of Nibbana (sec 
above) but the keynote of all his teachings for reaching the 
summit//! bonum is that a person must completely eradicate 
from his mind the notion of individuality, the existence of 
his self,—it is this tuuilta realisation alone that can confer 
the knowledge of the Truth. Throughout the Nikayas 
Buddha has harped on this theme, and it forms the funda¬ 
mental basis of his teaching (mulapariyaya). In fact, by 
ignorance {avijja) he meant one’s notion of I-ness and Mine- 
ness and it is for the eradication of this notion he formulated 
the four truths : d/ikkbaw samndayam nirodham maggam 
including the formula of paticcasamuppada. By these 
truths he tried to educate his disciples in such a way that 
they may rise above their notion of individuality and will 
not care to establish any relation of themselves with the 
worldly objects.This relation,which he called^ama^desire), 
is not confined to worldly objects like wealth, property, 
relatives and friends, or robes and begging bowl, but 
includes spiritual acquisitions, e.g., abhinnas (six higher 
powers), jhanas and samapattis ( meditations ). He 
insists that a disciple must not think of himself 
in any relation to what has seen, heard, thought and known 
( dittha, suta, muta, vin/idta ) 1 or must not take any interest 
even in abstruse matters such as identity ( ekatta ), differences 
(iidnatta ) or the sum-total ( sabbam ) of worldly objects. 
They must not imagine that they are extending their 


1 Majjbims, III, p. 30 : ditthc sutc mute vinnite anupayo ana- 
payo anissito appatibaddho vippamutto etc., cf. Majjbima, I, p. 3. 
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love {rnetta) and compassion (karuna) to all beings as that 
would lead to the notion of two entities, the self of the 
person exercising love (metta) or compassion (karuna) 
and the selves of the beings to be loved, and pitied. It is 
often said that the world should be looked upon as 
substanceless (mnnato loko <ivekkbass/i ). 1 A Buddha or a 
Tathagata is above love or compassion. He lives without 
giving attention to the characteristics of objects and 
internally he maintains sunnata. 2 All that the Tathagata has 
said is associated with sunnata. 3 Lastly they must not 
even think of Nibbdna as an ideal perfect state to be attained 
by them. It is a wrong view to say that I have attained 
quietude; I am without upadana; my thirst is quenched. 4 

Such effacement of self is the creed of Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing and is the only means to destroy raga, dosa and mba 
(attachment, hatred and delusion) and to realise the I ruth, 
the Nibbana, i.e., to become a Tathagata. This has been 
interpreted in later Buddhist texts as oneness (advqyam 
advaidhJkara'm) i.e., absence of duality. In the Pali texts, 
Buddha has not used this expression of non-duality though 
this is implied in his sayings. The main reason for his not 
mentioning non-duality is that one must at first admit two 
entities and then to identify them as one and the same. 
Buddha’s anatta doctrine dismisses the possibility of two 
entities, hence, in the absence of two entities, it would not 


J Suttanipata, p. 217. 

8 Majjhiraa III. 

3 Sainyutta, II, p. 267. 

4 Majjhima, II, p. 237. 
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be logical to say “advayam” i.e., not two. He has said 
that nibbana is ekarasa (of one taste). 

To remove the least vestige of the notion of self it has 
been pointed out that, of the five constituents of a being 
there may remain in the mind of his disciples a lingering 
impression that vinnana continues to exist in Nibbana. 
In reply to Udaya manava’s question, Buddha said the 
vinnarn of a perfect saint ceases on his not being interested 
in internal and external feelings 1 . There is the stock 
passage that a person attains Nibbana in this life (dittha- 
dhammanibbanappatto) if he can free his mind from its 
attachment to the five constituents, rupa, vedana, safind 
sawkfjdra and vinnana (nibbidaya viragaya nirodhaya pati- 
panno). 2 3 From these passages it is evident that vinnana also 
ceases in Nibbana. It is the vinnana of an imperfect which 
takes rebirth and continues in repeated existences but not 
the vinnana of a perfect saint, which, as explained above, 
has no foothold (apatitthita),i.e., the other khandhas. Arha- 
thood is obtained only whennama and rupa (=five consti¬ 
tuents of a being) cease altogether (asesam uparujjhati).* 
It is only in the concluding verses of the Kevaddhaka sutta 4 

1 Suttanipata, p. 215. 

2 Sainyutta, HI, p. 164. 

3 Suttaoipatl, p. 198 ; Sainyutta, I, pp. 15, 60. 

4 Parayanavagga, p. 207. 

Vinnanain anidassanam anantafn sabbato pahain. 

Ettha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati. 

Ettha dighaft ca rassafi ca anum thulam subhasubhain. 

Etha naman ca rupafi ca asesam uparujjhati. 

Vinnanassa nirodhena etth’ etam uparujjhatiti 

(Digha, I, p. 223) 
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that a slight hint is given that Vinnana is infinite ( ananta ) 
without location(anidassana),and all sh\n\ng{sabbatopabharu 
“for ptibam” ) and that in it nama-rupa which include 
vinfiana cease as also the distinctions like long and short, 
gross and subtle, good and bad, and in it earth, water, fire 
and air have no place. This conception of infinity has been 
cleared up in three stanzas of the Suttanipata : l 

73 uddba : Acci yatha vatavegena khitto 
atthain paleti na upeti samkhain, 
evam muni namakaya vimutto 
attham paleti na upeti samkhain. 

Upasiva : Atthangato so uda va so n’atthi 
udahu ve sassatiya arogo, 
tam me muni sadhu viyakarohi 
tatha hi te vidito esa dhammo. 

liuddba : Atthangatassa na pamanam atthi 
yena nahi vajju, tam tassa n’atthi 
sa'bbesu dhammesu samuhatesu 
samuhata vadapatha pi sabbe ti. 

Bhagava explained to Upasiva miinava that as the flame 
of a lamp when blown by wind disappears and no trace of 
it can be found so also the perfect sage (muni) freed from 
mortal body ( namakaya ) disappears without any trace. 
Upasiva then questioned him whether after disappearance 
he does not exist (so n’atthi) or he remains for ever in a 
healthy state ? Bhagava replied that one who thus dis¬ 
appears is immeasurable and there is nothing of him, of 
which I am able to speak. He has destroyed all of his 


1 Pirayanavaggi, p 207 
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dbammas and has gone beyond the possibility of description 
in words. 

On Mabdparinibbdna of Buddha, Anuruddha, a distin¬ 
guished disciple of his, described his demise in these words : 

Nahu assasa-passaso thitacittassa tadino 

Ancjo santim arabbha yarn kalain akari muni 

Asallincna cittena vedanam ajjhavasayi : 

Pajjotass’ eva nibbanam vimokho cetaso ahu ti. 

[Transl: There is no more inhalation and exhalation 
of a firm mind like that of his; for the sake of unswerving 
rest the saint has passed away. With a strong mind he has 
borne the pain of death. His mind has become freed like the 
blowing out of the lamp]. 

The last line of the stanza formed the basis of specula¬ 
tions of many scholars, some of whom inferred from it 
that “nibbana” was pure and simple annihilation. But if 
this stanza be read along with the one cited from the Sutta- 
nipata above, it will be observed that his mind, which was 
the most important of his mortal constituents, 
disappeared like the flame of a lamp, and he passed away 

for the sake of attaining thee ternal unchanging tranquility 
(anejo santim). 

Throughout the Pali texts these are the two passages 
which throw a hint that Nibbana is infinite, indescribable, 
ever existing, and there are many statements which 
indicate that it is suitable for realisation only within one’s 
own self. The term “Suiinata” however has not been used 
in the Pali texts to indicate the nature of Nirvana as has 
been done in later Buddhist texts. 
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Buddha was insistent that his Truth was none of the 
two extreme views, viz., Saivata (eternal) and Uccheda 
(annihilation). There is no end of discourses, in which 
Buddha did not bitterly criticise the extreme views held 
by the non-Buddhists. These views may be summed 
up thus :— 

(a) The world is eternal (b) The world is not eternal 
(Sassato loko) ; (Assasato loko) ; 

(c) The world is limited (d) The world is unlimited 
(Antava loko) ; (Anantava loko) ; 

(e) Soul is identical with (f) Soul is different from 
body (Tam jivam tarn body (ahnam jivam annam 
sariram) sariram) 

(g) Tathagata exists after (h) Tathagata does not exist 

death (Hoti Tathagato after death (Na hoti 

param marana) Tathagato param marana) 

(i) Tathagata both exists and (j) Tathagata neither exists 
not exists after death. nor not exists after death. 

(Hoti na ca hoti Tatha- (N’eva hoti na na hoti 

gato param marana). Tathagato param marana) 

Buddha said he was acquainted with these wrong views 
and many more but he had nothing to do with them. He 
had realised the origin and decay of vedaud (feelings), their 
taste and perils as well as the means of escape from them. 
By such realisation he had become free without any support 
and had found out the Truth which was deep and subtle 
and beyond dialectics. 1 


1 Drgba, I, p. 30. 
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The only conception of Nirvana that can keep clear of 
the extremes is either it is as non-existent as a sky-flower, or 
son of a barren woman, or as an infinity beyond all 
attributes. There are however a number of passages, in 
which Nibbana has been referred to as a dbatn (element), 
amatapadam (state of immortality), 1 2 3 anuttaram santivarapadam 
(incomparable excellent quietude),* paramam sanitm (highest 
tranquil state), 8 amatogadam (medicine of immortality), 4 
ekarasarn (of one taste), 5 6 samam bbumbhdgam (level tract)/ 
and so forth. These are metapherical terms and should 
not be taken as synonyms of Nibbana. These, however, 
dearly prove that the Buddhists conceived of Nibbana as 
a positive though indescribable state. 


1 Samyutta, I, p. 212; II, p. 280. 

2 Majjbima , IT, p. 237. 

3 Ibid., II, p. 105. 

4 Samyutta, V, pp. 55, 220-1. 

5 Vinaja, U, p. 239. 

6 Samyutta, -III, p. 109. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MONASTIC SYSTEM 

r T 1JE P lcsent province of Uttar Pradesh can well claim 
to be the scene not only of the initiation of Buddha's 
monastic system at Sarnath with the ordination of 
the first sixty disciples by the utterance of the simple 
two words “Ehi bhikkhu” but also of a large section of 
rules codified in the Uahdvagga and Cullavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. In Uttar Pradesh were worked out 
the details of the two ceremonies of ordination 
lower ( Pabbajja ) and higher ( Upasampada ), and two’ 
important ecclesiastical functions performed at the 
close of the rainy season retreat (varsdvdsa) vi 2 ., Vavdrand 
and Katbina. In the former the monks confessed their 
sms of omission and commission incurred during the three 
months of varsd, and in the latter the monks were permitted 
to cut, sew and dye the cloths received by them at the 
Pavarana ceremony for making them into robes and distri¬ 
buting them among the resident monks. Besides these 
two functions many of the Mahavagga rules relating to the 
ways of properly observing varsdvdsa and to the use of 
leather shoes, robes, medicaments were framed in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Of the ten sections of the Cullavagga, four, dealing with 
(i) the rules of conduct of monks punished for breach of 
Samghadisesas, (ii) the procedure for their re-admission 
into the Sarigha, and (iii) exclusion of monks from the 
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Uposatha assemblies for commission of offences were com¬ 
piled wholly at SavatthI, where also were laid down a 
number of rules regarding (i) disciplinary measures to be 
taken against defaulting monks (ii) articles of daily use of 
monks and (iii) furnitures allowable to the monks. 

The Patimokkha sutta containing 227 rules formed the 
nucleus of the Vinaya Pitaka and was recited at every 
Uposatha assembly. The offences codified in the Sutta 
are divided thus : 

Four Pdrdjikas , entailing the relinquishment of a monk's 
robe. 

Thirteen Sanghadisesas, entailing suspension of a 
monk from the privileges of the Sangha with the possi¬ 
bility of re-admission into the Sangha if found fit by a 
chapter of monks, provided theie is proper observance 
of the restrictions imposed on him. 

Two Aniyatas, or uncertain offences to be decided 
with reference to the actual circumstances. 

Thirty Nissaggiya Pacittiyas —requiring a monk 
to part with the articles not allowed, and confess his 
fault for having them. 

Ninety two Pacittiyas- —The rules require confession 
only for absolution. 

Four Patidesaniyas —These need acknowledgement 
and confession of one’s offences for absolution. 

Seventy jive Sekbiyas-oz directions for good conduct. 

Seven Adhikoranasamathas or ways of settling dis¬ 
putes among monks. 

There was also a Patimokkhasutta on the same lines as 
above for the nuns called Bhikkhuni-Patimokkha. The 

whole of this Patimokkha was compiled at SavatthI. 
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Of the 227 rules, mentioned above, 198 were framed 
at Savatthi, Banaras, KosambI and Kapilavatthu. 


These are— 

Parajika ... ... ... Nil 

Samghadisesa ... ... ... 9 

Aniyata ... ... ... 2 

Nissaggiya Pacittiya ... ... 23 

Pacittiya ... ... ... bb 

Patidesaniya ... ... ... 3 

Sekhiya ... ... ... 74 

Adhikaranasamatha 

T33T 


From the above, it is evident that the major part of the 
Patimokkha rules had their origin in Uttar Pradesh. 

THE PATIMOKKHA 

The first section Parajika was formulated at 
Vesali in Magadha. Any monk guilty of Parajika 
was removed from the Sarigha and compelled 
to become a layman. The second section Samghadisesa 
contained thirteen rules, of which nine were formulated at 
Savatthi. Of these nine, the first five deal with probabili¬ 
ties of sexual delinquencies among monks. The first 
speaks of deliberate self-abuses, the second, third and fourth 
refer to indirect hints that may be dropped by a monk to a 
female with a sexual motive while the fifth debars monks 
from acting as intermediaries between a male and a female 
for immoral purposes. The sixth rule although laid down 
at Rajagaha was formulated at the instance of a few Alavika 
monks, who persuaded a householder to build for them a 
hermitage and then for completing the construction 
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they approached other householders for different building 
materials. This rule prohibits such seeking of articles 
from householders. The seventh rule was occasioned by 
Bhikkhu Channa’s wrong selection of a site at Kosambi 
for the purpose of a monastery, which his lay-supporter 
intended to construct. On the site there was a tree 
sacred to the local people who resented the pulling down 
of the tree. This rule therefore directs that the selection 
of a site for a monastery is to be made by a body of monks. 
The twelfth rule was also laid down at the instance of 
Channa bhikkhu, who insisted that he should be left 
alone in complying with the disciplinary rules and would 
not like to be admonished by other monks. This rule 
prohibits such obstinacy and directs that such a monk 
should be asked to change his views for three times and if 
he docs not, he should be charged with the Samghadisesa 
offence. The thirteenth rule was formulated at the in¬ 
stance of the monks of Kitagiri, who were mixing indiscri¬ 
minately with the householders and doing acts not allow¬ 
able to the monks. According to this rule attempts should 
first be made to correct the habits of such monks, failing 
which, they should he held guilty of the Samghadisesa 
offence. 

A monk committing a Samghadisesa offence has to place 
himself before a chapter of monks for imposition of suitable 
ecclesiastical punishments. After undergoing the punish¬ 
ment, he is to present himself again before the chapter to 
get absolution and re-admission into the privileges of the 
Sarigha. 

The third section Atiiyata contains only two rules. 
I he title of the section indicates that an enquiry of the 
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circumstances is needed to ascertain the nature of the 
offence if any at all committed. Both the rules under this 
section were formulated, at SavatthI at the instance of 
Visakha, who had then grown old. Visakha once took 
objection to Udayi Bhikkhu’s sitting and talking with 
a female at a lonely place, but it was sometimes found that 
the female with whom the monk was sitting was cither his 
mother or sister or daughter, and so he was not indulging 
in any undesirable acts or talks. So these rules 
prescribed that such cases should be kept open for enquiry. 

The fourth section contains thirty Nissaggiya 
Pacittiya rules, which entail the giving up (Naihsargika) 
of an article of use not permissible and formally expressing 
regret for the offence (pacittiya = patayantika - prayascit- 
tika). Of the thirty rules of this section twentythrec were 
laid down at SavatthI and other places within Uttar Pradesh. 

On one occasion Ananda had received an extra robe and 
he wanted to give it to Sariputta, who was then at Saketa. 
Ananda was permitted to keep the extra robe up to the 
tenth day on which Sariputta was to come to SavatthI 
and the rule was laid down permitting a monk to retain 
an extra robe at the most for ten days, if he exceeded 
this limit, he would be guilty of Pacittiya offence. The 
other rules framed under this section at SavatthI arc as 
follows : 

(a) No monk is to depart from a place with only two 
pieces of cloth leaving the third to the care of others. 

(b) After the Kathina ceremony, no monk is to store 
cloths which are found to be insufficient for the purpose 
of making a robe for over a month, in expectation of a 
gift of the balance. 
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(c) No monk is to get his soiled robes washed or dyed 
by a nun who is not a near relation of his nor should he 
accept any robe from a nun except in exchange. 

(d) No monk is to seek a robe or any other article of use 
from a householder, who is not his relation but in case of 
emergencies, c.g., when a monk’s robe or other articles arc 
lost or taken away by robbers, such seeking of articles of 
use is exempted but it should be limited only to the inner 
and outer robes (antaravasaka and uttarasarigha). Upa- 
nanda bhikkhu attained popularity as a preacher of the 
doctrines and had many lay-disciples, some of whom were 
well-to-do. He was offered many robes and money. For 
such cases Buddha laid down the following rules : 

(a) No monk is to express his desire to a householder 
who wants to offer a robe about the quality of robes liked 
by him. 

(b) If a householder gives money or cloths to a weaver 
for making robes for a certain monk and if the weaver 

l-'W u.~ 

does not give the robe in due time, the monk may approach 
him but he is not to talk to him but just stand before him 
silently, and failing to get the robes he should inform 
his donor to take back his money. When the weaver is 
making the robe, the monk should not direct him to 
make it long or wide or do the weaving neatly. 

The monks were prohibited from using silk in squatting 
rugs. The rugs, if made of sheep-wool, should have one 
half black wool, one quarter white and one quarter brown. 
Each rug must be used for six years. A few other direc¬ 
tions are given for making rugs and squatting mats. 

The other rules of this section laid down at Savatthi 
are as follows :— 

16 
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(a) No monk is to engage himself in selling or buying 
articles, or touching gold and silver. 

(b) No monk is to keep an extra bowl for more than 
ten days or replace a bowl unless and until it lias been 
repaired at least five times. 

(c) No monk is to store medicinal requisites for more 
than one week. 

The fifth section Vacitliya (- Patayantika, Prayascittika) 
contained ninctytwo rules which required a monk to 
confess his offences formally before a chapter of monks 
for absolution. Eighty rules of this section were laid down 
at Savatth! and other places in Uttar Pradesh. 

Hatthaka bhikkhu unable to stand in disputations 
against other sectarians resorted to false statements. He was 
reproached and the rule was laid down that deliberate speak¬ 
ing of falsehood was pdcittiya. Then on other occasions it 
was prescribed that monks must avoid slandering others. 
They should not sleep with unordained persons for more 
than two nights. 

Once Anuruddha, a distinguished disciple of Buddha, 
had to sleep in a place where there was a woman who made 
attempts to entice him but failed to produce any effect on 
his mind. Hearing the incident from Anuruddha, the 
Teacher laid down that a monk must not sleep in a room 
where a woman slept, or impart instructions to a woman 
with more than five words. 

At SavatthI some monks disclosed to the householders 
that Bhikkhu Upananda was guilty of a serious offence. 
Any such dislcosure to unordained persons was treated 
as an offence. 
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At Alavi and Kosambi, the monks were prohibited 
from digging earth, cutting trees, and from prevaricating 
in statements. At Savatthi certain directions were given 
relating to the use of furnitures in a monastery. At Kosambi, 
instructions were given about roofing a hermitage. At 
Alavi monks were prohibited from carelessly using water 
containing living beings. At Savatthi and Kapilavatthu 
monks were warned against (a) imparting instructions to 
nuns, (b) offering robes to nuns, (c) getting robes sewn by 
nuns, (d) travelling with nuns in a road or a boat, (e) sitting 
with a nun. At Savatthi certain instructions were given 
regarding quantity and quality of food to be taken by 
monks, mutual duties of monks while taking food in a lay- 
devotee's house. 

Once King Pasenadi found monks watching military 
shows. He did not like it and informed the Teacher, who 
thereupon debarred monks from seeing or meeting sol¬ 
diers. A few other rules of this sections are : 

(a) No monk should laugh or show light-heartedness. 

(b) Monks are required to identify their own robes by 
putting some sort of colour marks. 

(c) No monk is to use a robe or any other article kept for 
another monk. 

(d) No monk is to do any act which may cause injury to 
any kind of living beings, however small. 

(e) No monk is to show the slightest disrespect to the 
teachings and disciplinary rules, whether major or minor. 

(f) Monks should be congenial in their manners to one 
another. 

(g) Monks must not enter into a king’s bedroom or 
touch any valuables there. 
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The sixth section, Vdtidesaniya , contains four rules. The 
absolution of offence committed under this section needs 
only confession. The three rules framed at SavatthI 
and Kapilavatthu direct that no monk should lift any food 
by his own hand (a) from the food of a nun who is not rc- 
lated to him, (b) from the food kept ready for monks 
in a lay-devotee’s house, (c) from the food supplied 
by a lay-devotee to a monk dwelling in the forest unless 
and until the food was offered to him. 

The seventh section, Sckhiya or Instruction, contains 
seventy five rules. These are not offences but directions for 
guidance of monks in their daily lives. All the rules excepting 
one were framed at SavatthI. 

By the first twenty six rules, Bhikkhus are instructed 
as to the manner, in which they are to enter into the 
houses of laymen ; by the subsequent thirty five rules 
(26-60) they arc instructed how to take food inoffensively 
and how to behave while eating and after finishing meals. 
Rules 61 and 62 prohibit monks from entering into a 
sick room with shoes on and the rules 63-72 point out 
the places and circumstances in which instructions are not 
to be imparted to laymen and the last two ( 74-75 ) 
forbid monks from committing nuisance on green grass 
or in water. 

As this section deals with more or less general advices 
for good conduct, no punishment is prescribed for a 
person deviating from the rules. 

The last section, Adhikumua-sanidtha, dealing with the 
rulesofsetdinga disputed matter was formulated at Ko- 
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sanibi. There are seven ways of coming to decision in a 
dispute relating to the observance of disciplinary rules. 

The first ( Sammnkbavinaya ) is to ask the monks holding 
an opinion different from others to appear before the Sangha 
or to consult the texts or to face their opponents in order 
to come to a decision. The second ( Satlvinaya ) course is 
taken when a monk says that he has not committed any 
offence but he is being charged by others with an offence. 
Tn such cases the monk is asked to declare that he is inno¬ 
cent as far as his memory goes. The third (Amulbavinaya) 
requires a monk to admit in the presence of the Sangha 
that he lost sanity at the time of commission of an offence. 
The fourth (Patifind) requires a monk to admit the offence 
with which he has been charged on clear and definite 
grounds. The fifth (Yebbr/yyds/kd) prescribes that the dis¬ 
puting monks should place their dispute before a larger 
assembly of monks and have it settled by votes 
(salakd). The sixth ( 'Tassapdpiyyassikd ) envisages the cases 
of those monks who prevaricate by first admitting and 
then denying an offence committed by them. The Sangha 
in such cases should hold him guilty of the offence and 
prescribe suitable punishment. The last ( Tinavattharaka ) 
course is to see that the offences committed by a group of 
monks and later on admitted by them are not discussed in 
an open assembly. 

The Phikkhum-patiniokkha contains broadly all the rules 
mentioned above with a few additions in the first (Parajika) 
and second (Sawgbddisesa) , fifth ( Pacittiya ) and sixth (Pd/i- 
desaniya) sections. The rules, however, were adapted to 
delinquencies peculiar to the female sex. 
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Ordination —It was at Isipatana (Banaras) that Buddha 
commenced his conversion with the five Brahmana ascetics, 
his quondam companions, and then he converted the setthi’s 
son Yasa and his friends by the simple formula “Ebi bbi- 
kkhtt ” (come O, monk). When the number of converts 
including the Teacher himself reached the figure sixty, he 
sent them out in different directions to preach his doctorin 
without delegating to them the power of con vers in. 
The monks, who were sent out, had to bring the converts 
to Buddha for admission intot he order causing great 
inconvenience to the monks as also to the entrants, and so 
the Teacher delegated to them the power of conversion 
after laying down certain conditions to be complied 
with by the new entrants. They were required to have their 
head shaven and put on yellow robes, and after putting the 
robe on one shoulder they were to salute the ordaining 
monks and utter thrice the Trisarana formula “Buddharn 
saranam gacchami, dhammam saranam gacchami and 
sarigharii saranarii gacchami” (Vinaja, I, 22). The monks 
were not discreet in giving ordinations and so several other 
conditions had to be imposed by the Teacher later on. 

When Buddha visited Kapilavatthu for the first time, 
he admitted Nanda and Rahula into the order. Their 
ordination hurt King Suddhodana very much particularly 
because they were ordained without his knowledge, and 
so, on this occasion, Buddha laid down the rule that no 
one should be ordained without his parents* consent 
(Vinaya, I, 83). Rahula was very young, and when Sariputta 
was asked by the Teacher to give him ordination, he 
said that he was not aware of the procedure of ordaining a 
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young novice ( sa/tianera ). lie was directed by Buddha to 
follow the same procedure as the ordination of a monk. 
Sariputta gave him what is called Santamra-pabbajjd and 
took him as his servitor ( Upattbakri ) . At that time, only 
one servitor was allowed to a monk but for Sariputta, 
Buddha relaxed the rule that a proficient monk could 
take more than one servitor ( Ibid ). On Sariputta’s 
enquiry about the precepts to be taught to the novices, 
he said that they should be asked to observe the ten moral 
precepts, viz., (i) non-killing, (ii) non-stealing, (iii) non¬ 
lying, ( iv ) chastity ( brabmacariya ), ( v ) non-drinking 
intoxicants, (vi) non-eating after midday, (vii) non- 
seeing dance and other merry-makings, (viii) non-using 
garlands and such other articles of decorations, (ix) non¬ 
sleeping on a high bed, and (x) non-acceptance of gold and 
silver. A few more rules relating to ordination were laid 
down at Savatthi. There are also detailed instructions 
regarding the mutual duties of the teacher and his disciple 
(vide infra , p. 242-3). 

Uposatha 1 —Next in importance to ordination is the 
observance of fortnightly confessional meeting ( [Uposatha = 
Upavasathd) and of Pavarana after the rainy season retreat. 
The first was introduced at the instance of King Bimbisara 
of Magadha and the second at that of the people of Raja- 
gaha. On the Uposatha days held usually on the full 
moon and new moon days, all the monks living within the 

1 Sans. Upavasatha=the eve of Soma sacrifice. Originally there 
■were four days of Uposatha in Buddhism : the eighth and fourteenth 
or fifteenth days in each fortnight. Later, the number was reduced 
to two, i.c., Pfirnima and Amavasya days. 
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boundary limit of a monastery were required to be present 
at the meeting. The president of the assembly recited the 
Vatimokkhasutta, which then probably contained only 150 
rules (vide Anguttara ) and asked each and every monk 
present to declare if he had committed any breach of the 
rules. If in such declarations, the offences committed be of 
a light nature, the monk could get absolution by mere 
confession otherwise he was asked to leave the assembly 
and undergo the punishment to be prescribed by a chapter 
of monks. 

Vassdvasa (Sans. Varsavasa)—The vassavasa was intend¬ 
ed for keeping the monks at a particular avasa (monastery, 
cave or any place where monks could reside) for three 
months during the rains. This practice was followed by 
some of the non-Buddhist religious orders. During this 
period, the monks had to depend for their alms solely on the 
householders living around the Avasa, and were not per¬ 
mitted to go beyond the boundary limit prescribed for the 
same, except in very urgent circumstances which were also 
specified in detail. 

In the very early days of Buddhism the monks resided 
largely in and around Rajagaha and there were not many 
monks in Kosala, and for this reason very likely these two 
ecclesiastical functions were initiated in Magadha. Some 
of the rules of these two functions were laid down at 
SavatthI and these generally related to the emergencies in 
which the Uposatha ceremony could be shortened and the 
Vassdvasa could be brought to an end before the due time. 
It is said that in a certain place in Kosala the monks were 
afraid of aboriginals ( savara ), and were unable to recite the 
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whole of the Patimokkha. Buddha permitted the monks 
in such circumstances to recite the Sutta in a concise manner 
(attardye sa'mkbittnia Vdtintokkbaw uddisitm ti (\ r inaya t I, 
112). The other causes for shortening the recitation were 
danger from kings, robbers, fire, flood, beasts of prey or 
circumstances threatening the lives or purity of the monks 
(Vkayn, 1, 113). 

In the Citllavagga (p. 244), Buddha elaborately dealt with 
the circumstances in which the Uposatha ceremony could 
not be performed. The main reason for such an eventuality 
was the suppression of an offence by a monk. To avert a 
monk being unjustifiably charged by another monk with 
an offence, the Teacher laid down a few rules. 

The rules framed in Kosala relating to Vassavasa 
clearly show that the monks did not find very congenial 
places within that country. Some monks residing in 
Kosala during the rains complained to Buddha that their 
residences were infested with snakes or thieves or that they 
suffered on account of fire or flood water. They experienc¬ 
ed also difficulties in getting sufficient food and medicines. 
They were pestered by wicked women of the cities. Some 
of their fellow brethren were trying to create a split in the 
Sangha. In such circumstances, they were permitted to 
discontinue their vassavasa and go elsewhere. 

There is mention of two events which necessiated 
Buddha's interference. The first was that some monks 
who had their vassavasa at Savatthi decided that they would 
not give ordination to any body during the rains. A 
grandson of Visakha sought ordination from them at that 
time and they declined as per their mutual arrangement. 
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When the matter was brought by Visakha to the notice of 
Buddha, the monks were cautioned not to refuse ordination 
during the rains. The second was that Upananda 
Sakyaputta promised to king Pasenadi that he would 
spend the vassd in his monastery but later, finding a place 
where many robes were available, he changed his mind and 
stayed at the latter place. When this fact was brought to the 
notice of the Teacher he directed that a monk should spend 
the vassd at the place where he promised to do beforehand. 

Pa vara t;d —Kosala happened to be the area in which the 
monks were not very well disciplined. Among the monks 
during the rainy season retreats, there were quarrels which 
they wanted to avoid by not conversing with one another. 
When the Teacher found out this state of things, he pre¬ 
scribed at the close of the retreat the Pavdram ceremony, 
in which every monk, on the auspicious day fixed for it, 
had to confess their faults it any committed by them 
during the retreat. Such confession of offences unless 
serious were absolved then and there. In the performance 
of this ceremony arose many hitches and difficulties for 
which Buddha prescribed a number of rules. 

Leather shoes —The rules relating to the use of leather 
( Vitaya, I, 179-198 ) by monks for shoes and other 
purposes were introduced in Magadha at the instance of 
Sona Kolivisa, a very rich setthi’s son, whose hands and 
feet were so soft that they used to bleed if he walked bare 
footed. As Sona Kolivisa declined to use shoes as a special 
privilege, Buddha had to permit all monks to use shoes. 
There were monks, who misused this permission by taking 
resort to the use of fancy leather goods for different pur- 
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poses. When Buddha visited Varanasi he noticed that 
misuse of his permission to use shoes was being made by 
certain monks of Isipatana and so he laid down certain 
restrictions to avert such abuses ( Vinaya , I, 189). After 
leaving Banaras he went to Savatthi where he heard that 
some monks were sporting with, or riding on, cows and 
using carts as conveyances, and so he laid down the rule 
prohibiting monks from riding any vehicle, exception 
being made in the case of only sick monks {Vinaya ,1, 191). 

Medicaments —At first Buddha prescribed heifer’s urine 
and such other things ( J putimuttabhesajjam ) for the use of his 
monks as medicines. When he was staying at Savatthi 
he noticed that the monks were getting pale and thin on 
account of autumnal {saradakani) illness and were unable 
to digest anything. He thereupon made up his mind to 
permit his disciples to use medicines, which, of course, must 
not be any solid food. He allowed the monks to take 
clarified butter, cream, oil, honey and molasses at all times 
of the day. Later on, he increased the number of medicinal 
items to animal fats, medicinal roots, herbs, leaves, fruits, 
gums, salts, and such other drugs prescribed in the 
Ayurveda-iastra, including even raw meat and blood, be¬ 
sides gruels and broths. Use of hot bath, purgatives, 
ointments, and dressing of wounds were also recommended 
in case of necessity. Receptacles, instruments, and other 
articles required for preparing medicines or applying.oint¬ 
ments, letting of blood by lancets, use of surgical appliances 
and requisites were sanctioned as a matter of course. 
Surgical operation was prohibited only in case of wounds 
which were within two inches of the anus. The monks. 
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in fact,were allowed to take almost all medicinal and surgical 
aids available at the time, the only condition being that 
they in the name of medicines must not drift to excesses or 
enjoy the comforts of a householder. 

At Banaras he however prohibited use of meat of any 
kind as medicines. At Savattht he permitted the monks 
to eat all kinds of fruits, provided that the monks gave 
to the gardener a half of the produce of a tree or plant, 
the seeds of which were supplied by an outsider and sown 
in the compound of the monastery. Likewise a half to the 
owner of the land, if it belonged to an outsider but the 
seeds sown were supplied by the monks. He rounded up his 
directions about the use of medicaments by saying that the 
monks could take any food as medicine if not expressly 
inter-dicted by him or were not declared by him as 
improper. 

Katbina —While staying at Savatthi, Buddha introduced 
the Kathina ceremony at the close of the rainy season re¬ 
treat. It was occasioned by thirty monks of Patheyya who 
were all observers of the dbiitanga 1 precepts. They wanted 

1 The thirteen rigorous practices approved by Buddha are :— 

1. pa'msukuHkangam =to wear robes made of rags collected 

from dust heaps of streets, cemeteries etc. 

2. tecivarikangam= to have not more than three robes, i.c., 

one each of sanghati, uttarasanga and antaravasaka and 
even for washing or colouring one must manage with these 
three only. 

3. pindapatikahgam ^.to cat food collected by begging only from 

door to door and avoid any of the fourteen kinds of food- 
offerings permitted in the Vinaya. The fourteen kinds are : 
sanghabhattam, uddesabh, nimantanabh, salakabh, pakkhi- 
kaha, uposathikam, patipadikam, agantukabh, gamikabh, 
gilanabh, gilanuppatthakabh, viharabb. dhurabh, varakabh 
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to reach Savatthi before the rains but failed to do so and 
passed the retreat at Saketa, six yojanas from Savatthi. 
They finished the Pavarana ceremony and went to Savatthi 
with wet and dirty clothes and met Buddha, who exchanged 
with them the usual greetings. The teacher pondered over 
their anxiety to sec him and at the same time their keenness 
in observing the rules of vassavasa. Me thereupon prescribed 
the ceremony of Kathina, which allowed the monks 
certain privileges in order to cut, sew and dye the clothes 
received by them on the Pavarana day from the faithful 
devotees for making robes and distributing those among 

4. sapailanacariktiHgam to beg food from house to house conse¬ 

cutively and without any omission. Mahakassapa is said 
to have been the foremost in this dhutahga.see Vism,p. 68. 

5. tkastinikangam -■= to take meal at one sitting, i.c., if one is 

required to stand up or move to show respect to his teacher 
or do some other work he cannot resume his seat and take 
his food again. 

6. pattapindikangam =to possess only one bowl and not a second 

and to take all kinds of food thrown into it be they tasteful 
or not. 

7. kkalnpacchabbattikaitgam -= not to take any food after finishing 

or signifying intention of finishing one s meal, even if 
any be offered (cf. Pacittiya, 35). 

8. draHHikangam =to dwell only in forests and not on the 

outskirts of towns or villages, and the forests must be 
sufficiently far from any locality. 

9. rttkkhamnlikangam = to live in a place without any shed and 

under a tree, and the tree must not be one of the boundary 
marks of a parish or one within the compound of a 
monastery or cetjya (sanctuary) or one bearing fruits and 
so forth. 

10. abbhokdsikangam =to live in an open space, i.c., neither under 
a shed nor under a tree but one with this vow as well as 
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the monks according to one’s necessity. To avert abuses 
of the privileges and irregularity in distribution of the robes 
a number of rules were framed. 

Civara— Buddha at first directed his disciples to use 
robes made out of rags collected from dust heaps (paiiisu- 
kula-civara). In Kosala there were many who used robes 
of rags collected from cemeteries and there were occasions 
when the Teacher had to intervene to settle any dispute 
about their divisions among monks (1 ’Jnaya, I, 282). He 
permitted the monks using such robes to darn and patch 
them if necessary (Vinays, I, 290). When Jivaka the 
famous physician became a lay-devotee and offered him 
robes of silk, wool and such other materials, which were 
received by him from kings and rich persons cured by 
him, Buddha could not decline them, so he relaxed the rule 
regarding robes and made it optional for the monks to 
use either robes offered by the householders or robes made 

the previous one is permitted to take shelter in a covered 
place if it be raining, provided he does not run for any 
shelter to avoid being drenched. 

11. sosanikahgam =to live in a cemetery. Buddhaghosa in 

explaining what is a suitable cemetery says that it must 
not be one used by the people of a village but one left 
unused for at least twelve years, but from the other 
conditions mentioned by Buddhaghosa (see Vism, p. 97) 
it seems that he had in mind not a quite unfrequented 
cemetery. 

12. yathasanthatikangam - to use whatever bed or seat is allotted 

to one without questioning or suggesting an alternative 
and 

13. ntsajjikangam =to spend nights sitting and not lying ; of the 

three yamas, one may be spent in walking (cankamana). 
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of rags. This relaxation gave an opportunity to the house¬ 
holders to offer robes of various costly materials. Buddha 
therefore laid down the rule that monks could use robes 
made of linen, cotton, silk, wool hemp and beaten bark 
( KJjon/a, Kappdsa, Koseyya/n, Ka/nbalam, Sana til and Bbanga/ji) 
\vinaja , T, 280-1). 

A monk should wear always three pieces of cloths 
viz., double upper robe ( samghatl ), upper garment ( uttard - 
sangd) and under garment ( antardvasaka ), and he must not 
go to the village without these three pieces. In ex¬ 
ceptional cases, e.g., in sickness, in fording a river, and in 
a few other circumstances (Vinaya, I, 298) he could lay aside 
one or two of the pieces. Whatever robes were offered 
by the laity to the monks should be distributed equitably 
among all the monks present at the time. If there be one 
monk at a place and he received the robes he could keep 
them for his own use up to the next Kathina ceremony 
(' Vinaya , I. 299- 301 ). Normally all robes offered to a 
monk or a body of monks belonged to the Sahgha and the 
lay-devotees were instructed to make all offerings to the 
Sahgha and not to any monk individually. 

When Buddha reached Savatthi, Visakha approached 
him for giving her the privilege of making the following 
gifts to the monks and nuns :— 

(a) Vassikasatikaih=cloth for use in rains. 

(b) Agantukabhattam=meals for all incoming monks 

and nuns. 

(c) Gamikabhattarii=meals for all outgoing monks 

and nuns. 

(d) Gilanabhattam = food for the sick. 
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(c) Gilanupatthakabhattam =food for those who 
nurse the sick. 

(f) Gilanabhesajjarh medicines for the sick. 

(g) Dhuvayagurh -- daily supply of rice-gruel to every 

member of the Saiigha. 

(h) Bhikkhunisarhghassa udakasatikam = bathing 

robes for nuns (I '/naya 9 I, 294). 

She also persuaded the Teacher to permit monks to 
accept towels (mukhapunchana-colakarii). 

Articles of DailjUse —Buddha had to go into details about 
the articles which were fit and proper for the daily life of the 
monks. These were worked out mostly at Rajagaha, and 
so we need not here deal with them (vide Oillavagpji y 
chapter V). Visakha obtained permission of Buddha to 
offer a few such articles of daily use to the saiigha. These 
were baskets and brooms (ghatakaii ca sammajjanin ca), 
fans and whisks (of bark, grass, or peacock-feathers) 
\'insya i II, 130). 

At Savatthi Visakha built a two storeyed monastery 
(Pasada) with verandahs supported on pillars shaped like 
the nails of elephants and offered the same to the Saiigha. 
Buddha accepted it and permitted the monks to reside there, 
though it was a very decorated structure. He also accepted 
the furnitures and other articles of use of the grandmother 
of King Pasenadi bestowed to the Saiigha by the king after 
her death but asked the monks to use the couches after 
breaking the legs and removing the cushions, and per¬ 
mitted them to utilise the materials of the cushions for 
making pillows,and the rest of the covering materials of the 
furnitures as floor-coverings (l / inaya i II, 169). 
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In this connection, the question was raised whether the 
articles or parks so received from the laity could be disposed 
of by the monks. Buddha enjoined that no monk should 
alienate any of the following properties of a Sarigha : 
(a) a park or a hermitage or a monastery including the land 
on which it was built, (b) furnitures like beds or chairs or 
pillows, (c) jars or pots made of iron, (d) a razor or axe 
or hatchet or spade, (e) creepers, bamboos, munja grass, 
(f) earth wooden or earthen vessels. These were also not 
divisible among the resident or incoming monks ( Vinayo , 
II, 170). At Alavi some monks tried to bypass the above 
restriction by placing a monastery in charge of a monk for a 
number of years for doing some repair-works whether of 
a major or a minor nature. Buddha interdicted such 
attempts ( Vinaya , II, 172). 

Vafta (Conduct and Duties of monks)—It seems that 
in the latter part of Buddha's life, which was spent mostly 
at Savatthi, the number of monks had grown quite large 
and there was frequent movement of monks from one 
monastery to another. In the Cullavagga (pp. 208 f) 
there arc detailed instructions for the conduct of the in¬ 
coming ( 'agantuka ), resident ( avdsika ) and outgoing (garnikd) 
monks. Then there are directions for the conduct of 
monks when going out on a begging round (pindacarikd) 
as also for their duties after taking meals in a layman’s 
house (bbattaggam). There are also instructions for a 
monk dwelling in a forest regarding their daily needs. This 
is followed by several directions for using and cleaning beds 
and seats, bathrooms and latrines. Lastly, are prescribed 
the mutual duties of a student ( saddhiviharika ) and his 
17 
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teacher ( upajjbaya ) which were the same as those of a disci¬ 
ple ( antevdsika) and his spiritual preceptor ( acariyd ). Some 
of the regulations are :— 

Agantuka-bhikkhu —The duties of an incoming monk: 
He should first take off his sandals or shoes, close 
his umbrella and leave them on one side. Then putting 
the robes on one shoulder, he should quietly enter 
into the hermitage, ascertain the place where the resident 
monks were at the time. He should approach them, 
keep aside his bowl and robe, take a suitable seat 
and then enquire about the place where drinking water 
and food could be had, and after washing his feet 
by pouring water with one hand and rubbing his feet by 
the other, he should take his food or drink water. He 
should find out if there was any cloth for cleaning shoes 
and use them for his shoes, if necessary, after washing 
them by water. 

If the resident monk be older than him he should 
salute him and if younger he might have salutation from 
them. He should then enquire of his sleeping place and 
bed, the houses to be approached for alms, location of the 
latrine and urinals, the mutual arrangements if any among 
the monks and lastly the time for going out and coming in. 

If the monastery be uninhabited, he should enter into 
it carefully, clean the dust and cobwebs, wipe the walls 
and floors, dry the floor-coverings, if any, and put out the 
beds and chairs in the sun. He should then carefully put 
aw r ay his robes and bowl, open the windows and put water 
in the water jar and do such other necessary things. 
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Avasika and Gamikti bhikJ?.bus —In a similar manner the 
duties of the resident monks and the monks who are 
leaving a monastery are given in detail. 

Vihattaggam (Regulations for begging alms or accepting 
invitation)—A monk should fully dress himself with the 
three robes, take his bowl, walk steadily with downcast 
eyes, take his scat, if offered, quietly, and never overtake 
another monk. When offered water, he should hold his 
bowl with both hands, and use it cautiously without 
sprinkling it here and there. When food is offered he 
should hold out his bowl with both hands and take the food 
in proper manner (for details see Vinaya , II, 214) and not 
commence eating unless his fellow brethren have also 
been served. He must not get up to wash his hands and 
bowl unless all others have finished their meals. 

After meals, the seniormost monk should deliver a 
religious discourse by way of thanksgiving. 

Arannakas —The duties of a monk dwelling in a forest: 
He must keep ready for use drinking water, some food, 
fuel for fire, and walking sticks. He should be aware 
of the stars and planets, as also of the cardinal points. 
If he enters into a village he must follow’ all the instruc¬ 
tions given above under Bhattaggam. 

Likewise there are detailed directions for using and 
cleaning the bedrooms, furnitures, bathrooms and latrines. 

Acariya-AnUvasika or Upajjbdya-Saddkivihdrika —Lastly, 
the mutual duties of a student and his teacher are 
briefly as follows: The student is to rise early from his 
bed, take off his shoes, keep ready the tooth-stick, seat and 
water for the use of his teacher. He is then to offer to him 
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rice-gruel in a pot, which he is to clean after the teacher had 
taken the rice-gruel. He should then sweep the floor. 

If his teacher wants to go to the village, he is to fetch his 
robes, bowl and follow him after dressing himself properly. 
He must not talk when his teacher is engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with another person. When the teacher returns from 
his village round, he should give him water for washing 
feet, take his robes and bowl, and keep them in their proper 
place. If the teacher wishes to have a bath, he is to give 
him hot or cold water as required and then provide him with 
all requisites for taking bath in the bathroom. In this way 
many other details are given. If the teacher be found 
guilty of an offence and punished for same, the student 
must see that his teacher complies with the restrictions 
imposed and gets his absolution in time. 

The teacher has also to look after his student. The 
teacher must satisfy the student with discourses and answer 
his queries. If the student has no robes and bowl, the 
teacher is to provide him with them. If he falls sick, the 
teacher must take care of him, nurse him properly, and 
should he want to go to the village he is to help him by 
handing over the robes and bowl, dry his robes if wet. 
He should also give him drinking water after meals and do 
all the duties which the student is required to do for him. 
In addition he is.to teach his student how to wash or dye 
his robes and help him in doing the same. 

KOSAMBI DISPUTE 

Kosambi became the scene of a great dispute between 
the two groups of monks. It was carried to such an 
excess that even the teacher’s personal interference was of 
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no avail and out of disgust he retired to a forest and pre¬ 
ferred to be served by animals than by human beings. The 
quarrel started with a very flimsy matter. It is said that a 
monk left some water in a pot in the latrine and did not empty 
the pot, which was the usual practice. Another monk took 
offence at this laches, collected some supporters of his both 
among the monks and the lay-devotees and decided to in¬ 
flict the ecclesiastical punishment of Ukk/jepaw (Sans. U/k- 
sepana= suspension, see infra p. 255)on the offending monk. 
The latter,who was very learned, obtained some supporters 
both among monks and laymen. He declared that he had 
not committed any offence and the UkkJjeptwa was ultra vires. 
The two parties declined to perform ecclesiastical functions 
together and so there was going to occur a dissension in 
the Sarigha ( Sanghabheda ), which had been described by the 
Teacher as one of the five heinous offences of the same 
category as the murder of parents. One party held the 
uposatha within the prescribed limit and the other did it 
outside the limit. Buddha explained to both how they 
were not complying with the rules laid down by him and 
not maintaining the concord of the Sarigha. Both the parties 
began to perform the ecclesiastical acts within the limit 
but their quarrels became more and more bitter. To 
enlighten them and to dissuade from indulging in mutual 
recrimination, he related the story of a former king of 
Kosala called Dighiti but that was of no effect. Buddha 
out of disgust left the place and went to Balakalonaka- 
ragama. He then went to Pacinavamsadaya where he 
found Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila living in concord 
and exerting for spiritual advancement. From there he 
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went to the Parileyyaka forest where he was served by a 
lovely elephant. He then went to Savatthi and stopped 
at Jetavana. The lay-devotees of KosambI became very 
much displeased with the quarrelling monks and did not 
show them respect or give alms. So they came to their 
senses and came to Savatthi to have their dispute settled 
by the Teacher. At that time there were in Jetavana the dis¬ 
tinguished disciples, Sariputta, Mahamoggallana, Maha- 
kassapa, Mahakaccana, Mahakotthita, Mahakapphina, 
Mahacunda, Anuruddha. Rcvata, Upali, Ananda, Rahula 
and Mahapajapati Gotami, who along with Anathapindika 
and Visakha heard that the quarrelling monks were coming 
to Buddha. On that occasion, the Teacher cautioned them 
against the following eighteen types of unrighteous monks. 
There are monks w T ho adhere to— 

(i) False doctrines as right ; 

(ii) Right doctrines as false ; 

(iii) False disciplines as right ; 

(iv) Right disciplines as false ; 

(v & vi) Utterances of Tathagata as not his utterances 
and vice versa. 

(vii & viii) Practices prescribed by Tathagata as non- 
prescribed and vice versa. 

(ix & x) Instructions of Tathagata as non-instructions 
and vice versa. 

(xi & xii) Offences as non-offences and vice versa. 

(xiii & xiv) Light offences as serious and vice versa. 

(xv & xvi) Exceptions in offences ss non exceptions 
and vice versa. 

(xvii & xviii) Major offences as minor and vice versa. 
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The Teacher then gave further directions how to deal 
with the quarrelling monks and how to establish concord in 
the Samgha. While he was residing at Jetavana, he rounded 
up his disciplinary rules by prescribing a number of 
ecclesiastical punishments to keep his Sahgha immune 
from possible dereliction of duties. The punishments 
arc— 

(i) Tajjaniya (censure) and Nissaya (remain under the 
guidance of a teacher) 

(ii) Pabbajaniya(temporary removal form the monastery) 

(iii) Patisaraniya (making one ask for pardon) 

(iv) Ukkhepaniya (suspension). 

(i) Tajjaniya —There were many quarrelling monks in 
and around Savatthl. A group of them was called Pandu- 
lohitaka, who often picked up quarrels with other monks 
of their ilk and thus there was frequent discord in the 
Sahgha. The Teacher condemned them all as undeserving 
persons to continue as monks and prescribed for them 
the tajjamyakamma (Sans. Tarjanlya-karma) i.e., a formal 
ecclesiastical act in which the guilty person should be first 
admonished, then reminded of his faults and then he is to 
be charged with the commission of an offence. This act 
should be performed in his presence. He shoyld be 
questioned and made aware of his faults. A monk 
punished with tajjariiyakamma was banned from giving 
ordination,taking novices as servitors,delivering discourses 
to monks and nuns etc ,(Vinaya y II. 5). They could how¬ 
ever be taken back in to the sahgha if they corrected 
themselves and formally solicited the Sahgha to withdraw 
the ban. The same punishment was also given to those 
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monks who came in frequent contact with the 
householders. 

If a monk so punished and undergoing the disabilities 
imposed upon him should take part in any ecclesiastical 
act, he should be punished further ( nissaya-kamma ) and 
compelled to take a teacher and abide by his instructions. 
The procedure for inflicting this punishment was the same 
as the previous one. 

(ii) Vabbdjanlya —The monks of Kitagiri, a place near 
SavatthI, committed many serious offences. For them the 
Teacher prescribed pabbajamyakamma , by which ecclesias¬ 
tical act the guilty monks were not allowed to stay in the 
monastery. The procedure for inflicting the punishment 
as also for absolution was similar to that of the Tajjamya- 
kamma. 

(iii) Vatisardmya —Sudhamma bhikkhu of Macchika- 
sanda once criticised the good lay-devotee Cittagahapati. 
He was reprimanded by the Teacher, who prescribed for 
monks like him the Patisardniyakamma. This act is to be 
performed in the same way as the previous one. The 
guilty monk could get absolution if he was pardoned 
by the insulted householder. 

(iv) Ukkhepariiya —Channa bhikkhu of Kosambi com¬ 
mitted an offence but he would not acknowledge it as such. 
The Teacher prescribed for such cases UkkhepanTyakamma. 
This act has also to be performed in the same way as the 
previous ones. A monk so punished was debarred from 
staying in the monastery. He was not to be shown respects 
and courtesies by other monks. His other disabilities were 
the same as those of the previous ones. The same punish- 
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ment was given also to those monks who like Arittha held 
certain wrong views, c.g., the hindrances to Nirvana as 
enumerated by the Teacher were not necessarily so. 

There were a few other ecclesiastical punishments pres¬ 
cribed by the Teacher while residing at Savatthi. They are: 

(i) Parivdsa ( probation). A monk is not per¬ 
mitted to do any ecclesiastical act for a certain period 
and he was also not shown due respects and courtesies by 
his fellow brethren. 

(ii) Mdnatta is the same as above only the period of 
probation is limited to six days. 

(iii) Malaya patikassaud is prescribed for a monk 
who has been put on probation but fails to abide by the 
conditions imposed on him. In such cases his period of 
probation commences anew and the days already passed 
by him in probation are treated as cancelled. 

Dandakamma and Avar ana : Buddha gave sanction to the 
formation of the order of nuns at Vesali, where he 
imposed the eight disabilities on women (see p. 101 n.). 
The nuns were required to observe all the disciplinary 
rules laid down for the monks. There were a few 
additional rules for keeping the monks and nuns apart 
as also for certain ecclesiastical acts, in which the 
nuns had to take directions from the monks. At Savatthi 
there were some complaints about certain monks behaving 
improperly with the nuns. In order to stop it, Buddha 
laid down a few rules, making the monks liable to the 
punishment of datjdakamma, an ecclesiastical act by which 
the monks were declared as not eligible for salutation by 
the nuns. If the nuns were guilty of similar offences, they 
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were also to be punished by the act of dvarana, i.e., they were 
to be debarred from entering the monastery of monks, fail¬ 
ing it they were to be given exhortation (ovada) and excluded 
from the Uposatha assemblies ( Vinaya , II, 226). 

At Savatthi Buddha made the special provision for nuns 
that they could be given the higher ordination by proxy 
in cases where the nuns could not go to the monastery of 
monks on account of dangers on the way (T r inaya t 11,277). 

Though the other rules for the guidance of nuns were 
framed outside Kosala, all the rules of the Bbikkhutjl- 
patimokkJia were compiled at Savatthi. 



CHAPTER XII 

UPAGUPTA AND A$OKA 
We have so far dealt with the history and teachings of 
Buddhism of the pre-ASokan period. It is an well establish¬ 
ed fact that the Buddhist Sarigha split up into two main 
factions known as Thera (or Stbavird)-vdda and Mahasari- 
ghikas, a century after Buddha’s demise. The former re¬ 
presented the orthodox conservative school of thought 
while the latter the progressive, which, in course of time, 
became the precursor of Mahayana Buddhism. Uttar 
Pradesh, however, did not witness the growth and develop¬ 
ment of Mahayana Buddhism, which had its early centre in 
the south in the Andhra countries and late centres in the 
north in Gandhara, Kashmir and in Central Asia. Uttar 
Pradesh, however, nurtured a school of Buddhism, which 
was slightly different from the pristine orthodox system. 
It was known as Sarvastivada, a Sanskritic Hinyana 
School, the doctrine of which is dubbed by the Chinese and 
European scholars as “Realism.” The doctrines of this 
School were subjected to vehement criticism by Mahayana 
philosophers likeNagarjuna, Asahga and Vasubandhu,who 
upheld “non-realism” ( siinyatd) or idealism (yijnaptimdtrata). 

Mathura was selected by the Sarvastivadins as the venue 
of their early activities and it was from this place they later 
on fanned out to Gandhara and Kashmir and ultimately 
to Central Asia, China, and other countries. The legend 
about the selection of Mathura as the rendezvous of the 
Sarvastivadins runs as follows :—Emperor ASoka, accord- 
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ing to the Ceylonese chronicles, was converted by his 
nephew Nigrodha Samanera. After his conversion he 
became displeased with the unrestrained Brahmanas, who 
were being fed every day at the palace from his father’s 
time, and replaced them by well-behaved and self-controlled 
Buddhist monks. He then met the leading monk-saint of 
the time, Moggaliputta, Tissa and learnt from him that 
there were eightyfour discourses delivered by the Teacher, 
and so he issued orders to his architects to erect 84,000 
monasteries and stupas all over his empire and spent 
incalculable wealth for the same. He himself had the 
Afokarama built at Pataliputta under the supervision 
of Indagutta. He had an image of Buddha made by 
Mahakala, the king of Nagas. The erection of the monas¬ 
teries and stupas was completed within three years. He built 
caityas at the sites sanctified by Buddha’s presence. As these 
lavish donations made to the Buddhist church made him only 
a supporter ( 'dayaka ) and not a relative or beneficiary ( dayddd) 
of the Sarigha, he permitted his son Mahinda and daughter 
Samghamitta to become a monk and a nun and entrusted 
them with the work of propagating Buddhism in Ceylon. 

At this time there occurred bickerings and unpleasant¬ 
ness among the monks of Pataliputra, and so out of disgust, 
Moggaliputta Tissa left the city and stayed for seven years 
in a hill near Ahoganga. The fortnightly ceremony of 
Uposatha could not be held at Asokarama in Pataliputta 
for seven years. This dispute among the monks centred 
round the fact that in Anoka’s time, many sects came into 
being and they differed from one another on certain disci¬ 
plinary rules and so the followers of one sect could not. 
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recognize the followers of another sect as pure as was 
required as a preliminary condition for holding an Uposatba 
and then again there was the prohibition in the Vinaya of 
holding separate Uposatba assemblies within the same 
parish. To tide over this difficulty, it is stated in the 
Ceylonese chronicles that under the auspices of ASoka, 
a Council of monks was held and all those, who did not 
subscribe to the principles and disciplinary rules ofThera- 
vada (Vibhajjavada), were compelled to leave the place. 
The session of this Council is not admitted in the traditions 
preserved in Sanskrit, showing thereby that the non- 
Theravadins did not recognise the validity of the Council. 

Hiuen-Tsang (Watters, I, p. 267) records a tradition 
which throws some light on this event. It runs as follows : 
There were at the capital (Pataliputra) 500 arhats and 500 
non-arhats. Among the latter was one Mahadeva, native 
of Mathura, who was “a man of great learning and wisdom, 
a subtle investigator of name and reality,” and who was 
supported by the emperor. His views were challenged by 
other monks, who finding the place uncongenial left it and 
went to Kashmir. A$oka regretted his choice of support¬ 
ing a wicked monk and atoned for his error by building 
monasteries in Kashmir for the good monks. From this 
account of the Chinese traveller it is evident that some monks 
left Pataliputra to establish a centre in the north. 

In all traditions, Madhyantika is reported to have gone 
to Kashmir and established the religion there a hundred 
years after Buddha's death. In the Mahdvamsa (ch. XII) 
also Majjhantika, is mentioned as the missionary sent by 
ASoka to propagate Buddhism in Gandhara and Kashmir/ 
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Madhyantika was a disciple of Ananda and a contemporary 
of Sanavasika, who was at first a lay-supporter of Ananda 
when the latter was staying at Jetavana. In Tibetan, the 
tradition is slightly different. According to this tradition 
Madhyantika became very popular at Banaras and collected 
around him so many monks that their presence at Banaras 
became a burden on the local people and was resented by 
them. Madhyantika, thereupon, left the place along with 
his disciples and went to USira mountain near Mathura. 

Sanavasika also became a popular preacher of Sravasti 
and had a number of disciples. He probably went to 
Mathura at the invitation of its people to subdue the Yaksas 
who, it is said, were devastating the country with epidemics. 

About the introduction of Buddhism into Mathura, 
the tradition preserved in the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya- 
pitaka 1 as also in the Chinese version of the Ahkaundam 2 
runs as follows :— 

Bhagavan, while traversing the Surascna country, 
which he described as the first place ( adirajya ) to elect a king 
(Mahasammata), reached Mathura where a green forest 
appearing as all blue ( 'nilariila ) on a hill called Urumunda 
was pointed out by him to Ananda. He said that a hundred 
years after his demise two rich brothers Nata and Bhata 
would build there the Natabhatavihara, which would 
become a congenial place for meditation of monks seeking 
quietude ( samatha ) and insight ( vipasyana ). At that time 

1 digit Mss., Ill, pt. 1 Mama varsa&taparinirvrtasya Madhyandino 
nSma bhik$ur bhavisaty Anandasyo bhiksoh sardhamviharl. 

! A-yu-wang-tcbuan (= Aiokavaddna) translated by Safnghabhadra 
506 A.D. See Przyluski, La Ltgende de Vempereur Aloha. 
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there would be born a spices-dcaler whose son Upagupta 
would be as great a preacher like himself only without the 
physical signs of a Buddha. He would be ordained by 
Madhyandina, a disciple of Ananda, and would be the 
last of the dharma-prcachcrs, and pass away from this world 
at a very old age, when there would be enough sticks of 
four fingers length to fill up a cave of 18 cubits in length 
and 12 cubits in breadth. The sticks would be deposited 
there only by those of his disciples, who would attain 
arhathood, and those would be utilised in his cremation. 1 

When Buddha visited Mathura, the brahmanas of the 
place were displeased and felt that their popularity would 
wane on account of Buddha’s presence. They approached 
their leader Nilabhuti and requested him to shower abuses 
on Buddha. Nilabhuti said that his tongue never uttered 
a falsehood and it would give just expression .to the 
true character of Buddha, and it so happened that his tongue 
only gave out words of high praise. 

On one occasion Buddha is said to have remarked that 
Mathura had five disadvantages (adlnava), namely, (i) in¬ 
habitants of high and low castes, (ii) stumps and thorns, 
(iii) stones and gravels, (iv) excessive women and (v) many 
persons taking food only in the last watch of the night. 2 
It appears from the Buddhist traditions that Mathura was 
a favourite resort of the Yaksas, probably an unruly tribe, 
who pestered the inhabitants of the place. Once when 

1 This story appears also in the Divjavadana, p. 349. 

5 digit Manuscripts, III, pt. i, p. 14-15: Panceme bhiksava adinava 
Mathurayftm. Katame panca ? • Utkula-nikulah sthanukantaka- 
pradhana bahu-pas5na-sarkara-kathall5 uccandrabhaktah pracura- 
mStfgrama iti. 
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epidemics raged the country its inhabitants approached 
Buddha to help them in their distress. Buddha went to 
Mathura and used to take his meals,collected from the lay- 
devotees of the place, in the courtyard of the Yaksa leader, 
called Gardabha. He came in frequent contact with the 
Yaksas and subdued them. This power of the Teacher 
surprised the people,who agreed at the Teacher’s request, to 
construct some resting places for the use of the Yak§as and 
who in their turn promised not to pester them any further. 

From Mathura, Buddha passed through Otala and reach¬ 
ed Vairambha, where he spent along with his 500 disciples 
the rainy season retreat undergoing extreme hardhsip 
for food due to the famine breaking out there. From 
Vairambha, he proceeded to Ayodhya, the capital of South 
Pancala and resided on the bank of the Ganges where he 
delivered the Daruskandhasutra. From Ayodhya, Buddha 
passed on to Saketa, thence to SravastI and Nagarabindu, 
a Brah'mana village of KoSala and lastly to Vais all. 

In the Pali tradition, Buddha’s activities in Mathura 
are ignored altogether though the account of Buddha’s visit 
to Veranja (Vairambha), a place on the west of Mathura, 
appears in many texts including the Mahavagga. ( See above 
p. 104.) It may be that the Sarvastivadins, in order to 
establish their antiquity and originality, had woven the 
stories of Buddha’s visit to Mathura and of his forecast 
regarding the propagation of Buddhism in Mathura by 
Upagupta, in Kashmir by Madhyantika and Dhltika and 
the erection of stupas by Kani?ka. 

In the Divyavadana (p. 348), Buddha’s visit to Mathura 
is timed a little before his demise {parimrvaliakalasamaye). 
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when he made the forecast about the advent of Upagupta, 
but in this account, the only difference is that the credit of 
converting and ultimately ordaining Upagupta is given to a 
monk called SanakavasI. It is rather difficult with the con¬ 
fusing evidences at our disposal to ascertain whether 
Madhyandina or SanakavasI was the spiritual preceptor of 
Upagupta and whether the former is identical with the 
ASokan missionary Majjhantika and the latter with Sam- 
bhuta Sanavasi, one of the distinguished monks of the se¬ 
cond Buddhist synod. After ordination several monks 
were given very similar, often identical, names and this 
causes a lot of confusion as we have in the case of the name 
Nagarjuna. In the Aiokdvaddua (Chinese version) it is 
stated that both Madhyandima and SanakavasI were disci¬ 
ples of Ananda, who at the time of his parimrvdtja at VaiSalJ. 
instructed Madhyandina to proceed to Kashmir and 
SanakavasI to Mathura to propagate the religion. As 
Madhyandina’s name is associated more with the conversion 
of Kashmir and not Mathura we should give preference to 
the Divydvadana tradition that SanakavasI was the spiritual 
preceptor of Upagupta, the account of whose admission 
into the Buddhist order is related in this text thus : Sanaka¬ 
vasI used to visit the rich spices-dealer*s house for alms. 
One day he went there without any attending novice. The 
spices-dealer, noticing this, promised to give him one of 
his sons as his attendant. He however failed to keep his 
promise when his first two sons were born. When his 
third son Upagupta was born, he could not avoid Sanaka¬ 
vasI any further and agreed to allow him when he had grown 
up to become his attendant. When Upagupta was work- 
18 
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ing as an assistant in his father’s business of a spiccs-dealer, 
he was approached by Vasavadatta, a courtezan of Mathura. 

The episode of Vasavadatta is given a prominent place 
in all the biographies of Upagupta. It is said that Vasava¬ 
datta, a famous courtezan of exquisite beauty, became 
enamoured of Upagupta but her repeated advances through 
her maid-servant were rejected by Upagupta with the words 
that the proper time had not yet arrived for his meeting 
with Vasavadatta. One day Vasavadatta entertained a 
few rich traders who came there from other countries. 
On getting this news, the king of Mathura punished her 
by cutting her nose and ears and left her in a cemetery. 
When thus disfigured and suffering extreme pains, she was 
approached by Upagupta, who then told her that the proper 
time of his visit had arrived and so he had come to her. 
She was then consoled by discourses dealing with the evils 
and impermanence of human body. She had the first 
vision of the four truths and regained her former health and 
appearance but with a mind dissociated from all worldly 
attachments. Upagupta also advanced after this discourse 
up to the Anagami stage. 

After this event, Upagupta was formally ordained by 
Sanakavasi at Natabhata forest monastery and soon 

attained arhathood. 

Upagupta commenced his work of preaching the truths 
of Buddhism and made a large number of converts. His 
power of delivering discourses frightened Mara,who inspitc 
of his utmost exertions failed to check the flow of listen¬ 
ers. Upagupta brought Mara under control and wanted 
him to show the likeness of Buddha. His wishes were 
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complied with by Mara and he was deeply moved to see the 
glorious appearance of his revered Teacher. 

He then came to know that ASoka wanted to com¬ 
memorate the sites sanctified by Buddha’s presence by 
stupas and other monuments and was looking for him as a 
guide, l ie proceeded to Pataliputra by the river Ganges 
and met him there. He then pointed out to him all the 
places which were associated with the main events of 
Buddha’s life, as also the places where passed away his 
distinguished disciples. Accordingto his suggestions ASoka 
erected monuments at the sites so selected. 

Upagupta lived up to a good old age, converting a large 
number of persons, many of whom became arbats. It is said 
that the small sticks stacked by his arhat-disciples were 
utilised for the cremation of his earthly remains, (see above, 
p. 260). 

According to Taranatha, Upagupta selected Dhitika as 
his successor. Dhitika was the son of a wealthy Brahmana 
of Ujjeni. He learned all the Brahmanic £astras and became 
a teacher of 500 Brahmana students. He had a retiring dis¬ 
position. After his father’s death, he became a wandering 
ascetic (parivrajaka) and met Upagupta at Mathura. He was 
much impressed by Upagupta’s discourses and became his 
disciple. In course of time, he attained wide popularity 
and propagated the teachings upto Kashmir and Gandhara, 
where was ruling at that time King Menander, who became 
his lay-devotee. King Menander’s interest in Buddhism is 
revealed in the well-known Pali text, entitled Milindapafiba. 

Upagupta occupied a very high place in the hierarchy 
of the Sarvastivada school of Buddhism and in many 
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Avadanas, his biography appears in detail. In very late 
works like Srrigabherl, and Vratavaddnamala the author 
mentioned Upagupta as the pro pounder of the rituals 
and ceremonies embodied in them, evidently with the 
object of making the contents of their works more authori¬ 
tative. In the Avadanas, however, Upagupta is not 
credited with the authorship of any treatise. It is only in 
the Abhidharniakoiavyakbyd (II. 44), there is a reference to 
his authorship of the Netrpada-sdstra in connection with 
the controversy whether the Tathagata attained the medita¬ 
tion of cessation of all activities ( nirodha-saniapatti ) when 
he was in the training stage (Saiksa) as a Bodhisattva and 
subsequently acquired the knowledge that it was his last 
existence {ksayajndnd) or he attained both of them, viz., 
nirodha-samapatti and ksayajndna one immediately after the 
other, in his last existence when he attained Bodhi. The 
former opinion was held by the Sarvastivadins or Vaibha- 
§ikas of the west (Pascatyas, i.c., Gandhara) while the latter 
opinion was given by Upagupta in his Netrpadaiastra. 
This reference to Upagupta proves that he must have been 
a very learned monk and an author of treatises and his 
opinions were valued as those of the Sarvastivadins or 
Vaibhasikas of Mathura. Watters in his Yuan Cbnaug 
(I, p. 226-7) remarks that the five Vinaya texts of the 
Mahasarighika, Dharmagupta, MahiSasaka, Kasyapiya 
and Sarvastivada were redactions made by the five 
disciples of Upagupta. This statement, however, needs 
further evidences; In conclusion, it may be stated that 
Upagupta was not only a versatile preacher but an important 
writer of the Mathura-Vaibhasika School of Buddhism. 








CHAPTER XIII 


SARVASTIVADINS AND SAMM1TIYAS IN 
U'TTAR PRADESH 

nnWO schools of early Buddhism, viz., Sarvastivada 
* and Sammitiya including Vatsiputriya ( = Vajji- 
puttaka) became popular in Uttar Pradesh. Of 
these two the Sarvastivadins, who had their main 
centre at Mathura, gained wider popularity than the 
Sammitlyas in the earlier period from the 1st century 
to 4th or 5th century A.D. The Sammitlyas made 
their headway from the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. and 
vied with the Sarvastivadins in preaching their doctrines 
at Mathura and elsewhere. The earliest inscriptions of 
the Indo-Scythian period indicate the predominance of the 
Sarvastivadins, particularly in the region of Mathura, 
the Sammitlyas occupying a position of less importance. 
From the 4th century A.D., the inscriptions indicate that 
the Sammitlyas were increasing in the number of their 
adherents, reaching in the reign of king Harsavardhana 
the peak of their popularity. 

(I) SARVASTIVADA 

In the previous chapter, it has been shown that during 
the reign of ASoka, the Sarvastivadins did not find a 
congenial home in Pataliputra, rather Magadha and migrat¬ 
ed to the north. They founded two centres one in Kashmir 
under the leadership of venerable Madhyantika and the 
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other at Mathura under that of venerable Upagupta. 
Madhyantika was the direct disciple of Ananda while 
Upagupta was the disciple of Sanavasika, another 
disciple of Ananda. ^The Sarvastivadins therefore can 
claim Ananda as their first patriarch, but the Tibetan 
(Bu-ston) .traditions state that they claimed as their founder 
Rahulabhadra of the Ksatriya Caste “renowned for his 
devotion to discipline.’* In the Abbidbarmakoia-vyakhya 
(pp. 714, 719) a teacher is mentioned as Sthavira Rahula. 

The branching out of the Sarvastivadins from the 
Sthavira vadins, the original orthodox system, is given thus 
in the Ceylonese chronicles : For one hundred years after 
Buddha’s demise there was only one school of Buddhism, 
Theravada (Sthaviravada). Then after the second council 
it was split up into two factions, viz., Theravada and 
Mahasamghika. Both of these sects were further sub¬ 
divided, the former into twelve and the latter into six. 
The Theravadins were first sub-divided into two sects, 
called Mahimsasaka and Vajjiputtaka (Vatsiputrlya) and 
out of the former branched off the Sabbatthavadis (Sar¬ 
vastivadins). Sanavasika, the teacher of Upagupta, took the 
side of the Theravadins in the Second Council, and when 
he was very old, he ordained Upagupta at Mathura and so 
the time of orign of the Sarvastivadins should be placed 
about 150 years after Buddha’s demise, and this is also sup¬ 
ported by the order of secession of sects as stated in the 
Ceylonese chronicles. According to Vasumitra’s Samaya- 
bhedoparacatiacakra (in Tibetan), the Sarvastivadins branched 
off from the Sthaviras in the 3rd century after Buddha’s 
parinirvana. This tradition is corroborated by Bhavya, 
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I-tsing and Vinltadeva (8th century -^VD.) as also the 
author of the Varsagrapariprcchasutra. i-tsing speaks of 
four main divisions of the Buddhist Sarigha, of which one 
was Sarvastivada, the other three were Sthavira, Sammitiya 
and Mahasahghika. The doctrine of the Sarvastivada, 
particularly Katyayaniputra’s contention in his Jnana- 
prasthdna-sntra is that objects exist in the past, present and 
future. It was refuted by Moggaliputta Tissa, author of 
the Kathavattbu , the composition of which is assigned to 
the time of the Third Council held during the reign of 
ASoka. It was perhaps on account of this refutation that 
ASoka took up the cause of the Sthaviravadins, of which 
Moggaliputta Tissa was the spokesman and caused the 
flight of the Sarvastivadins to Kashmir. 

-*There are a few inscriptions dating from the 2nd to 
4th century A.D., which attest the presence of the Sar¬ 
vastivadins in Peshawar, Kashmir, Mathura, Sravasti, 
Baluchistan and Banaras (Sarnath). Three of these places 
are in Uttar Pradesh. The earliest of the three inscriptions 
(1st century B.C.) was found at Mathura (Mathura Lion- 
Capital), Inscriptions of the time of Ranjuvula and Sodasa 
It runs as follows :— 

(a) By the chief queen of Mahaksatrapa Rajula, the 
daughter of the prince Kharoasta, the mother of Nanda 
Diaka along with others w’as established at this site which 
is just outside the consecrated boundary (nihsima) the relic 
of Bhagavan Sakyamuni, the Buddha, and was erected a 
stone pillar crowned by a lion, and was built a monastery 
(Sangharama) for the acceptance of the monks of the four 
quarters (particularly) the Sarvastivadins. 
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(I)) In the reign of Ksatrapa Sodasa, son of Maha- 
ksatrapa Rajula, by Udaya, a disciple of Acarya Buddha- 
deva, along with prince Khalamasa and Maja as assenting 
parties ( atmmodakd ) was made the gift of a cavc-dwelling 
(gnha-vibard) to Buddhila of Nagaraka for the acceptance of 
Sarvastivada monks. 

(c) In the reign of Ksatrapa Sodasa, the gift of some 
lands was made to Acarya Buddhila of Nagaraka, who 
smashed the arguments of the Mahasarighikas. Adora¬ 
tion to all Buddhas, to Dharma, to Sahgha and to the 
Sakas of Saka country etc. 

The above mentioned inscriptions distinctly prove that 
the early Saka rulers were supporters of Buddhism, parti¬ 
cularly of the Sarvastivadins, one of whose centres of acti¬ 
vities was then at Mathura. Buddhila, a Sarvastivada 
teacher must have earned a great reputation as a disputant 
defeating some Mahasamghika teachers in philosophical 
controversies, and was the rccip cnt of gifts from distin¬ 
guished personages. There is also mention of another 
noted teacher called Acarya Buddhadeva. At Set Mahet 
has been found an elliptic clay sealing inscribed with the 
name ‘‘Buddhadeva” in late Gupta script (ASR. 1907-8, 
p. 128). YaSomitra in his commentray ( Kosa-yyakljyd , 
V. 26, IX. 12) refers to Sthavira Buddhadeva as an 
authority on Sarvastivada doctrines ard states that one of 
his preceding teachers was Sthavira Nagascna, who was a 
contemporary of king Menander. Buddhadeva interpreted 
the Sarvastivada doctrine that “all exists fSarvastitva) as 
relative existence (anyathanyathatva). 1 It is rather risky 


1 Ko^a-vyikhyS ( Jap. ed. ), p. 470. 
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to identify Buddhadeva of the inscription with the teacher 
Buddhadcva mentioned by Yasomitra as it was a common 
practice among the Buddhist monks to have identical 
appellations. 

There is another inscription at Mathura (Mathura 
Buddhist Tmage Inscription) of Huviska (111 A.D.) in which 
the installation of a Bodhisattva image is attributed to two 
nuns, both of whom were female disciples of Bhiksu Bala, 
master of Tripitaka and one of the nuns Dhanavati was a 
niece (sister's son) of Bhiksu Buddhamitra, also a master of 
Tripitaka. This inscription evidently refers to an image 
of Siddhartha Gautama before his attainment of bodbi , 
and not a Mahayanic image, as the preceptor of the nun is 
described as a "Tripitaka” attributed only to the Hinayan- 
ists. That Bala was a Sarvastivadin is established by two 
other inscriptions discovered at SravastI, viz., (a) Set 
Mahet Stone Umbrella staff and (b) Image inscriptions of 
Kaniska I which bear the same text. During the reign 
of Kaniska (78-101 A.D.) the gift of an umbrella and a staff, 
with a Bodhisattva (image) was made by Bhiksu Bala, 
master of Tripitaka and a disciple of Puspabuddhi and these 
two were installed in the promenade ( cankama ) around 
the Kau$ambi-kutl, which was a part of Jetavanarama 
and where probably Buddha was staying when he 
admonished the monks of KauSambi. A similar gift 
was made at Sarnath by Bhisksu Bala, disciple of Puspa¬ 
buddhi (Sarnath Buddhist image inscriptions of Kaniska I) 
and these were installed in the promenade {cankama) 
used by Bhagavan (for his meditation). The gift was made 
by Bhiksu Bala, who wished to share his merits with his 
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parents, his disciples and students, with another monk called 
Buddhamitra, master of Tripitaka, as also with Ksatrapa 
Vanaspara and Kharapallan. "£oth Buddhamitra and Bala 
were adherents of the Sarvastivada sect, hence it can be 
inferred that at Sarnath also resided a few Sarvastivadins 
during the reign of Kaniska. On the south side of the 
Jagat Singh stupa the following inscription was discovered 
on the topmost step of the stone stairs acaryyanam 
Sarvastivadinam parigraha”. Dr. Vogel assigns this 
inscription to the 2nd century A.D. 1 This inscription is 
repeated on a “rail surrounding the old stupa in the 
south chapel of the main shrine.” The second inscription 
on the ASokan pillar at Sarnath, mentioning the name of 
Raja Asvaghosa was probably dedicated to the Sarvasti¬ 
vadins, which appellation was unfortunately obliterated. 
The third inscription on thes ame pillar reads as follows: 
“a (ca) ryyanam Sa (mmi) tiyanarh parigraha Vatsiputri- 
kanam.” 2 From these citations of the two sects, Sarvasti¬ 
vada and Sammitiyas, it may be inferred that the Sarvasti¬ 
vada occupied a strong position at Sarnath upto the 2nd 
century A.D. and thereafter the Sammitiyas attained 
greater popularity. The two sects might have lived 
together for some time but in any case by Hiuen- Tsang’s 
time the Sarvastivadins left the place leaving there the 
monks of the Sammitlya school only 

The find of an inscription of the ‘Kushana period in pure 
Pali’ 3 leads us to conclude that the Sthaviravadins also 

1 ASK., 1907-8, p. 73. 

2 Sahni, Catalogue of Sarnath Museum, p. 30-31. 

3 The Pali Inscription reads as follows:— 
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resided there at a very early date perhaps before the Sar- 
vastivadins attained prominence there. 

The Sammitiyas also lost their importance some time 
after Harsavardhana and were supplanted by the Maha- 
yanists. 

There is another inscription discovered at Mankuwar 

(Allahabad district) (Mankuwar Buddhist stone Image 
Inscription of Kumaragupta 1—448A.D.) in which an image 

of Buddha was installed by Bhiksu Buddhamitra. Para- 
martha writes that Vasubandhu’s teacher was Buddhamitra. 
In Tanjur (vol.no, p. 32) appears the name of Buddhamitra 
who with Sthavira Bhutika made a collection of Buddha’s 
sayings, 800 years after Buddha’s demise. 1 2 3 4 Frauwallner 
in her dissertation on the date of Vasubandhu (Serie 
Orientale, Roma, 1951) is inclined to identify Buddhamitra 
of the Mankuwar Inscription with Buddhamitra the 
teacher of Vasubandhu. 

There are also a few inscriptions which mention the 
existence of the adherents of the Sammitiyas and Maha- 
sahghikas at Mathura and Sarnath along with the Sarvasti- 
vadins. 

The above inscriptional evidences can be supplemented 
by the records of the Chinese pilgrims, particularly Hiuen- 
tsang and I-tsing. Fa Hian did not take notice of the 

(1) Cattarimani bhikkhave ariyasaccini. 

(2) Katamani cattari—dukkham bhikkhave ariyasaccain. 

(3) dukkhasamudyao ariyasaccam dukkhanirodho ariyasaccam. 

(4) dukkhanirodhagamini ca pappada ariyasaccam. 

1 Schiefner, TarSnatha, p. 299. 
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sectarian development of Buddhism, while Hiuen-tsang 
took special note of the three major sects, viz., the 
Sammitiya, Sarvastivada and Mahasamghika. Of these three, 
he writes that the Sarvastivadins had 16000 monks residing 
in more than 500 monasteries which were scattered all over 
Central Asia (Kashgar, Aksu, Kucha), north Afghanistan 
and Madhydega on the bank of the Ganges, starting from 
the north-east and south-east to the extreme north-west 
of India. Within Uttar Pradesh, he attributed to the 
Sarvastivadins only three monasteries, one with 500 
monks at Kanauj, the second with 200 monks at Haya- 
mukha (near Prayag), and the third with 2000 monks at 
Varanasi. He referred to the monks of Paryatra (near 
Mathura), Thaneswar (Sthaneswar), Govisana (near 
SankaSya), Prayaga and KauSambI as simply HInayanists, 
which might include the Sarvastivadins. The monks in 
Mathura, Kanauj and Ayodhya, he writes, were both HIna¬ 
yanists and Mahayanists (see also p. 211-2). I-tsing speaks 
of the geographical distribution of Buddhist sects in a very 
general manner. He writes that the majority of monks in 
Magadha and nearly the whole community of Buddhists 
of North India were Mula-sarvastivadins, the adherents 
of which sect were also prevalent in Java, Sumatra, Campa 
and South China. 

It is evident from the above that during five centuries 
from the 2nd to the 7th century A. D., the Sarvastivadins 
were existing in the extremenorth-west,Kashmir, Gandhara 
Uddiyana and KapiSa and in the Ganges Valley. The 
Huna invasion of the 6th century very likely drove the 
Sarvastivadins from the north-west to Central India. 
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Taranatha records that during the Pal a period (9th-l0th 
century) many sects went out of existence leaving only six 
sects of which one was that of the Mulasarvastivadins. 
All the above mentioned evidences cstabl sh that the 
Sarvastivadins with their later phase the Mulasarvasti¬ 
vadins had been in continuous existence from the third 
century 13.C. to the tenth century A. D. in Uttar Pradesh 
and elsewhere. 


SARVASTIVADA TRIPITAKA 

The Sarvastivadins had a complete Tripitaka of their 
own, written in Sanskrit, corresponding to the Pali Tri¬ 
pitaka of the Theravadins. Fragments of their Sutra and 
Vinaya Pitakas, a complete Pratimoksa-sutra have been 
discovered in Central Asia written on birch-bark in early 
Gupta Characters. 1 V. A. Smith and W. Hoey found 
Buddhist sutras in Sanskrit written on bricks, in the ruins 
of Gopalpur of about 250-400 A.D. 2 In YaSomitra’s 
AbhidharmakoSavyakhya, there are a few quotations from 
the Sanskrit Tripitaka like Udayisutra (p. 164), Mahacunda- 
sutra (p. 353), Brahmajalasutra (p. 420) Bhiksuni-vinaya 
(p. 374), 3 similarly there are also a few quotations in Kamala- 
Sila’s commentary on Tattvasarigraha. 

These fragments and quotations establish beyond 
doubt that the Sarvastivadins had all the five divisions of 
the Sutra-pitaka, viz., Dlrghagama, Madhyamagama, 
Samyuktakagama, Ekottaragama and Ksudrakagama 

1 Vide Hocrnle*s Manuscripts Remains in Eastern Turkestan. 

2 JASB (Proc.) 1896, p. 991. 

2 The page references arc to the Japanese edition. 
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corresponding to the five Nikayas of the Pali Sutta-pitaka. 
There is also agreement in the names of texts included in the 
Ksudrakagama and Khuddakanikaya in Pali, like the Suita- 
nipdta (Atthaka and Pdray ana), Udanavarga , Dharmapada, 
Sthaviragdtha (published in Gilgit Manuscripts III), Virnd- 
navastn and Buddhavamsa. The Chinese translation of the 
Tripitaka was wholly based on this Sanskrit version of the 
Sarvastivadins. In Akanuma’s “Comparative Catalogue 
of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas,” it has been shown 
that the two versions, Sanskrit and Pali, have much in 
common, particularly in the first two Agamas and Nikayas, 
with some difference in the third and fourth. The Chinese 
Dlrghagama contains thirty sutras as against thirtyfour 
of the Digha-nikaya, but the two versions differ widely 
in the serial order of the sutras. Likewise the Chinese 
Madhyamagama has 222 sutras, of which 133 agree 
with the Pali version, the rest being added mostly 
from the Anguttara and a few from the other three 
Nikayas. 

The two versions of the Sarhyutta Nikaya differ widely. 
There are fifty groups (Samyuktas) in Chinese as against 
fiftysix in Pali, of which there is agreement between the two 
versions in six Samyuktas only. It incorporates many 
sutras of the Anguttaranikaya. In view of the fact that many 
sutras of the Anguttara Nikaya are included in the Madhyam 
and Samyuktakagamas, the Chinese version of the Ekottara- 
gama has become much shorter, but still there is some 
agreement in the contents of the two versions. Prof. 
Sylvan L£vi has compared a small portion of the Chinese 
version(Jap. ed. vol. xiii, 103b-106a),of Ekottaragama with 
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the Pali AriguttaraNikaya 1 and has found the following " 
sutras in both the versions: Kokanadasutra, Anathapindika- 
sutra, Dlrghanakhasutra, Sarabhasutra. (Ariguttara, vol. 
V, pp. 196-8 ; 185-189, vol. I, pp. 497-501, 185-188), 
but he could not trace the two sutras Parivrajaka-Sthavira- 
sutra and Brahmanasatyanisutra in the Pali text. This 
comparison gives a rough idea of the relation between the 
two versions of the fourth Nikaya. 

As far as the Vinrya Pitaka is concerned, the Prdtimoksa- 
s/ltra and a few fragments of the Kbandbakas have been dis¬ 
covered in original Sanskrit, for the rest we have to rely 
for our information on its Chinese version, the Dasd- 
dhydyavmaya. On a comparison of the two, it has been 
found that the main contents of the two versions have close 
agreement. The remarkable discovery at Gilgit of a large 
section of the Vinaya Pitaka (hiahavagga) along with the 
1 ratimoksasutra and Karwavakya of the Mulasarvastivadins 
has thrown a flood of light on the original Sanskrit version. 

It may now be safely stated that substantially the Pali and 
Sanskrit versions agree not only in the main contents 
but also in details and sometimes one version appears to 
be based on the other. 

The fundamental difference between the two versions 
is in the serial arrangement of chapters and sections and 
largely in the incorporation of stories and anecdotes in the 
Sanskrit version and elimination of the same in Pali. In 
fact, the Slvadanas, even the Sthaviragatha form an integral 
part of the Sanskrit version of the Mabdvagga. The Pali 


1 Toung Pao, vol. V. 
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' version retains only the disciplinary portions with a few 
anecdotes here and there. Tn the stories included in the 
Pali Snttavibbanga , there are many differences in the two 
versions though the rules deduced from the stories arc 
identical. 

The Abhidharma-pitakas of the Thcravadins in Pali 
and of the Satvastivadins in Sanskrit had, it seems, inde¬ 
pendent growth. Though both the sects have seven texts, 
their titles and method of exposition are totally different. 
The Pali texts have adopted a quaint method of exposition 
of doctrinal terms by a string of synonyms and homonyms 
and by classifications and sub-classifications of the terms, 
while the Sanskrit texts have given a critical exposition and 
classification of those terms. The titles of the seven texts 
of the two sects are as follows :— 

Sanskrit Pa/i 

(1) Jnanaprasthanasutra of (1) Dhammasangani 
Arya Katyayaniputra 

with six supplements 

(2) Prakaranapada of Stha- (2) Vibhanga 

vira Vasumitra 

(3) Vijnanakaya of Sthavira (3) Yamaka 
DevaSarma 

(4) Dharmaskandha of Arya (4) Patthana 
Sariputra 

(5) Prajnaptisara of Arva (5) Puggalapannatd 
Maudgalyayana. 

(6) Dhatukaya of Purna (6) Dhatukatha 

(7) Samgiti-paryaya of (7) Kathavatthu 
Mahakausthila. 
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As the original Sanskrit texts arc lost, our best source 
of information regarding their contents is Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidhartnakoia which claims to be a gist of the huge 
commentary called J 'ibhdsa written on the Jnduaprastbdna - 
ultra in Kashmir. An idea can be formed about the contents 
of the Abhidharmapitaka in Sanskrit from the chapters 
of the Abhidbarmakoia , which arc as follows: dbatn (mental 
and physical elements), itidriya (sense-organs and dominant 
faculties with their functions to cause purity and impurity 
of a being); loka-dbatu (spheres of beings, and their various 
categories), karma (deeds of beings with their effects); 
anusaya ( mental inclinations causing impurities, with 
expositions of Sarvastivada doctrines); dryamdrga (eight¬ 
fold path), jiidna ( knowledge or right view) ; dhyana 
( meditation ) and pndgala ( refutation of the conception 
of soul). 1 

Besides Vasubandhu, there was a number of other 
writers and commentators on Sarvastivada Abhidharma 
like Gunamati, Sthiramati, Vasumitra, Ghosaka and 
YaSomitra. 

Vasubandhu, it seems, resided mostly in Ayodhya, 
• when it became the capital of the Gupta rulers. He was 
such an outstanding figure in the history of Sarvastivada 
school that we feel that it is worth while to study his life 
written by Paramartha (499-569 A.D.). J The biography 
of Vasubandhu is as follows :— 

* ? . . 

• •& 

1 For further details about the contents of each text, see Early 
Monastic Buddhism, vol. II, pp. 131-136. 

2 Translated from Chinese by Takakusu in Toung Pao, V, pp. 

269-296. *- V • *’ ' -• 

19 
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Six hundred years after Buddha's parinirvana, Katya¬ 
yaniputra, a Sarvastivadin, went to Kashmir and with the 
help of 500 Arhats and 500 Bodhisattvas collected the 
materials of the Abhidharma Pitaka in eight sections 
(grantha ), which after checking up with the sayings of 
Buddha, he compiled the Jndnaprasthdnasntra in 50,000 
verses. He then had a commentary ( Vibbasa) written upon 
it. He invited ASvaghosa of Sakcta, the poet laureate, the 
treasure of learning, and a saint to Kashmir and entrusted 
to him the work of putting the commentary in literary 
Sanskrit. The compilation of the commentary took twelve 
years. One of the six supplements of the jnanaprasthdna- 
sutra, viz., Vijnanakdya was written by DevaSarman, who 
was a contemporary of Katyayaniputra, and a native 
of Saketa (Visoka). Katyayaniputra interdicted all 
the monks of Kashmir from letting the Vibbasa go 
out of the country lest it should be misinterpreted by 
outsiders. For four centuries, this interdiction remained 
effective till it was brought to Ayodhya by Vasubandhu, 
who became very curious about the contents of the 
voluminous treatise Mahavibha§a and went to Kashmir 
to study it. He appeared there as a semi-lunatic, frequented, 
the assemblies of learned men discussing the contents 
of the Vibbasa , and committed the whole text to memory. 
He returned to Ayodhya, where he delivered the whole 
treatise to his disciples who put it into writing. “At the 
end of each day's lecture, he composed a verse in which he 
summed up his exposition for the day.” Thus a book cf 
600 verses was composed. He sent a copy of the book to 
Kashmir with 50 pounds of gold. The Kashmirian 
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Vaibhasikas were taken aback at his wonderful memory 
and vast knowledge. They added 50 pounds of gold to 
the same book and returned the book with 100 pounds of 
gold and requested him to compose a commentary (bbasya) 
on the same. 1 Ic complied with their request but when he 
was writing the bbJsya, his Sarvastivada views had under¬ 
gone certain changes and so he criticised some of the 
Vaibhasika views from the Sautrantika standpoint. The 
criticisms displeased Samghabhadra of Kashmir who 
wanted to meet Vasubandhu to refute his views. 

Vasubandhu’s vast learning, erudition and ability in 
disputations drew the attention of the Gupta rulers of the 
fifth century A.D. He obtained their patronage and was 
appointed as a tutor of the then Cro-wn Prince Baladitya 
(Narasimhagupta). He received three lacs of gold coins 
from King Vikramaditya (Skandagupta) as his reward for 
writing the Varamartka-saptatikd in which he ably criticised 
Varsaganya’s disciple Vindhyavasa’s “Golden Seventy” 
verses to vindicate the honour of his preceptor Buddha- 
mitra, who suffered defeat in a controversy with Vindhya- 
vasa. With the reward received by him, he built three 
monasteries at Ayodhya, one for the nuns, the second for 
the Sarvastivadins, and the third for the Mahayanists. He 
wrote another treatise on Grammar, criticising the thirty- 
two chapters, of the Vyakarana of Vasurata, who happened 
to be the brother-in-law of king Baladitya, as a revenge 
for Vasurata’s finding grammatical faults in his writings. 
For this treatise, he received large sums as reward from the 
King Baladitya and his mother. He spent this amount in 
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building three monasteries, one in Peshawar, the second 
in Kashmir, and the third in Ayodhya. 

Vasurata got enraged at Vasubandhu’s getting reward 
from the king, and so he prevailed upon Samghabhadra 
of Kashmir to conic to Ayodhya and to compile a treatise 
to refute the views of Vasubandhu expressed in his KoSa- 
bhasya. Samghabhadra wrote two treatises, Samaya- 
pradipa , and Nyayanusara challenging the views of Vasu¬ 
bandhu. His challenge however was not taken up by the 
latter, who was then very old, and who wanted that their 
writings be left to posterity to find out whose views were 
right. Thus ends the biography of Vasubandhu written 
by Paramartha. 

Vasubandhu of the above account, according to 
Frauwallner, is different from Vasubandhu, brother of 
Asanga of Peshawar. She lias adduced evidences to 
prove that Asahga’s brother Vasubandhu was born about 
320 A.D. and died about 380 A.D., while Vasubandhu, the 
author of Paramartba-saptatikd and Abhidharmakoia and 
bhafya> was bom about 400 A.D. He enjoyed the patronage 
of the Gupta ruler Skandagupta Vikramaditya (C. 455-467) 
and became the teacher of Narsimhagupta Baladitya 
(C. 467-473). The fact that these Gupta rulers transferred 
their capital from Pataliputra to Ayodhya and that Vasu¬ 
bandhu utilised his rewards in building four monasteries 
at Ayodhya lends support to the view of Frauwallner that 
there were two Vasubandhus and the younger Vasubandhu 
was the author of the Abhidkarmahosa. Fie was a resident 
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of Ayodhya and continued to be a Sarvastivadin with 
Sautrantika learnings upto the end of his life. 

SARVAM ASTI VADA 

In the Katbavattbn and Vasumitra’s treatise on sects, 
a number of doctrinal views has been attributed to the 
Sarvastivadins 1 , here we confine ourselves to the exposi¬ 
tion of their fundamental doctrine, “allexists” (sarvam asti), 
from which they derived their name the Sarvastivada. 

Like the Theravadins, the Sarvastivadins divide the 
universe into two categories, viz., constituted (sarhskrta) 
and unconstitutcd (asamskrta). The Samskrta is impure 
( sisravd ) and impermanent (anitya). It includes all the 
externals and internals of the phenomenal world. The 
externals are the four material elements (bbuta) and those 
issued out of them ( bhautika ) i.e., the sense-organs and their 
respective objects, 2 3 and the non-mental (avijnapati), such as 
self-restraint ( samvara ) and self-unrestraint ( asamvara ). The 
internals are mind ( citta) z and mental states ('cat tas ibis ), 4 
sub-divided into six groups and certain psychological 

1 See Early Monastic Buddhism, II; Baraeu Les steles boucUbiquts, 

8 Rflpa (11), (a) Vi$aya (5), (i) rupa, (ii) iabda, (iii) gandha, 

(iv) rasa, (v) sparSa ; 

(b) Indriya (5) 

(i) cak$urindriya, (ii) irotrendriya, (iii) ghranendriya, 
(iv) jihvendriya, (v) kayendriya. 

(c) Avijnapti (1) (see Abhidharma Ko^a, IV, 39) 

3 atta (1) 

< Caitasikas (46) 

(a) MahabhQmika (10) 

(i) vedana, (ii) samjna, (iii) cetana, (iv) sparia, (v) chanda. 
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states but disassociated from mind (cittaviprayuktas)} which 
are of fourteen kinds. 

The Asamkrtas are pure ( andsrava ) and eternal ( tiifya ). 
These are (i) space (akasa), (ii) final cessation or emanci¬ 
pation with the aid of knowledge {pratisamkhya-nirodba) 
and (iii) the same without the aid of knowledge ( aprati - 
sajjikhya-nirodha'). 

By “all exists” (sarvam asti ), the Sarvastivadins mean 
existence of pastness and futurity ( trikala-sat ) in the 
present, 

(vi) raati or prajfia, (vii) smrti, (viii) manaskara, 

(ix) adhimok$a, (x) samadhi. 

(b) Kusala-mahabhumika (10) 

(i) Sraddha, (ii) virya, (iii) upeksa, (iv) hri, (v) apatripya, 
(vi) alobha, (vii) adve$a, (viii) ahifnsS, (ix) praSrabdhi, 

(x) apramada. 

(c) KleSa-mahabhumika (6) 

(i) moha, (ii) pramada, (iii) kausidya, (iv) asraddhya, 

(v) sty ana, (vi) auddhatya. 

(d) Aku&la-mahabhOmika (2) 

(i) ahrikata, (ii) anapatrapya. 

(e) Upakleia-bbumika (10) 

(i) krodha, (ii) rarak$a, (iii) matsarya, (iv) irsyS, (v) 
pradisa, (vi) vihimsS, (vii) upanaha, (viii) m5y5, (ix) 
Sathya, (x) mada. 

(f) Aniyata-bhumika (8) 

(i) kaukrtya, (ii) middha, (iii) vitarka, (iv) vicara, (v) raga, 

(vi) pratigha, (vii) mina, (viii) vieikitsi. 

1 Citta-viprayuktas (14) 

(i) prapti, (ii) aprapti, (iii) sabhSgati, (iv) asamjnika, 
(v) asamjfi-isaraapatti, (vi) nirodha-samapatti, (vii) jivita, 
(viii) jati, (ix) sthiti, (x) jara, (xi) anityata, (xii) namakaya, 
(xiii) padakaya, (xiv) vyafijana-kaya. 
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and not the eternal existence of phenomenal objects or of 
their minutest elements, which are, in any case, imperma¬ 
nent but not non-existing like a mirage, or a sky-flower. 
It is through the realisation of their impermanence and 
making one's mind completely dissociated from phenomenal 
objects that an adept can arrest the flow of repeated 
constitution of his worldly states ( samara ) and attain full 
emancipation {tiirodha —nirvana). 1 Hence, the Sarvasti- 
vadins do not mean by <c sarvam asti” as all exists eternally. 
They are not eternalists ( 'Sdfvatavadms ), which view Buddha 
rejected in toto. 

By “sarvam asti” the Sarvastivadins only state that the 
phenomenal objects in the present, retain their pastness and 
futurity. They do not admit that if an object is past, tt 
disappearsa Itogether because they state that though the five 
sense-organs do not function on them, the mind remains 
conscious of it because mind has for its object only that 
which is past. The moment the eyes see an object, the 
function of eyes ceases leaving the impression of the object 
on the mind, which retains and recapitulates it, hence the 
existence of the past object should be admitted, as other¬ 
wise mind cannot function (sannam anantaratitarh vijnanam 
yad hi tan manah: Kola I. 17). It is admitted that mind 
cannot remain by itself and must have a support (cittam 
salambanam). If that is so, then it follows that the past 
object exists as far as mind is concerned, otherwise existence 
of mind cannot be admitted. Over and above this, there 
is the saying of Buddha regarding material elements (rupa) 
that these include those of the past, present and future 
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(yat kincid rupam atitanagatapratyutpannam iti). 1 Hence 
on the basis of this statement also, the Sarvastivadins 
assert that there arc phenomenal objects of the past, present 
and future. Again, Buddha instructed his disciples to disso¬ 
ciate themselves form things of the past and the future; 
this also implied the existence of objects in the past 
and future, otherwise how could Buddha give such an 
instruction. If the past and future objects be non-existent 
like a mirage or sky-flower, there is no need of exertion 
for dissociating mind from the objects, for, nobody thinks 
of dissociation from a mirage or sky-flower. By these 
arguments the Sarvastivadins establish that phenomenal 
objects, though impermanent, exist in the past, present and 
future. The Sarvastivada exponents, however, differed 
among themselves and interpreted the existence of objects 
in the past, present and future in diverse ways. 

(i) Dharmatrata states that the objects remain the same 
and undergo only modal changes (bhavanyathatva ), i.e., “in 
form and quality,” giving rise to different notions, such as, 
past, present and future. A thing originates when it takes 
new “modes” or “form and quality” and is destroyed when 
it abandons them. He cites the instance of gold and 
the ornaments made out of it, as also of milk and curd, 
pointing out that the gold' and the substance of milk, 
remain the same, though both undergo changes in form 
and quality by the addition or substraction of some- 

1 ROpam anityafn atitanigatam, kaft punarvadah pratyutpannasya. 
EvaindarSI SrutavaniryaSravako’ tite rupe’ napek$o bhavati, anagatam 
rOpam nabhinandati pratyutpannasya rupasya nirvede viragaya 
nirodhSya pratipanno bhavati ( Samyuktagama, III, 14; Ko$a, V, 25). 
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thing else. The modal changes are described as past, 
present and future, decay and origin, and so forth. A 
certain object gives up its futurc“mode or form and quality” 
and reaches the present “mode.” Similarly it abandons its 
present “mode” and attains the past “mode.” If it not 
been so, the future, present and past objects would be 
entirely different from one another. 

Vasubandhu has criticised this view as similar to the 
Samkhya doctrine of evolution ( parinama ) admitting, how¬ 
ever, the fundamental difference between Samkhya and 
Dharmatrata’s view that the former upholds the existence 
of an eternal ( prakrti ) while Dharmatrata adheres to the 
impermanent nature of worldly objects. 

(ii) Ghosaka states that every phenomenal object has 
three characteristics. Viz., birth, old age and death, and 
these exist with the object at all times. When a baby is 
born, milk is drawn from the udder, or a gold ornament 
is made, it carries with it the other two characteristics, 
old age and death, which were existing in the baby or 
milk or gold ornament in a latent form. The presentness 
(pratyutpanna ) is distinguished by Ghosaka as actual use or 
application (samudacdra)-whi\t the other two, past and future, 
are distinguished as attainable ( prdpti ). The inception of an 
object is called birth or present w r hile the other two old 
age and death, which will be forthcoming, are future. 
When the baby grows old, or milk turns into curd, or the 
gold ornament is worn out, its old age becomes present, 
while its inception becomes past and its ultimate decay 
future. By this argument, Ghosaka establishes change in 
characteristics ( labandnythatva ). Dharmatrata deals with 
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the object and its mode of form and quality (dravya and 
bhdva) separately while Ghosaka takes the two as inseparable. 

Ghosaka argues that if the three characteristics {laksams ) 
be not existing together and be completely separates 
( viyuktawsyat ), then present cannot become past,nor future, 
cannot become present, and so he concludes that the three 
time-characteristics exist together. He gives the following 
illustration : Suppose a man is attached to a woman, he is 
not thereby wholly detached from other women. The 
attachment is distinguished by him as actual application 
( samuddedra) and the possibility of his attachment to other 
women as attainability (prdpti ). 

Vasubandhu criticises the above view as cross-mixture 
or blending of time ( adbvasamkara ). He contends that a 
past object or characteristic should not be regarded as 
possessing the characteristic of present and future, in other 
words, Ghosaka attributes three time-characteristics to one 
object, which is illogical, because one object can have only 
one time-characteristic. 

Again, in the case of living beings ( sattvdkhya\ the 
question of attainability {prdpti) may arise but it is not 
applicable to material objects (asattvakhya), as a pitcher does 
not take up its hardness. 

(iii) Vasumitra (1st century A.D.) author of Variprccha , 
iancaveistnka and other treatises 1 states that objects exist in 
all three times : past, present and future and do not undergo 
any change either in substance, or in their form and quality 
or in their characteristics as contended by Dharmatrata 

‘ j ' . .... 

1 Abbidbarmakota ( Jap. ed. ) p. 167. 
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and Ghosaka. He holds that it is the activity or function 
( kdritra ) that determines the pastness, presentness and 
futurencss of an object ( avasthanyathatva ). When activity 
is taking place, e.g., when eyes function to see an object, 
as it is in substance, in form and quality or in characteristics 
it is called present ; likewise, when the activity ceases, i.e., 
when eyes have completed seeing an object, the object is 
regarded as past. Similarly, when the activity will take 
place with regard to any object, the object is described 
as future. In other words, in all objects, all the three 
time-factors are co-existing and it is the activity or function 
that determines the time or nature of an object (adbvdnab 
kdritrena vyavasthitdb). Had there been no co-existence of 
the time-factors, the past and future would be non-existent 
like the horns of a hare. Pastness or futurity according 
to Vasumitra, is neither an error nor absolutely non¬ 
existent. Hence all phenomenal objects exist in the past, 
present and future. He cites the instances of a cipher and 
its position in a mathematical figure. Just as a cipher 
placed before the figure 1 has no value, and when placed 
after the figure 1 it carries the value of 10, so also an object 
by its activity is determined as past, present and future. 

Of the three interpretations stated above, Vasubandhu 
gives preference to Vasumitra’s view, but criticises it also 
as faulty. Vasubandhu argues that “kdritra ’ according to 
the doctrine of “all exists” should also be existent along 
with the object at all times, it is not separable from the 
object. Being an inseparable property, the kdritra should 
not be distinguished as past, present and future. Kdritra 
again cannot be different from an object ( dharma ) for accord- 
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ing to the Sarvastivadins, there is nothing besides dharmas , 
again, if kdritra be identical with the object, it cannot be the 
determinant of pastness, presentness and futurity. 

Vasubandhu does not support the Sarvastivada view 
whole-heartedly. He takes here the Sautrantika view in 
his criticism ofVasumitra. 

(iv) There is a fourth view given by Buddhadeva, who 
is mentioned in the inscriptions (see above p.270). Buddha¬ 
deva states that the phenomenal objects exist at all times; 
they are denoted as past, present or future relatively 
( dnyathdnyathikatvd ). Like Vasumitra he does not agree 
with the contention of Dharmatrata and Ghosaka that 
objects undergo change in form and quality or in time- 
characteristics. He says that an object remains the same at 
all times, but it is denoted as future with reference to its 
existence in the past and present, likewise the present is 
denoted with reference to its existence in the past and future. 
Similarly the past is denoted with reference to its existence 
in the present and future. The use of past, present and 
future depends on the relative existence of an object. He 
cites the instance of a woman who is denoted both as a 
daughter and a mother with reference to her father and son. 
Buddhadeva concludes that every object possesses all the 
three time-factors at the same time, only one time-factor is 
pointed out in relation to another. It is something like 
saying that a certain object is curd in its presentness, milk 
in its pastness and cream in its futurity. An object, the 
anterior existence of which is known and not its posterior 
is denoted as “future,” again an object, the anterior and 
posterior existences of which are known is denoted as 
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present ; then again, an object, the posterior existence of 
which is known and not its anterior is denoted as past. 
In this manner Buddhadeva establishes the existence of all 
times ( tri-kalasat ). 

Vasubandhu criticises this view saying that according 
to Buddhadeva three time-factors become one ( ekasminn 
cvddhvani 1 ray o' dhvduab prapimvantlti ), which is untenable. 

(II) SAMMlUYA (VATSlPUTRlYA) 

Not long after the Second Council, the Thcravadins, as 
mentioned above, became divided into two sects, Mahi- 
sasakas and Vajjiputtakas. A few decades later the Mahi- 
sasakas again became sub-divided into Dharmaguptas and 
Sarvastivadas, and the Vajjiputtakas into four sub-sects, 
of which one was Sammitiya. Other traditions also follow 
more or less the above order of secession making the rise 
of the Sammitlyas almost contemporaneous with that of 
the Sarvastivadins, and hence their origin should also be 
placed about 150 to 200 years after Buddha’s demise. 
Vinitadcva states that the Sammitlyas were sub-divided into 
three sects Kurukullakas, Avantakas and Vatsiputrlyas. 
The doctrines of the Sammitlyas were so allied to those of 
the Vajjiputtakas that the commentator of the Kathavattku 
writes that the theory of soul ( puggalavadd ) of the Sammitlyas 
and Vajjiputtakas and of many other non-Buddhistic 
systems is the same. 1 In the Sanskrit traditions also the 
Vatsiputrlyas and Sammitlyas 2 arc taken together while 

1 Kathdvattbu -affbakatba, p. 8 : Ke pana puggalavadino ’ti. SSsane 
vajjiputtaka e’eva sammitiya ca bahiddha ca bahu afifiatitthiya. 

2 Abbidharmakofavjakfya (Jap. ed.) p. 699 i Vatsiputrlya-Arya- 
sammatiyah. 
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discussing the problem of soul, its intermediate existence 
(antara-bhava) and its transmigration. In the Sarnath 
inscription again they are combined with the Vatsiputriyas 
which appellation, it seems, became more popular in 

the later period. 

The Pali and Sanskrit traditions place the origin of the 
Sammitlyas about the third century B.C. There arc only two 
inscriptions dated in the 2nd and 4th century A.D., attesting 
to their presence at Mathura and Sarnath. The earlier 
inscription being the fifth stone slab inscription of Mathura 1 
which records the installation of an image of the 
Bodhisattva and its dedication to the Sammitiya monks of 
Sirivihara by a monk whose teacher was Dharmaka. Be¬ 
sides the Sirivihara in Mathura, the stone slab inscriptions 
mention three other viharas, viz., Pravarika-vihara, 
Suvarnakara-Vihara and Cutaka-vihara. The Cutaka- 
vihara was dedicated to the Mahasarighikas. These arc 
Brahmi inscriptions of the Kushana period, very likely, of 
the reign of Huviska (111 A.D.) written in mixed Prakrit and 
Sanskrit. The later inscription, mentioning this sect was 
found at Sarnath inscribed on the Afokan pillar below 
the ASokan edict and another inscription. It records 
a gift to the teachers of the Sammitiyas who were alter¬ 
natively known as Vatsiputriya (acaryanam Sammiti- 
yanam parigraha Vatsiputrikanam). 2 It belongs very likely 
to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. when the Sammitiyas became 
more popular than the Sarvastivadins at Sarnath by 

1 Ep. Indica, XIX, pp. 65 f. 

2 Sahani’s Catalogue of Sarnath Museum, p. 30-31. 
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propagating their views and recruiting a large number of 
monks and nuns. 

The Sammitiyas gained prominence at the time of 
liarsavardhana (606-647 A.D.) whose sister RajyaSri, 
it is said, became a bhiksuni of this sect. Hiucn-tsang found 
several monasteries and adherents of this sect in Ahiccha- 
tra, SarnkaSya, Hayamukha, Vi$oka, SravastI, Kapilavastu, 
Varanasi, VaiSali, Hiranyaparvata, Karnasuvarna, Malava, 
Valabhi, Anandapura, Sindh and Avanti. According to 
Hiuen-tsang’s calculation there were nearly 65,000 monks 
in about 1,000 monasteries, the largest concentration being 
in Malava, Valabhi and the countries around the lower 
part of the Indus and the Ganges. I-tsing remarks that 
the Sammitiyas became the most important branch of the 
Vatslputriyas and surpassed many other sects in their 
popularity. They had their principal centre in Western 
India and their second centre was in an area near the mouth 
of the Ganges. Taranatha attests to the presence of six 
sects during the Pala period (9th. 10th century ), of 
which one was that of the Vatslputriyas. 

The Sammitiyas differed from other sects in many 
doctrinal points but their fundamental difference was on the 
theory of soul (pudgala - puggald) for which they were gene¬ 
rally referred to as Pudgalavadins. 

The Tibetan historian Bu-ston writes that the Sammitiyas 
claimed as their founder, Mahakaccayana, the famous 
disciple of Buddha, hailing from Avanti. Their robes were 
similar to those of the Theravadins, who resided mostly 
in Avanti. It is not unlikely therefore that the Sammitiyas 
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who were alternatively known as the Avantakas resided 
along with the Theravadins in Avantl. The concentra¬ 
tion of the Sammitiyas in Avantl is also supported by the 
testimony of Hiuen-tsang and I-tsing. 

SAMMITIYA LITERATURE 

Very little information is available regarding the 
Tripitaka of the Sammitiyas. Hiuen-tsang writes that he 
took with him sixteen treatises of the sect. They had no 
doubt a Vinaya Pitaka of their own, the Chinese version of 
which is extant. In Nanjio’s Catalogue is mentioned one 
text called Sammifiya-nikdya-idstra which has been reccndy 
translated and analysed with many valuable notes by 
R. Venkataraman of the Visvabharati University. 

• • ’ PUDGALAVADA 

Like the Sarvastivadins the Sammitiyas also differed on 
many doctrinal points from the Theravadins and other 
sects. These have been discussed in the Katbavattba and 
mentioned in the treatises on sects written by Bhavya, 
Vasumitra and Vinitadeva. 1 The Pudgalavada of the 
Sammitiyas gave a rude shock to the other sectarian teachers 
who regarded it as almost heretical ( saugatam manye) being a 
negation of the Anatman doctrine of Buddha, and was 
severely criticised by many writers like the compiler of the 
Kathdvatthu, , Vasubandhu and Santaraksita. We have to 
make out from the criticisms what was the exact position 
taken by the Sammiriya-Vatsiputriyas regarding the 

* See Early Monastic buMism, II; Bareau, Les stcttsbouMinues du 
petit P&lule (1955). 
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conception of soul and its transmigration but due to a fair 
agreement among the critics about the views of the Sammiti- 
yas; it is possible to form an idea of their conception of soul 
and our task has been made much lighter by the publica¬ 
tion of Vcnkataraman’s Sanwiitlya-mkdya-idstra. We pro¬ 
pose to discuss here only their fundamental doctrine 
Vtidgalavdda. 

The Sammitiya-Vatsiputriyas hold that Buddha admitted 
the existence of a soul ( pudgala) which is not eternal and 
changeless like that of the non-Buddhists but continues to 
exist along with the constituents of a being through all its 
existence, till the attainment of Nirvana where it vanishes 
for ever. They deliberately used the word “ pudgala” 
instead of “atman” to avoid any confusion with Anatma 
of the three fundamental tenets of Buddha, viz., Anatma, 
Anitya and Dukkha. Their earliest critic was Moggali- 
putta Tissa, compiler of the Katkavatthu. The next was 
Vasubandhu, author of thzAbhidharmakoda with its commen¬ 
tator Yafomitra. Santaraksita has also strongly criticised 
the Pudgalavada in his Tattvasangraba followed by his 
commentator KamalaSIla. The Sammitlya-nikdya-sdstra , 
however, has criticised the non-Buddhist conceptions along 
with certain misapprehensions of the unenlightened 
Buddhist monks and justified the viewpoint of the 
Pudgalavadins. 

In this exposition it is proposed to give the view of the 
Pudgalavadins as presented by the above mentioned critics 
without their trenchant criticism. 

In the Kathdvattbu and other texts, the position of the 
Sammitiyas is given thus :— 

20 
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The Vudgalavadins rely on the following words of the 
great Teacher : (i) “there is the person who exerts for his 
own benefit” {atthi pugga/o attahitdya patipanno ); (ii) “there 
appears a person who is reborn for the good and happiness 
of many, for showing compassion to the world of beings” 
(ekapuggalo loke uppqjjamdno uppajjati bahujanahitdya bahu- 
ianasukhdya lokdnukampaya etc.). Basing on such words 
of Buddha, the Sammitiyas (henceforth abbreviated as S.) 
state that “puggala” (pudgala) of the above-mentioned 
passages is something positive, it is neither a mirage nor a 
hearsay, again, it is neither the unconstituted reality like 
Nibbana nor a constituent like material elements {rupa) t 
feeling ( vedana ) etc. The “puggala” is not a reality existing 
everywhere, at all times, and in everything, in short, it is 
not real in the highest sense ( paramartha ). On the one hand 
it is not something apart from the constituents of a being 
and as such it is not possible to establish any relation 
between “puggala” and the constituents (khandbas) like the 
container and the contained. On the other hand, though 
it possesses all the characteristics of the constituents, it is 
neither, like them, caused and conditioned ( sahetu } sappaccaya) 
nor it is like Nibbana , uncaused and unconditioned {ahetu, 
appaccaya). Again it is neither constituted ( samskrta) 
nor unconstituted (asawskrta). Though it is not identical 
{anno) with the constituents, it possesses certain aspects 
of a constituted being such as happiness and unhappi¬ 
ness. It has also certain aspects of the unconstituted 
inasmuch as it is not subject to birth, old age and death. 
It ceases only when the being attains final emancipation 
{Nirvana). 
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In the Abhidharwakosa and its commentary, the relation 
of “pudgala” to the constituents is explained by the 
simile of fire and fuel. Fire exists as long as the fuel lasts, 
so the “puggala” exists so long as there are the constituents 
( skandbas ) but fire is different from fuel inasmuch as it has 
the power of burning an object or producing light, which 
the fuel by itself docs not possess. Fire and fuel arc co¬ 
existent, and the latter is a support of the former and that 
one is not wholly different from the other because fuel is 
not wholly devoid of fiery element (tejas) in die same way 
“puggala ,> stands in relation to the constituents of a being. 
The S. quote the Bbarabarashtra and explain that burden 
( bhara ) refer to the constituents (skandhas) while their 
carrier {hard) is the “puggala.” The unloading of the burden 
is effected by the cessation of desires, attachment and 
worldly pleasures. This “puggala” bears a name, belongs 
to a family and is the enjoyer of happiness and unhappi¬ 
ness 1 . 

In discussing the Bbarabarasutra , Santaraksita and 
Kamala&la state that Buddha used the word “pudgala” as a 
mere concept (prajnapti). He did not state expressly that 

1 Sa'mjutta, III, p. 25 : 

Katamo bhikkhave bharo ? 

Pancupadanakkhandha ’tissa vacaniyam. 

Katame panca ? Seyyathldam rupupadanak- 
khandho; vedanupS ; sannupa ; sankharupJ ; 
vinnanupa. Ayam vuccati, bhikkhave, bharo 
Katamo ca bhikkhave bharahSro ? 

Puggalo ti’ssa vacaniyam. Yo’yam 
ayasma evamnSmo evamgotto. Ayam 
. vuccati bhikkhave bharaharo. 
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it was non-existent as no body enquired of its real nature. 
He bad in mind the aggregation of five constituents and to 
these collectively he referred to as “puggala”. It is not 
subject to origin and decay hence it has no past, present or 
future. It is neither eternal ( nitya ) nor non-cternal ( anitya ). 
It is inexplicable and indeterminable. It is not included in 
the constituents but appears only when all the constituents 
are present. 

In the Katbdvatthu it is stated the S. have pointed out that 
their “puggala” has a material form in the world of men and 
gods who have got material body (riipJ) and it is without 
any material form in the world of higher gods who are 
without material body ( arupi ). They state that the “pug- 
galo” corresponds to the entity called “being” (sattva) as also 
to the vital force (Jtva) of a living being but at the same time 
it is neither identical with nor different from the body 
(kayo) as Buddha rejected both the views of identity and 
difference of vital force (Jtua ) and body (iarJra) (tarn jlvarii 
tam Sarlrarh, aririarn jivarii aririarn sarirarh). They rely 
on another statement frequently made by Buddha that 
a monk while practising mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ) re¬ 
mains always aware of what is passing within his body 
(so kaye kdyanupassi viharati). 

In the statement Buddha employs the word “so” mean¬ 
ing “he” i.e., “puggala” who watches the movements 

la the Tattvasangraba , Kamalasila quotes the following :— 
Bharaharal.1 katamafr pudgalah ? 

Yo’sav ayu$m aonevafn nam* 
evamjatih, evamgotra evamahara 
evam sukhaduhkham pratisamvedt 
evam dirghSyur ityadi. 
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and contents of his body. This “so” is not a mere concept 
( prajnapti ); it refers to actual “puggala.” 

The S. now take up the problem of transmigration. 
They hold that the “puggala” passes from one existence 
to another but the “puggala” of two existences is neither 
the same nor different. The reason adduced by them is that 
a person who has attained the sotapatti stage of sanctification 
continues to be a sotdpanna in his future existences whether 
in this mortal world or in the heavens. A sotdpanna man 
may be reborn as a sotdpanna god, i.e., sotapannahood 
remains unchanged though the constituents of his body 
have changed from those of a man to those of a god. 
The transmission of sotapannahood from one existence to 
another cannot take place unless the existence and continuity 
of “puggala” are admitted. 

In support of their above contention the S. rely on the 
following utterances of Buddha : 

(i) There are four pairs of (saintly) persons or eight 
(saintly) persons (j anti cattdro purisayugd atthapurisapugga/a) 
[This statement refers to Buddha’s sarigha, which con¬ 
sists of disciples who have attained the preparatory stage 
( magga ) and fruits (phala) of sanctification. There are four 
such pairs of maggas and phalas, i.e., eight in all.] The S. 
attach importance to the word “puggala.” 

(ii) A sotdpanna has to be reborn seven times at the most 
to put an end to his sufferings (i.e., attain full emancipation); 
this is expressed in Buddha’s statement “so sattakkhattu- 
paramo sandhavitvana puggalo dukkhassantakaro hoti ” The 
S. lay stress on the words “sandhavitvana puggalo ,” i.e., the 
transmigrating soul (puggala). 
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(iii) The cycle of existences ( samara ) of a being is with¬ 
out any beginning. The beginning is not apparent of 
beings entangled in desires ( anamataggo ayam samsdro pubba 
kotl na paiindyati—sattanam tanha-sannojandnam). The S. 
pick up the words “ samsdro ” and “ sattva " and deduce there 
from that Buddha admitted the transmigration of beings. 

(iv) Lastly Buddha very often spoke of the acquisition 
of higher powers or knowledge ( abhijnd ), one of which 
was the power of remembering one's previous existence 
(pubbe nivdsandtta). He himself referred to his previous 
existences and often said when “I was Sunetra, etc." This 
also establishes their contention that there must be a soul 
(puggald) continuing through several existences and able 
to remember the past births. Memory of past existences 
is not possible for the constituents ( skandbas ), which change 
every moment not to speak of the drastic change that they 
undergo when passing from death to rebirth. Ihey add 
that the admission of memory ( smrti ) also implies the 
existence of puggala. 

The S. state that their “puggala" is the percepient but it 
is different from mind (pitta or vijnana ), one of the consti¬ 
tuents of a being. It is also not momentary (ksa?)ika) 
like mind but is perceivable in every momentary thought. 

It is the “seer" whether the eyes are functioning or not, 
because Buddha said “I see by means of my divine eyes 
being appearing and disappearing.” Here “I" is the “pug¬ 
gala” of the S. 

The S. then take up the problem of capacity for effective 
action ( arthakriyakaritva ) of soul. In conformity with 
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Buddha’s teaching that the world is not a creation of the 
God (Iharanirmdnd) i they do not want to attribute to 
“puggala” any function of a doer or a creator of doer. 
They however point out that the*‘puggala” of a parent or a 
teacher is in a sense doer or creator (katta, kdreta) of a being. 
“Puggala” has no independent function or mental pro¬ 
perties. It is not an independent enjoyer of fruits. Pug¬ 
gala and fruits are not two distinct entities though 
“puggala” is said to be feeling happy or unhappy, because 
the conglomeration of diverse elements which make a being 
cannot have the feeling of happiness or unhappiness. 
There may be a doer ( kdraka ) or feeler ( vedaka) but it is not 
to be distinguished from deed or feeling. The doer and 
the deed are neither identical nor different. The $. men¬ 
tion this position of theirs in refutation of the opponent’s 
argument that a semi-permanent soul like the eternal soul 
cannot have any activity. It is only the impermanent 
momentary ( anitya, ksanika ) soul that can have any 
activity ( arthakriya-karitva ). 

Santaraksita in his Tattvasawgraha (336-349) writes that 
the “puggala” of the Vatslputriyas is neither identical 
with nor different from the constituents ( skatidhas ). In 
his comments Kamala&la states that the “pudgala” of the 
Vatslputriyas is the doer of deeds and enjoyer of their 
effects. In transmigration it leaves one group of consti¬ 
tuents to take up another. It is not separate from the 
constituent, for in that case it would be eternal, again, it 
cannot be the same as the constituents as, in that case, it 
would be not one but many. It is therefore inexplic¬ 
able. The exposition of [KamalaSila is supported by 
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Prajnakaramati in his commentary on the Bodbicarya- 
vatara. 

In this connection KamalaSila has discussed also the 
criticism of Uddyotakara in his Nydyavdrtika (III. 1. 1.) 
that a soul must be postulated if it is not identified with 
one of the constituents. Candrakirti, however, does not 
dismiss the pudgalavada of the Sammitiyas 1 as wholly unten¬ 
able. He even admits that Buddha as an expedient taught 
the pudgalavada as he taught later the idealistic doctrines 
( 'Vijndnavdda ). 

The Sammitiyanikdya-sdstra (Venkataraman’s translation) 
mentions and discusses all possible views regarding the con¬ 
ception of soul. It puts together the views thus (p. 21); 

(i) There is no real self. 

(ii) The self is indeterminable ( avyakrtd ). 

• (iii) Five constituents ( skandhas ) and the self are 
identical 

(iv) Five constituents and the self are different. 

(v) Self is eternal (Jalvata ). 

(vi) Self is not eternal ( asdivata\ impermanent. 

(vii) Self is actually existent though not eternal. 

Of these views the last is held by the Sammitiyas. In 
this text the non-Sammitiya views have been briefly stated 
without any comment or criticism while its own view has 
been fully dealt with thus :— 

(i) The person (puggala) is the product (lit. construct) 
of the five constituents, and it is neither eternal nor 
impermanent, * 

1 Midhjamikavptti, p. 276, see also pp. 148, 192. 
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(ii) Buddha’s denial of self or auatta doctrine was enun¬ 
ciated to counteract the wrong views that self was based 
on mental impressions ( 'samkdras ) or self was identical with 
the body or the five constituents. 

He admonished his disciples to remove the notion of 
“I-ncss” and “IVIine-ncss” which was based on the notion 
of a false self, to which a worldly being bore a strong attach¬ 
ment but he did not refer to that self (J>uggala ) which strictly 
speaking could not be the object for passionate seeking. 

Then again, in Buddha’s sayings the term “non-exist- 
cnce” was used in different context, c.g., he said that some 
were absolutely non-existent like sky-flower and horns of a 
hare, and again some were really non-existent but existent 
conditionally, e.g., long and short, seed and sprout, and 
so Buddha’s denial of soul does not necessarily refer to the 
absolute non-existence of “puggala ”. It is sometimes refer¬ 
red to as inexplicable because of the fact that it can neither 
be identified with, nor differentiated from, the constituents, 
which only are apparent to the unenlightened. Again 
if self (Jwggala ) be regarded as permanent or impermanent, 
constituted and unconstituted, it would be adhering to one 
of the two extreme views of existence and non-existence 
both of which were discarded by Buddha. Hence soul 
{puggald) as conditionally existent was admitted by Buddha. 

The S. contend that if the self be wholly non-existent, 
there would neither be the killing of beings nor a killer 
neither the attainment of fruits of sanctification nor a saint 
consequendy not a Buddha nor his teachings. 

In this text the Vtharaharasutra has also been 
mentioned and discussed and emphasis has been laid 
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on the word “puggala” used in it. On the basis of the 
sutra, the S. contend that a distinction has been made by 
Buddha between burden ( bkara ) and its carrier {hard) or 
the person ( puggala ) carrying the burden. This sutra 
clearly establishes that the carrier or puggala is not identical 
with the burden or the constituents ( skandhas ). Again the 
carrier and the burden are inseparable ; they are inter¬ 
dependent and hence “pugga/d* is not distinguished or 
separated from the skandhas. 

It has been further pointed out that the acquisition or 
removal of impurities like attachment (raga) or thirst ( trsna ) 
is effected not by the self ( puggala ) alone to the exclusion of 
the constituents (skandhas). But at the same time it should 
be admitted that the self ( puggala ) and the constituents 
(skandhas ) are neither identical nor different because Buddha 
denied both the identity and difference of the vital force 
(//«*) and body (sarira). 

The text now takes up for discussion the conception of 
soul (puggala) from three aspects :— 

(i) Self is designated by its support ( airayaprajnapta- 
pudgala ,) i.e., self is sometimes given an appellation or des¬ 
cription on the basis of its asraya or dlambana as fire is named 
and described by its fuel, e.g., forest-fire or coal-fire. In a 
living being the impressions (samskdras) are the fuel and the 
self (pudgala) is the fire, which derives its attributes and 
appellation in accordance with the impressions. A being 
is called a human being, a naga, or a god in accordance 
with the type of body possessed by it. The self is the re¬ 
ceiver of the material form (rupa) but the “self” and “form” 
being interdependent and inseparable come and go together 
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and at the same time. It is not dear why Candrakirti states 
in the M adhyarnikavrtti (p. 192) that the Sammitiyas hold 
that the receiver of the constituents appears prior to the 
constituents to receive them. 

(ii) Self in transmigration ( sankrawanaprajhapta- 
pudgald) i.c., when self passes from one existence to another. 
The person, whose mind (citta or vijndna) carries with it 
the effects of his moral observances (slid) and meditational 
practices (sawadbi), is reborn in a higher sphere. On his 
death his five constituents (skatidhas) after disintegration 
accompany the self to a sphere of excellence. His meri¬ 
torious deeds and spiritual acquisitions are his treasures 
which follow him in his next existence and so his self 
does not go alone. If the self be different from the consti¬ 
tuents it would have nothing to stand by in his future 

existences. Likewise if the self be real and eternal or unreal 
and evanescent, the self can take nothing with it when it 
passes from one existence to another. 

The transmigration of self is expressed in many state¬ 
ments of Buddha, e.g., he said that“in this world one per¬ 
forms good deeds and as a result enjoys happiness in the 
next world”, “one who controls his sense-organs reaches 
a happy state in the next life,” “a dying person arises again” 
etc. Buddha himself often spoke of his past existences 
in which he perfected himself in many virtues ( paramitas ). 
He foretold Ajita that in future he would become Maitreya 
Buddha. He has also occasionally referred to miserly 
persons possessing wealth that a miser possesses immeasur¬ 
able wealth but when death approaches him he has to 
part with everything and go alone all by himself. It is 
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clear from such statements of Buddha that he had in mind 
a self (pudgala ) which transmigrates from one existence to 
another accompanied by the resultant impressions ( saws - 
haras ) of the past life, i.e., karmaic effects. 

(ili) Self in extinction {nirodha-prajnapta-pudgala) , i.e. 
when self ceases and has no more rebirth. This happens 
in the case of an Arhat, the perfect, who has removed all 
his impurities ( kfitidsrava ) and has attained Nirvana and 
therefore will have no more rebirth (fiattbi* ddnipuuabbbavo ). 

In the same text has been discussed another statement 
of Buddha in which he said that the cycle of existences has 
no beginning ( anamataggo ’yam samsdro) and deduced 
therefrom that it must have a beginning which 
was unknowable to the unenlightened and so also Buddha's 
declaration of the non-existence of dtman implied that self 
(pudgala) was unknowable to the imperfect. It has been 
argued by the exponent that the reality or unreality of an 
object should not be questioned because of the fact that it is 
unknowable by men of average intellect. It indicates only 
lack of knowledge on the part of the imperfect and not 
existence or non-existence of the real object or even an 
unreal object. It is true that Arupa sphere is unknowable 
by beings of the Rupa sphere, and so it is not proper to 
infer from that unknowability that Arupaloka does not exist. 
Similarly, soul {pudgala ) is unknowable by the unwise but 
that does not establish that pudgala is non-existent. Then 
again a minute speck of dust, tip of a hair, mine within the 
earth, shores of ocean, a handful of salt dissolved in water, 
a jewel hidden behind a wall, bodies of spirits or ghosts, 
even the eye-lids which are so close to the eyes are not seen 
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by the common physical eyes but that does not prove their 
non-existence. They are seen by those who possess divine 
eyes ( divyacabu ). Likewise the beginning of the cycle of 
existences is unknowable by the unwise but is know- 
ablc by the fully enlightened Buddha. Buddha said that 
the world has no beginning, “mainly with a view to sec 
that his disciples did not take to the beliefs of eternal ism 
and negativism and to see that they might not harbour 
any notion like “I was, I am and I shall be”. If the begin¬ 
ning of the world had been non-existent like the sky flower 
or horns of a hare, Buddha would not have cared to state 
that the world had no beginning as one does not say that 
there is no sky-flower or horns of a hare. A spherical 
object has no beginning but no one says it does not exist 
so also with die world of existences ( samara ). Lastly if 
the cycle of existence has no beginning or end, it would 
be identical with Nirvana which is also without beginning 
or end. From all these arguments the author of the 
Sammifiya-nikdya Sastra establishes that Buddha did not 
fully explain many of his deeper ideas, and the existence 
of self ( pudgala ) is one of them and so Buddha’s reticence 
should not be taken as the denial of the existence of a self 
( pudgala ) as conceived by the Sammidyas. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CHINESE PILGRIMS ON BUDDHISM IN 
UTTAR PRADESH 

F OR the history of Buddhism in India from 400 to 700 
A.D. there arc no better records than those left by the 
three distinguished Chinese pilgrims: Fa-hian, Hiuen- 
tsang and I-tsing who visited India in the fifth and seventh 
centuries A.D. Fa-hian travelled in India and Ceylon from 
399 to 414 A.D., while Hiuen-tsang left China in 629 A.D. 
and returned home in 645 A.D. after traversing almost 
the whole of India, and collecting the most valuable and 
detailed information about the state of Buddhism in various 
places in India. Hiuen-tsang, it seems, consulted Fa-hian’s 
records, as in many cases he has almost reproduced the 
accounts of Fa-hian. I-tsing remained in India from 671 
to 695 A.D., but he confined his attention mainly to the 
disciplinary rules observed by the Buddhist monks with a 
few general remarks about the geographical distribution of 
that Buddhist sects. .The pilgrims,being religious men of the 
mediaeval period, attached a good deal of importance to the 
legends and beliefs that were current among the Buddhists 
of those days and did not dismiss them as fictitious and 
untrustworthy. Their estimates of the distance of one 
place from another are not always correct but whatever has 
been recorded by them gives us some idea of the probable 
location of the place visited by them. 
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Fa-hian was not as critical a connossieur as was Hiuen- 
tsang but nevertheless, he has left an account though gene¬ 
ral but very interesting, of the state of Buddhism in India 
in the beginning of the 5th century A.D. Regarding the 
places in Uttar Pradesh visited by him, Fa-hian writes as 
follows : From Bhida (Punjab) he travelled south-east 
along the river Yamuna and reached Mathura. FIc first 
gives his general impression about the people of this part 
of India, called Middle kingdom. The climate is temperate, 
people are happy and numerous and are not required to 
pay any tax to the king except by the producers of food- 
grains. The king’s officers are well paid. Criminal punish¬ 
ments are not severe. People do not kill living beings 
or drink any liquor nor eat onions or garlic. The Candalas 
only sell fish and meat. 

After Buddha’s parinirvana, the kings and bankers 
(setthis) built monasteries for the monks and endowed 
them with land grants engraved on “plates of metal.” 
The monks recite sf/tras, sit in meditation and perform pious 
acts. They show due courtesies to incoming monks and 
make their stay in the monastery comfortable, all according 
to the rules of the Vinaya. 

The kings show due respect to the monks. They put 
away their crowns and sit on a carpet spread for them on 
the ground and not on couches when they pay visit to the 
monks. They offer food to the monks with their own hands. 

The people erect stupas in memory of Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana and Ananda also in honour of the reciters 
of Abhidharma, Vinaya and Sutra. After the rainy season 
retreat, the householders persuade one another to make 
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gifts and offer food to the monks. The setthis and Brah- 
manas give cloths and other articles. The monks in their 
turn preach the dharma and worship the stupas. The nuns 
worship the stupa of Ananda. The novices worship the 
stupa of Rahula. The students of Abhidharma and Vinaya 
make their offerings to Abhidharma and Vinaya teachers 
while Mahayana students worship the Prajfiaparamita, 
ManjuSri and AvalokiteSvara. 

The Vinaya rules and ceremonies are practised in the 
same way from one generation to another from the time of 
Buddha. There were twenty monasteries on both banks 
of the Yamuna with about 3000 monks and the religion 
was flourishing at the time. 

About two centuries after Fa-hian came Hiuen-tsang 
to Mathura. He found the climate warm and the country 
economically rich. The people, he said, believed in karwaic 
effects and were morally and intellectually well developed. 
He corroborated Fa-hian about the number of monasteries 
but the number of monks according to his estimate was 
2000. He noticed also a number of Deva-temples and 
non-Buddhist religious men. He saw three stupas erected 
by ASoka as also stupas built on the relics of Sariputra, 
Mudgalaputra, Purna MaitrayanJputra, Upali, Ananda and 
Rahula. On the auspicious days as also during the rainy 
season retreat the monks formed into groups and vied 
with one another in offering worship to the saints adored 
by each group. The Abhidharmikas worshipped Sari- 
putra, the Samadhists Mudgalaputra, the Vinayists Upali, 
the bhiksunis Ananda, the Sramaneras Rahula and the 
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Mahayanists various Bodhisattvas. There is a substantial 
agreement between the statements of the two Chinese pil¬ 
grims and the preference of monks for worshipping a 
particular saint reflects one of the causes that led to the 
growth of sects in Buddhism. It will be observed that 
Sariputra was the traditional expounder of the Abhidharma- 
pitaka and so it is just and proper that the Abhidhammikas 
should worship Sariputra. Likewise Maudgalyayana 
acquired extraordinary miraculous powers through medita- 
tional exercises, so he was the favoured saint oftheSama- 
dhists. Upali, the repository of the Vinaya Pitaka, was justly 
worshipped by the Vinayists while Ananda, to whose 
efforts was due the formation of the order of nuns, deserved 
worship of the bhiksunls. Rahula was an ideal novice 
( irawatja ) and was therefore the saint of the novices while 
the Bodhisattvas like AvalokiteSvara and ManjuSrI were 
worshipped by the Mahayanists. 

From this testimony of the Chinese pilgrims it can be 
concluded that Mathura became a popular resort of the 
monks of all sects including the Mahayanists from the 5th 
to 7th century A.D. and it is for this reason that Hiuen- 
tsang states that the 2000 monks were diligent students of 
both Hinayana and Mahayana. He also speaks of the 
Nata-bhata monastery where resided Upagupta as also of 
thecave in which sticks were deposited by his disciples, 
(see above, p. 260). 

Fa-hian went to Sarikasya directly from Mathura, while 
Hiuen-tsang took a long round about route from Mathura 
northwards to Sthancswar, Srughna, Matipur, Govisana, 
21 
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Ahicchatra, Pi-lo-shan-na and then reached Sankasya, 
which was a few miles away from Mathura. 

At Sthaneswara in Ambala district outside Uttar 
Pradesh, Hiuen-tsang found the people of the locality well 
off and interested in Brahmanic rituals. There were a few 
Hinayana Buddhists in three monasteries. The principles 
of the Gita were highly prized there. 

Proceeding north-cast from Sthancswar, the pilgrim 
reached Srughna on the west of the Ganges and with high 
mountains on the north. In religious and economic condi¬ 
tion the people were similar to those of Sthancswar. There 
were however five monasteries with 1000 Hinayana 
monks, some of whom were very learned expositors of 
the doctrine and were approached by monks of other 
places for getting their doubts solved. He refers to the 
tradition of Buddha’s visit to the place and of curbing the 
pride of a Brahmana related in detail in the Divyavadana 
(p. 74). After Buddha’s demise this country became 
Brahmanic and it was after some time that a few proficient 
Buddhist teachers were able to re-establish Buddhism 
there. 

From Srughna, the pilgrim travelled cast and reached 
the place said to be the source of the Ganges (Ganga-dvara). 
The people of this place, which w’as very probably Har- 
dwar, believed that a dip in the Ganges assured one’s 
rebirth in the heavenly spheres. The great saint and 
teacher Aryadeva went there once and convinced some 
of the people that it was not possible to save the sinner 
with the Ganges water. Hiuen-tsang resided there for 
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some time to study the sastras with a Sautrantika teacher 
Jayagupta. 

He crossed to the cast bank of the Ganges and reached 
a place called Matipur identified by Cunningham with 
Mandawar in Vf r . Rohilkhand. Here he saw the monastery 
where the great Vaibhasika teacher Gunaprabha resided. 
Not far from this site was the monastery where lived 
another profound Vaibhasika scholar, Samghabhadra of 
Kashmir, who must have come to the place to hold a 
discussion with Vasubandhu. He saw here two stupas , 
one erected on Sarhgha bhadra’s relics and another on 
the relics of his disciple, Vimalamitra also of Kashmir, 
who was a distinguished exponent of the Vaibhasika 
doctrines and a bitter critic of Vasubandhu’s leanings 
towards the Sautrantika doctrines. He resided remained 
here several months to study Gunaprabha’s treatise called 
Tattvasandesa-Sastra and other Abhidharma commentaries. 
He met a disciple of Gunaprabha called Mitrasena, who 
though very old was a profound scholar. 

He went north from Matipur and reached Govisana, 
identified by Cunningham with Kashipur, Rampur and 
Pilibhit. The people of this place were sincere and 
religious and had Brahmanic faith. There were only two 
monasteries with 100 monks. 

From Govisana he went to Ahicchatra (eastern part of 
Rohilkhand). The people of this place were also honest 
and keen in studying Brahmanic system and philosophy. 
Some of the people belonged to the PaSupata sect and wor¬ 
shipped Siva. Here lived many Buddhist monks of the 
Sammitiya sect in ten monasteries. 
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From Ahicchatra he went south and reached Pi-lo- 
shan-na. The people of this place followed the Brahmanic 
religion. There were two monasteries with 800 monks 
of the Mahayana school. 

From Pi-lo-shan-na, he proceeded south cast and 
reached Kapitha or SarnkaSya (translated into Chinese as 
Kuang-ming -= brightness, clearness). He records in 
extenso the tradition about Buddha’s descent from the 
Trayastrirhsa heaven adding that Asoka built a monastery 
near the steps and erected a stone pillar crowned by a lion 
with an image of Buddha on its four sides. Here resided 
1000 monks and nuns, pursuing their studies in Hinayana 
and Mahayana. 

He also reproduces the tradition relating to Buddha’s 
descent from the TrayastrimSa heaven, and says that the 
old stairs were destroyed and replaced by new ones. 
The stairs were 70' high leading to a monastery in which 
was installed a stone image of Buddha, with images of 
Brahma and Indra on two sides in a descending posture. 
He saw the A$okan pillar there. Hiuen-tsang adds 
that the people of the place were mostly Saivite. There 
were four monasteries with 1000 monks of the Sammitiya 
school. Of these monasteries one was large and of fine 
proportions and excellent workmanship. It was occupied 
by the Sammitiya monks. 

From Sankagya he travelled south east for seven 
yojatias and reached Kanyakubja or Kanauj, a city lying 
on the bank of the Ganges. He noticed there only two 
monasteries with some Hinayana monks. It seems that 
in Fa-hian’s time Kanauj did not attain the importance 
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which it did later when king Harsavardhana made it 
his capital. 

Hiucn-tsang gives a long account of Kanauj, mention¬ 
ing the tradition about the hunchback princess for which 
the city was called Kanyakubja. He related in detail the 
circumstances in which Harsavardhana came to occupy the 
throne, his martial strength and conquest of a large terri¬ 
tory and his victory over basanka believed to be an arch 
enemy of Buddhism. Harsavardhana’s father followed the 
Brahmanic religion and was a Sun-worshipper. Though 
Harsavardhana patronised Buddhism he continued his 
support to the Brahmanas. He fed every day 1000 monks 
and 500 Brahmanas. His sister Rajya$ri became a nun of 
the Sammitiya sect. (Watters, T, p. 346). His subjects lived 
peacefully for thirtyye ars on account of his good govern¬ 
ment. He built monasteries and regularly held the quin- 
quenuial assemblies of Buddhist monks, and rewarded the 
learned monks and specially those proficient in disputations. 
He forced the king of Assam, Bhaskaravarman, at whose 
invitation Hiuen-tsang went to his capital to come to him 
along with the Chinese pilgrim. He however apologised 
to the pilgrim and made enquiries about his mission and 
of the great reputatation of his king and country. 

On account of Harsavardhana* s patronage to Buddh¬ 
ism the number of monks increased appreciably, for Hiuen- 
tsang found at Kanauj 100 monasteries with 10,000 monks 
of both Yanas. There were also 200 Deva temples with 
several thousands of devotees. 

Hiuen-tsang resided at Kanauj for three months in the 
Bhadravihara and studied with venerable Viryasena the 
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Vibha?as written by Buddhadasa, a contemporary of 
Vasubandhu and a disciple of Asanga. 1 

From Kanauj, Fa-hian went south-east for three 
yoj anas and came to Sha-che (=Saketa). Fie related the 
tradition about the magical growth of at rec from a tooth- 
stick of Buddha. 

Fliuen-tsang took a different route. He left Kanauj 
and passed on to Navadevakula (present Nohabatganj) 
and after a long journey from this place south-eastwards 
he crossed the Ganges and reached Ayodhya. From 
Ayodhya he passed through Hayamukha, Prayag, 
KauSambi and Kasapura and than reached Saketa. 

Ayodhya, Hiuen-tsang writes, was rich in crops, fruits 
and flowers and the people were fond of good works and 
practical learning. He refers to the tradition about the 
visit of Buddha to this place, as also to an ASokan stupa 
erected there to commemorate his visit. He speaks of 
Vasubandhu as the renowned saint and scholar, who Jived 
here for several years, composing his philosophical treatises 
on Sarvastivada teachings and of his tcachership of princes 
and distinguished monks and Brahmanas. He evidently 
refers to the appointment of Vasubandhu as a tutor of 
the crown prince, Baladitya. 

As Hiuen-tsang depended on hearsay regarding Vasu¬ 
bandhu and Asanga, who lived about two centuries before 
his visit to India, he mixed up the two Vasubandhus as 
pointed out by Frauwallner. 


1 Schiefner, Taranatha , chap. XXIII. 
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He records that Asanga and Vasubandhu hailed from 
Peshawar. Both of them were very learned. At first 
Asanga joined the MahHasaka sect and Vasubandhu the 
Sarvastivada, which was a branch of the Mahl§asakas. 
Asanga resided at Ayodhya for some time. He became a 
great exponent of the Yogacara philosophy and was inspired 
by Maitrcya to compose the famous treatises entitled 
Yogacdra-bbftmi-sdstra (now being published), Sutrdlankdra 
and Madbydntavibhaga-ldstra ( both published ). Asanga 
convinced his brother Vasubandhu of the excellence of 
Yogacara philosophy of idealism ( vijnanavdda ) and con¬ 
verted him to his own philosophical views. Vasubandhu 
became a staunch Mahayanist after studying the Dasa- 
bhumikasiltra (published). 

The only point to be observed is whether Asanga and 
the Mahayanist Vasubandhu resided at Ayodhya as stated 
by Hiuen-tsang, who probably relied on the traditions 
about HInayanist Vasubandhu, and added the information 
that he was a brother of Asanga. Hiuen-tsang states that 
the famous Sautrantika teacher Srilabha, who was a con¬ 
temporary of HInayanist Vasubandhu, and whose views 
are often referred to by YaSomitra in his Abbidharmakosa- 
vyakhyd , resided also at Ayodhya for some time, and com¬ 
posed the Sautrantika-vibhdsd-sdstra. 

At Ayodhya, however, Hiuen-tsang found 100 monas¬ 
teries with 3000 monks of both Hinayana and Mahayana 
schools. Perhaps by his time, Ayodhya became an impor¬ 
tant rendezvous of distinguished Buddhist teachers of both 
the schools of thought. 
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From Ayodhya the Chinese pilgrim sang passed on 
to Hayamukha, where he found the people similar in 
habits, manners and economic conditions to those of 
Ayodhya. Here he saw five monasteries with 1000 
monks of the Sammitiya sect. In one monastery lived 
the renowned commentator Buddhadasa of the Sarvasti- 
vada sect. 

From Hayamukha he proceeded to Prayag (Allahabad), 
and found the climate congenial. It was a Brahmanic 
country with people practising austerities to put an end 
to their lives as they believed that death at that holy 
place would ensure their rebirth in heavens. Harsa- 
vardhana used to come here to make his quinquennial 
awards to deserving learned men and saints of all sects and 
creeds, and his unlimited liberality almost exhausted his 
resources. There were a few Hinayana Buddhist monks 
in two monasteries. Aryadeva, the famous disciple of 
Nagarjuna, the exponent of Madhyamika philosophy, 
resided here and composed the treatise Sataiastra-vaipulya 
(Kuang-pai-lun). 

He proceeded from Prayag to KauSambi. The excava¬ 
tions at Kosam have proved beyond doubt that it was 
the site of ancient KaugambI, 31 miles from Allahabad. 
He writes that the people of the place were religious, 
“enterprising and fond of arts.” It was the capital of 
king Udayana of the Vatsa kingdom. He saw the ruins 
of Ghositarama built by setthi Ghosita. Vasubandhu 
(Mahayanist) is said to have resided there for some time 
and wrote the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi , in which he refuted 
the existence of “mind and matter” and established “the 
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unreality of phenomena and consequently of sense-percep¬ 
tions apart from the thinking principle, the existence of 
eternal mind unmoved by change and unsoiled by error.” 
He gives the substance of the text correctly i.c., the ctcr- 
nality of “ vijnaptiwatrata .” Asangaalso composed here a 
treatise. The pilgrim refers to a forecast made in the 
Mahamdyasntra that Buddhism would come to an end here 
1500 years after Buddha’s demise. He writes that the 
people of the place followed the Brahmanic religion, and 
there were only ten monasteries with 300 HInayana monks. 
An early inscription discovered here shows that the monks 
of the Kassapiya sect resided there. 1 

From KauSambi, Hiuen-tsang moved to Kasapura near 
which he saw the ruins of a monastery. At this monastery 
lived Dharmapala, who defeated the non-Buddhist teachers 
in disputation. Dharmapala was a native of south India. He 
took ordination to escape from marrying the princess of 
his country. He became a very renowned teacher of 
N aland a and made Sllabhadra his disciple. He was a 
contemporary of Gunamati and Sthiramati, the Vaibha§ika 
teachers, and of Bhavaviveka the great Madhyamika 
teacher. 

From Kasapura he went to ViSoka identified with 
Sha-che of Fa-hian or Saketa, which perhaps was 
fondly so called because of the home of ViSakha, which 
in Chinese rendering has become ViSoka. The country 
was rich in crops and the people were studious and perform¬ 
ed good deeds. There was a monastery, in which Deva- 

1 Ghosh, Early History of Kausambi , p. 59. 
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sarrnan lived and wrote his treatise “ Vijnatiakdyapdda, ” 
a text of the Abhidharmapitaka of the Sarvastivadins- 
Thcre was another monk called Gopa, who refuted 
DevaSarman’s views about the non-existence of ego 
and non-ego. Gopa, it seems, belonged to the 
Sammitiya school, which admitted the existence of a tem¬ 
porary self called “pudgala.” Some time later Dharma- 
pala Boddhisattva, mentioned above,lived here and defeated 
several Hlnayana teachers in controversies lasting seven 
days. 

Hiuen-tsang then refers to the magical tree, which shot 
up from Buddha’s tooth-stick, as stated above by Fa hian. 

At Saketa there were many followers of the Brahmanic 
religion. There were only 20 monasteries with 3000 monks 
of the Sammitiya school. 

Fa-hian went from Saketa to Sravasti, identified with 
Set Mahet, which was then very sparsely populated. He 
gives the following account of the place :— 

Outside the city about 1200 paces beyond was the Jeta- 
vana monastery. It was a seven storied structure resorted 
to for worship by kings, nobles and the people of the coun¬ 
try. It was accidentally destroyed by fire. Fie noticed the 
two stone pillars one crowned by the Dharmacakra and the 
other by a bull. At a little distance from the monastery was 
Andhavana, where the monks meditated and obtained their 
eyes of knowledge. This is described by Fa-hian and Hiuen- 
tsang as the “wood of obtained eyes” along with a fictitious 
story of some brigands regaining their eyes through 
Buddha’s influence. 
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Fa-hian noticed the site of the monastery called Miga- 
ramatupasada built by Visakha, as also the place where 
Buddha met Virudhaka, son of king Prascnajit. 

He refers to the heretics and their machinations to 
discredit Buddha through Sundarl and Cinca, as also to 
their hermitage built near Jctavana and lastly to Devadatta, 
whose followers he found existing at his time. 

At Jetavana Fa-hian was in a rcminiscient mood, think¬ 
ing of the Buddha, his sojourn at Sravasti for 25 years, 
and then he remembered his companions who died on the 
way or returned back to their homeland. He was cour¬ 
teously received by the resident monks, who were surprised 
to meet a foreigner devoted to Buddha and his religion. 

Hiucn-tsang followed Fa-hian’s route and reached the 
famous city of Sr a vast! from Saketa. He found the coun¬ 
try to be rich in crops and its people leading a righteous 
life. He noticed the ruins: (i) of a monastery built 
by king Prasenajit, (ii) of a nunnery dedicated to Maha- 
prajapati GautamI, (iii) of the Jetavana monastery. He 
found at the east gate of Jetavana two ASokan pillars, one 
of which was crowned by the Dharmacakra and the other by 
a bull as mentioned also by Fa-hian. He came across 
stupas erected in memory of Anathapindika, Arigulimala 
as also of Sarlputra and Buddha. 

It is said that the original Jetavana monastery as also 
the second one built there were destroyed by fire. In 
Chinese texts, its area is estimated to be 130 acres and the 
monastery had separate halls for dining,preaching and medi¬ 
tation, as also bath-rooms, hospitals libraries and tanks all 
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encompassed by a wall. The libraries contained Buddhist, 
Vedic, non-Buddhist books as also treatises on Indian art 
and sciences. The monastery was situated outside the din 
and bustle of the city but not very far from it. It was a 
quiet and charming place, cool and an excellent resort for 
devotional people. 

He refers to the story of the trial of strength 
between Sariputra and Maudgalyayana detailed in the 
Mulasarvastivada Vinqya (Bhaisajyavastu, p. 165) as also to 
the story of Cinca Manavika engaged by the heretics to 
throw dirt on Buddha’s character and to Devadatta’s 
ambition to become the spiritual head of the Sangha. 
Though he give more details about the ruins of Sravasti, 
he reproduces substantially what was seen by Fa-hian. 

In Hiuen-tsang’s time the place was deserted by the 
Buddhists, the monasteries were in ruins and there were a 
few monks of the Sammitiya sect. The place at his time 
abounded with Brahmanic temples and people with Brah- 
manic faith. 

After leaving Sravasti Fa-hian saw the stupas erected 
in memory of the three Buddhas Kagyapa, Krakucchanda 
and Kanakamuni who preceded Gautama Buddha. 
Asoka erected here the stupa of Kanakamuni. 

He then proceeded to Kapilavastu, which he found deso¬ 
late and in ruins. He noticed the place associated with the 
main events of prince Siddhartha’s life, from his birth to 
the conversion of the Sakyans including Upali. There is a 
reference to the gift of a robe ( Samghati) made by Maha- 
prajapati and to the massacre of Sakyans by Virudhabha. 
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The country was in wilderness with a few monks and 
families living there. 

Not far from the Lumbini garden of Kapilavastu was 
Ramagrama where a stupa was erected over Bhagavan 
Buddha’s relics. Asoka could not collect the relics from 
this stupa. Wild vegetation grew around the stupa and 
there were only animals to take care of it. A Sramanera 
at last found out the stupa, cleaned the bushes all around 
and made it fit for worship. He persuaded the local 
chief to build a monastery for him. He saw there a few 
monks. 

Hiuen-tsang also found Kapilavastu to be a complete 
waste with the Wrick foundations of the Palace compound. 
He followed I 7 a-hian in describing the sites associated with 
the events of Buddha’s life. He also noticed the stupas 
of Krakucchanda and Kanakamuni. At the latter site he 
saw a stone pillar crowned by a lion with a record on its 
side. Regarding the contents of the record he depended 
on hearsay. Evidently, he saw the Asokan pillar (see p. 330) 
on which was inscribed “ Devdnampiyetia piyadasind Idjitid 
codasavasdbbisltem Budbasa Kondkamanasa thube dutiyam 
vadbite visativasabbisitena ca atana agaca mahiyite sildthabhe 
ca usapdpite” 

(By king Priyadarsin the beloved of the gods when he 
had been consecrated fourteen years, this stupa of Buddha 
Kanakamuni was enlarged for the second time. Again 
when the king was consecrated 20 years, he himself paid 
reverence to it and had a stone pillar put up there). Hiucn- 
tsang’s account goes into more details of Buddha’s bio- 
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graphy, otherwise, he adds very little to the account left by 
Fa-hian. 

Hiuen-tsang found here remains of several monasteries 
and only one monastery inhabited by 30 monks of the 
Sammitiya school. 

From Kapilavastu he paid a visit to Ramagrama and 
reproduced all the traditions recorded by Fa-hian with a few 
additional remarks about the sites associated with the ev ents 
of Prince Siddhartha’s renunciation. 

From Ramagrama Fa-hian passed on to Kusinagara, the 
place hallowed by Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana. The city 
had few inhabitants and the number of monks was very 
small. He relates the facts and traditions associated with 
Buddha’s final departure from the world, e.g., Subhadra’s 
conversion, worship of his body in the coffin by gods, and 
the divisions of his relics among the eight chiefs. 

Hiuen-tsang furnishes us with more detailed and fresh 
information. He writes that the path leading to Kusi¬ 
nagara was infested with robbers and wild animals. He 
noticed the old brick foundations of the city, an Asokan 
stupa marking the house of Cunda, who offered to Buddha 
the last meal of sukara-maddava, which the Chinese texts 
explain as a kind of edible fungus or mush rooms often 
re-ferred to as a “monks’ meat.” 

He saw the Sala grove on the other side of the Ajira- 
vatl (Hiranyavatl) river and a temple containing an image 
of Buddha lying with his head to the north. The image 
referred to was discovered by Carlleyle in 1870-75. It is 
“a colossal image of a dying Buddha enshrined in a brick 
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temple and facing north. The temple is surrounded by a 
number of sanctuaries”. There was one great stupa. 
Near it was a stupa 200' high with an ASokan pillar contain¬ 
ing an inscription. Of the other stupas commemorating an 
event he mentions (i) the stupa of Subhadra the last person 
to be ordained by Buddha just before his parinirvdtja 

(ii) the stupa at the site where Vajrapani fell in a swoon, 

(iii) the stupa at the site where Mahamaya weeped after 
coming down from heaven, (iv) stupa at the cremation 
ground, (v) stupa at the place where the relics were appor¬ 
tioned to eight claimants. 

After leaving Kusinagara Fa-hian passed through 
VaiSali, Pataliputra, Rajagrha, Gaya and then reached 
Varanasi. He opens his account of Rsipattana with the 
tradition of Pratyckabuddhas’ self-immolation on Buddha’s 
appearance. He then relates the circumstances in which 
the five Brahmana ascetics left his company and how they 
became the first converts of the Teacher. He refers to the 
prophecy made by Buddha about the future appearance 
of Maitrcya as the Buddha. He noticed there only two 
monasteries with a few monks. 

Hiuen-tsang came to Varanasi direct from Kusinagara 
throughtheforest. He found the people of theplace to be very 
rich and their houses full of valuables. They were religious 
minded and of esteemed learning There grew ample crops, 
fruits and other vegetation. On the north east of the capital 
and on the west side of the Varuna river he saw an Agoka 
tope along with a lustrous pillar of polished green stone. 

At a short distance from Varanasi was the Deer Park 
monastery in eight divisions all encompassed by a'wall. 
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Within the enclosure there was a large temple with a metal¬ 
lic image of preaching Buddha. To the south west of the 
temple was an Asokan stupa with a pillar. 

Outside the monastery wall there were three tanks, two 
on the west and the third to the south of the second tank. 
Three tanks have been traced in archaeological excavations. 

lie then points out the st/lpus which commemorated 
an important event. These were mostly connected with 
the Jataka stories of Buddha's anterior existences, two 
related to the prophecies, one made by kafyapa Buddha 
regarding Sakyamuni’s advent and the other by Gautama 
Buddha regarding the future appearance of Maitreya. 
The latter stupa is identified by Mr. Oertel with the present 
Dhamek stupa. There were two other stupas one mark¬ 
ing the spot where the Pratyekabuddhas immolated them¬ 
selves and other at the place where the five Brahmanas 
practised meditation. 

As far as religious beliefs arc concerned, he writes that 
at Varanasi there were hundreds of Deva temples with 
numerous devotees, the majority of whom were wor¬ 
shippers of Siva. The devotees of Siva had shaven heads 
or kept a top knot of hair, some were almost naked and some 
smeared themselves with ashes. Many of them were prac¬ 
tising austerities in quest of emancipation. 

There were at Varanasi 30 monasteries with 3UU0 
monks of the Sammitiya sect. In the monastery of Sarnath 
there were 1500 monks. 

It must be some time after Hiucn-tsang’s visit that Mali a- 
yanism became popular at Sarnath, where have been disco¬ 
vered a number of Mahayanic images. 




CHAPTER XV 


CHIEF BUDDHIST CENTRES 
AND MONUMENTS IN U. P. 

'T'he north-eastern portion of the present Uttar 
Pradesh can rightly claim to be the region where 
the early development of Buddhism took place. 
The history of ancient Kosala and its neighbouring 
kingdoms is, therefore, of supreme importance. The 
Vedic religion held its sway here for a pretty long 
time before the rise of Buddhism. King Prasenajit 
(Pascnadi) of Kosala was himself a supporter of the 
Vedic religion. The Brahmanas had established their 
strongholds at several places in northern India. 

After the attainment of Sambodbi at Bodhgaya, Buddha 
selected a few places for his activities. These places, in 
course of time, became great Buddhist centres for the deve¬ 
lopment of religion, philosophy and fine arts. A number of 
monuments were erected at these centres after the time of 
Buddha. The main Buddhist centres in Uttar Pradesh 
and their monuments and remains are described here. 

1. LUMBINl 

Although Lumbini is outside the present boundaries 
of Uttar Pradesh, it was included in the ancient Kosala 
kingdom. The small territory of the Sakyas of Kapila- 
22 
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vastu, 1 in which Buddha was born, formed part of the great 
kingdom of Kosala. LumbinI, also called Rum min Dey'i 
and Rupadeyl , is now situated in the Nepal Terai. 2 In the 
pillar-inscription of Asoka it is called Lumtnini. The 
Chinese forms of the word arc ‘Lun-Miu,’ ( Lnu-Ming\ 
*La-fa-ni * etc. 

In the Buddhist works LumbinI has been referred to 
as a vana (forest), pramodnvami (pleasure-garden) or rajod- 
yana (royal garden). According to the tradition preserved 
in the Tibetan literature. King Suprabuddha of Devadaha 
made this pleasure-garden for his queen LumbinI, and 
therefore it was called ‘LumbinI’ garden. But according 
to other traditions LumbinI was the queen of Suprabuddha’s 
chief minister. The garden lay between Kapilavastu and 
Devadaha and people of both the towns used to come here 
for pleasure-trips. 

The importance of LumbinI is mainly due to its being the 
birth-place of Gautama Buddha. When the period of 
delivery drew nigh, Maya Devi, the queen of Suddhodana 
expressed a desire to go to Devadaha. When she reached 
LumbinI she thought of passing a few moments in the 
beautiful garden. A branch of a Vlaksba tree was held by 
her. At that very time the child ‘Siddhartha’ was 
born. 

1 This place has been identified with Tilaura Kot, 12 miles north¬ 
west from Nautanawa station of the North-Eastern Railway. 

. 2 There are two convenient ways to reach LumbinI—the one 
from the Nautanawa railway station and the other from the Naugarh 
station on the same railway. Recently good pacca roads have joined 
Lumbint to these two places. 
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The Lumbini garden shortly rose to great prominence. 
After attainment of the Supreme Knowledge, Buddha once 
visited Lumbini on his way to Devadaha. He stayed there 
for some time and preached the 1 Devadaha Sutta * 

The Maurya emperor Asoka paid a visit to this place 
with his preceptor, Lpagupta. The latter pointed out to 
Asoka the spot where Buddha was born 1 and the emperor 
was greatly moved. He made religious gifts here and 
ordered for the construction of a Caitya. An inscribed 
stone pillar was also erected on the birth-place to com¬ 
memorate the event. 

In the fifth century A. D., the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian 
visited Lumbini, but he has made no mention of the monu¬ 
ments erected by Asoka. He has, however, referred to the 
sacred lake in which, according to the then current belief, 
Maya Devi took her bath before the birth of the child. 
He has also written about the well, the water of which was 
used by the Naga kings for bathing the child. 

Hiuen-tsang came to Lumbini in the seventh century 
A.D. He has given a more detailed account of this place. 
Besides the lake, he has referred to the ASokan pillar and 
to the commemorative stupas , which were built at the fol¬ 
lowing places—(1) the site where the Nagaraja appeared ; 
(2) the place where the two streams of hot and cold water 
appeared ; (3) Buddha's bathing place and (4) the spot 
where, after birth, the child was taken up by Indra and 
other gods. 

Another Chinese pilgrim, Wu-Kung, paid a visit to 
Lumbini in 764 A.D. After this time we no longer hear 


1 ‘Asmin Maharaja pradese Bhagavdn jat ah. 3 
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about Lumbini. During the medieval period the birth¬ 
place of Buddha turned into a dense forest. 

It was Dr. Fiihrer, who for the first time in 1896 traced 
out the Asokan pillar at Lumbini. The place was identi¬ 
fied with the spot where Buddha was born. The Govern¬ 
ment of Nepal took necessary steps for cleaning the dense 
jungle. Minor digging was also done. Recently more 
excavations have been conducted here. \\ ith the clearing 
off of the jungle and construction of good roads, Lumbini 
lias now become a centre of pilgrimage attracting a larger 
number of people than before. Necessary lodging arrange¬ 
ments for the visitors have also been made. 

Chief among the present monuments and remains at 
Lumbini is the ASokan pillar. It was badly damaged before 
the 7th century A.D. due to the effect of lightning. The 
circumference of the remaining portion of the shaft is 
1 \feet and the height 13J feet. About 10 feet long portion 
of the pillar is under the ground. Miucn-tsang saw the 
figure of a horse on the capital of this pillar. It is no 
longer to be seen now. The pillar bears an inscription of 
A£oka, very well preserved. The lines are straight and 
letters very tastefully written. It appears as if the inscrip¬ 
tion has been very recently incised. This inscription 
refers to Anoka’s visit to the holy place in the twentieth 
year after his consecration, when the emperor caused to be 
erected here the stone pillar and probably one statue. The 
residents of Lumbini were freed from the taxes. 

Near the above inscribed pillar of ASoka there is a small 
temple, in which an ancient sculpture is preserved. The 
birth-scene of Buddha is carved on this stone : Mother 
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Maya Devi is standing under a tree, facing to right. With 
one hand she holds a branch of the tree and with the 
other she is setting aright her clothes. Beside her is the 
newly born child. Other people arc also shown nearby, 
including Prajapati Gautami and Tndra. 

This temple has probably been built after the pattern 
of an ancient temple on the birth-place. The excavations 
have yielded part of a big monastery or Caitya. Close by 
is a dried up lake. According to the tradition Buddha 
after his birth was given a bath with the water of this lake. 
The Nepal Government has constructed two new stupas 
with the old material obtained here. 

2. sArnATH 

Among the Buddhist centres in India Sarnath occupies 
a very prominent place. It was here that the Buddha, 
after Enlightenment, gave his First Sermons. From this 
centre the ‘Wheel of Law {Dhawwa Cakka) rotated in all 
directions. It was here again that the Saiigha was estab¬ 
lished for the first time. From Buddha’s time to about 
the 12th century A.D. Buddhist religion, philosophy, art 
and literature—all had their uninterrupted growth here. 

It was not so difficult for scholars to identify Sarnath 
with the present site near Banaras, as was the case with 
several other ancient sites. The Chinese pilgrims located 
Sarnath at a distance of 10 li (about 2 miles) from Banaras. 
But the exact distance between the two places now is about 
5 miles. The traces of the old road, which joined KasI 
to 'Mrigadava' (the ancient name of Sarnath) are still 
visible. * 
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The name ‘Sarnath’ is not very old. According to 
General Cunningham it was formerly the name of a local 
Siva temple. He derives this name from * Sdranga natha / 
which can be associated both with Siva and Buddha. In 
the Buddhist works its ancient name Isipatana (Rsb/- 
pattana ) l 2 is generally found. Its another name was 
Migadava or Migaddya (Sans. Mrgadava or Mrgadaya). 
This second name is based on the story of the Nigrodbt/ 
Mrga Jat aka. According to this Jataka story, Buddha 
and his followers, in one of their previous lives, were born 
here as antelopes. The king of Banaras, having become 
pleased with Bodhisattva, the leader of the antelopes, 
granted him protection, declaring this whole region re¬ 
served for the antelopes. It was, therefore, named Mrga - 
dava or Mrgadaya. 2 In the inscriptions from Sarnath this 
place is also called Dharmacakra (or Saddbarmacakra )- 
Pravartana Vibara. Formerly this was the name of a 
Vihara here, which name in course of time became indica¬ 
tive of the whole site of Sarnath. 


1 The word Rsbipaf/ana means ‘the abode of Rshis.’ But in 
some Buddhist works it is interpreted as ‘falling of Rshi.’ According 
to these works one pratyekabuddha attained nirvana here. In the 
Divyavadana it is called ‘R sbivadana* which reading is found in the 
Chinese works also. 

2 In the Jaina work ‘ Vividbi tirtbakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri Sarnath 
has been called Dharmekfa. It was at a distance of 3 kosas (6 miles) 
from Banaras and contained a temple of Bodhisattva ‘touching the 
sky’ (“ asydb koiatritaye dharmtkfa ndma sanmvtso yatra Bodhisatfvasyo- 
ccaistara Hkhara—cumbitagaganamSyatanam Vividbitirtbakalpa, p. 74). 
Dbarmekfa is now famous as Dbamekha. 
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It was from the time of Buddha that Sarnath gained 
importance. After the attainment of the supreme know¬ 
ledge, Buddha selected this place for his First Sermons. 
He delivered here the * Dharwacakra pravartana Sutra* 
to Ajnata Kaundinya and his four companions. This 
was a great event in the life of Buddha and has been refer¬ 
red to, time and again, in the Buddhist literature. This 
event also became a favourite subject with the sculptors, 
who depicted in their art the scene of the First Sermon of 
Buddha representing the turning of the Wheel of Dharma 
(Dbarwacakra pravartana). In one of the stone slabs 
found at Sarnath we find in the centre the figure of Buddha 
seated in the dharma-cakra pravartana mudra. To his sides 
arc seen the figures of the five first disciples (Pancha 
Bhaddavaggiya Bbikkbus). In front of the pedestal is seen 
the Wheel of Law ( Dbamma Ckakka ) indicative of the First 
Sermon. On both sides of this wheel there is a deer. 

Buddha stayed at Sarnath for some time giving dis¬ 
courses to his disciples. Gradually the number of his fol¬ 
lowers increased. After a period of three months, the 
Sangha was established at Sarnath. The number of 
Buddha’s disciples at that time was 60. According to the 
Buddhist tradition, two Viharas were constructed here dur¬ 
ing the life-time of Buddha. One of these is said to have 
been constructed by Nandiya, the rich merchant of 
Banaras. 1 


1 There is, however, no trace of such buildings said to have been 
erected during Buddha’s time. Probably the monks at that time were 
living in thatched huts ( parnasalds ). Such huts can be seen carved 
in the sculptures at Sanchi, Sarnath, Mathura, Amaravati, etc. 
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From the time of A$oka, the great Maurya Emperor, 
Sarnath became a famous centre of Buddhism. ASoka, 
in course of his pilgrimage, came here with his preceptor, 
Upagupta. The latter told him that Buddha turned the 
Wheel of Law here—" As min pradese Maharaja Bhagavatd 
dbarnma ebakram pravartitam” (it was here, O King, 
that the Lord turned the Wheel of Law). ASoka ordered 
for the construction of a lofty column on the spot, where 
Buddha delivered his First Sermon. The capital of this 
pillar was adorned with four lion figures. A Caitya 
was also ordered to be constructed. 

In the Suriga period (2nd-lst cent. B.C.) a railing was 
constructed at Sarnath, remains of which are now pre¬ 
served in the Sarnath Museum. A temple of crescent-shapc 
was also constructed here, only the foundation of which 
is now extant. Some broken sculptures bearing the shin¬ 
ing polish have also been obtained. 

During the Kushana period (1-180 A.D.) several images 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas weres carved at Sarnath. The 
early statues are based on the Mathura style of art, a very 
striking example of which is the image of Bodhisattva of 
red sandstone donated by Friar Bala. 

The Gupta-Harsa period (320-650 A.D.) is of singular 
importance in the history of Sarnath. The first Chinese 
pilgrim, Fa-hian, who visited Sarnath early in the 5th century 
A.D. saw 4 huge Stupas and 2 Sanghdrdmas. The second 
pilgrim, Hiuen-tsang, in the 7th century found here 30 
Sanghdrdmas , in which 1,500 monks were living. All of 
them were the followers of the Sam mi tty a school. The 
buildings of Mrigadava at that time were divided into 8 
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parts and all of them were within one enclosure wall. 
Hiuen-tsang has described the artistic Caityas, stupas 
and temples in glowing terms. One of the temples was 
200 feet high. Its lower portion was built of stones and the 
upper of bricks. The pilgrim notes that the ASokan 
pillar was 70 feet high and the dilapidated Stupa was 100 
feet in height. He has also described several commemora¬ 
tive stupas} 

Sarnath enjoyed the patronage of the Gupta emperors 
and also of Harsavardhana. A few of the Buddhist 
statues here were probably installed by emperors Kumara- 
gupta and Budhagupta. Some of the statues made during 
the Gupta period are superb from the art point of view. 54 

After Harsa, Sarnath remained under the Gurjara- 
Pratihara emperors of Kanauj. No inscription of their 
time has so far been found here. After the Pratiharas, 
Sarnath came under the sway of the Pala Kings of Bengal. 
Two inscriptions, dated 1026 and 1058 A.D. respectively, 
have been obtained at Sarnath. The first refers to two 
brothers, Sthirapala and Vasantapala, who repaired the 
Dbarwardjika Stupa and the Dbarwarakra. During the 
time of the second inscription (dated 1058), Sarnath was 
ruled over by Karna of the Cedi dynasty. 

In the 12th century A.D. Sarnath received the patron¬ 
age of the Gahadvala rulers. Kumaradcvi, the devout 
Buddhist queen of king Govinda Chandra, not only repaired 


1 Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 48 flf. 

5 For details sec Chapter XVI —'Buddhist Art.' 
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several ancient buildings at Sarnath but also caused the 
construction of a big Buddhist monastery. 

In the year 1194 A.D. the Gahadvala king Jayacandra 
was defeated and killed by Muhammad Ghori. The town 
of Banaras was subjected to utter destruction. Sarnath 
also met the same fate. Numerous structures here 
were raised to the ground. The Bhikkhus of Sarnath were 
either killed or they escaped to other places of safety. 
Gradually Sarnath became totally deserted. In course of 
time, people forgot it altogether. During the Mughal 
period an ordinary building called ‘Caukhanfi was 
construced over one of the mounds. 

In 1794, Jagatsingh of Banaras opened up the Dbarma- 
rdjikd Stupa for taking away its bricks. Some pieces of 
bones were found by his men in a casket of green stone. 
The bones were thrown in the river Gahga ! But this un¬ 
expected discovery drew the attention of some people to 
this ancient site. Stray digging was done here and there, 
causing a great harm to the remains. Many ancient statues 
obtained during the digging were utilised for the cons¬ 
truction of a bridge on the river Varuna. 

Cunningham was the first to identify this ancient 
Buddhist centre in the year 1835. 1 He took steps for its 
necessary protection. The first scientific excavation was 
begun here in the year 1904 and continued for a number of 
seasons, thus bringing to light several structures of various 
periods. A large number of sculptures and other anti- 

1 See Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. I (1871), pp. 105 ff. 
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quities, mostly Buddhist, were also obtained during these 
excavations. 1 

The efforts of the late lamented Anagarika Dharmapala 
and of the Mahabodhi Society of India towards protection 
and renovation of Sarnath are praisworthy indeed. It was 
due to their untiring efforts that the new Mulagandhakutl 
vibara was constructed. This is a magnificicnt building, 
its walls having been adorned with paintings by the 
famous Japanese painter, Kose-tsu-nos. The subjects of 
these paintings are the various events of Buddha’s life. 
The Buddhists of Burma, China and Tibet have also con¬ 
structed here their respective temples. The Govern¬ 
ment of India and the U. P. Government have recently 
provided all necessary facilities for the visitors and have 
made Sarnath a centre of great attraction. 

3. SaiikaSya (Sankissa) 

Sankissa (ancient Sarikafya) is a small village in the 
Farrukhabad district of Uttar Pradesh. It is situated on 
latitude 27.20 N. and longitude 79.20 E. on the Kali river 
which marks the boundary line between Etah, Mainpuri 
and Farrukhabad districts. Sankissa is reached from the 
small station of Mota on the Shikohabad-Farrukhabad 
branch-line of the Northern Railway. From Mota, San¬ 
kissa is about four miles towards north-east. The Govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh has recently constructed a new 

1 See A. S. I., A. R., 1904-05, pp. 59 ff; 1906-07, pp. 68 ff; 
1907-08, pp. 43 ff ; 1914-15, pp. 97 ff; 1919-20, p. 26; 1921-22, 
PP. 42 ff and 1927-28, pp. 95 ff. The bulk of the finds is now exhibited 
in the local Museum. 
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metalled road from the Pakhna railway station of the same 
branch-line to Sankissa. The distance from Pakhna to 
Sankissa is seven miles and it is now the most convenient 
route to reach Sankissa. 

The ancient name of Sankissa was Sankaiya (Pali 
Sankassti). In the Valmiki Ramayana 1 mention is made of 
a king SIradhvaja, the father of Slta. He was the ruler 
of Mithila. His younger brother was Kusadhvaja 
Janaka. At that time Sudhanva was the ruler of Sankasya. 
There ensued a war of supremacy between the two dyans- 
tics of Mithila and Sankasya. Sudhanva was overpower¬ 
ed and SIradhvaja made his younger brother Kusadhvaja 
the ruler of SahkaSya. In the Farrukhabad district there 
is a place called * Jankbada ’ (also called Janaka ksetra), 
which is said to be associated with Janaka. During the 
marriage ceremony of Sit a, Kusadhvaja, along with his 
daughters, went from Sankasya to attend it at Mithila. 

Panini, the noted Sanskrit grammarian, has referred 
to SarikaSya in his work Astadhyayi . 2 From the time of 
Gautama the Buddha, SarikaSya rose to prominence and 
became one of the most important centres connected with 
the life of Buddha. According to the tradition Lord 
Buddha descended from the Trayastrima heaven at San¬ 
kissa. On one side of Buddha came down Indra and on 
the other Brahma. This spot of descent is very sacred to 
Buddhists. It is identified with a site near the present 
temple of BisabarJdevJ in Sankissa. In the Buddhist litcra- 

1 Adikanda, chapter 70. 

2 Aftddbydji, 4, 2, 80. 
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ture numerous references are found to Sankassa. In the 
plastic art of India the artists have often depicted the descent 
of Lord Buddha along with other main events of his life. 

The ancient town of Sankasya (Sankassa) lay between 
Kanauj and AtranjI. Another road joined it to Mathura. 
Sankassa has been mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims 
Pa-hian and Hiucn-tsang. The latter visited this kingdom 
in the seventh century A.D. He has called it Kapil hii 
and has described it in the following manner :— 

“The kingdom was more than 2,000 li and its capital 
above twenty li in circuit. The climate and products of 
the district were like those of pi-lo-shan-na . There were 
four Buddhist monasteries (that is perhaps, at the capital) 
and about 1,000 Brcthcrn, all of the SamwiHya School . 
The Deva temples were ten in number and the non-Buddhists, 
who lived pell-mell, were Saivites. 

Above twenty li east from the capital was a large monas¬ 
tery of fine proportions and perfect workmanship. Its 
representations of Buddhist work were in the highest style 
of ornament. The monastery contained some hundreds 
of Brethren, all of the Sammitiya School. There also lived 
lay dependents, some myriads in number. Within the 
enclosing wall of the monastery were Triple stairs of pre¬ 
cious substances in a row south to north, and sloping down 
to east, where Ju-ali (Buddha) descended from the 
Trayastrimla Heaven. The Ju-ali had ascended from Jeta- 
vana to Heaven and there lodged in the “Good-Law-Hall,” 
where he had preached to his mother ; at the end of three 
months he was about to descend. Then Indra by his divine 
power set up triple stairs of precious substance, the middle 
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one of gold, the left one of crystal, and the right one of 
silver. The Buddha descended by the middle stair, Brahma 
holding a white whisk came down with him by the right 
stair and Indra holding up a jewelled sunshade descended 
by the left stair, while devas in the air scattered flowers and 
praised the Buddha. These stairs survived until some 
centuries before the pilgrim's time when they sank out of 
sight. Then certain kings on the site of the original 
stairs set up the present ones of brick and stone adorned 
with precious substances and after the pattern of the original 
stairs. The present stairs were above 70 feet high with a 
Buddhist temple on the top, in which was set a stone image 
of the Buddha. Images of Brahma and Indra were at the 
top of the right and left stairs respectively and these, like 
the originals, appeared to be descending. 

By the side of these was an Asokan pillar of a lustrous 
violet colour and very hard with a crouching lion on the top 
facing the stairs. Quaintly carved figures were on each 
side of the pillar, and according to one’s bad or good desire 
figures appeared to him in the pillar. Not far from the 
stairs was a tope, where the Four First Buddhas had sat and 
walked up and down. Beside it was a tank where the 
Buddha had taken bath ; beside this, was a Buddhist 
temple, where the Buddha had gone into samadbi. Beside 
the temple was a large stone platform 50 paces long and 
seven feet high, where the Buddha had walked up and down, 
all his footsteps having the tracery of a lotus flower and 
on both sides of it were small topes erected by Indra and 
Brahma. In front was the place where the Bhikshuni of 
lotus flower colour (C Ittpalavarya), wishing to be the first 
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to see the Buddha on his descent from Heaven, trans¬ 
formed herself into a universal sovereign. At the same time 
Subhuti, sitting meditating on the vanity of things, beheld 
the spiritual body of Buddha. The Jn-ali told UtpaInvar ml 
that she had not been the first to see him, for Subhuti 
contemplating the vanity of things, had preceded her in 
seeing his spiritual body. The Buddha’s exercise-platform 
was enclosed by a wall and had a large tope, to the south 
of which was a tank, the dragon of which protected the 
sacred traces from wanton injury.” 1 

from the above description of the Chinese pilgrim it 
appears that during the 7th centuary, both Buddhism and 
Saivism were flourishing in Sankissa. There were a 
number of big monasteries and temples. The place was 
regarded very sacred. The Maurya emperor ASoka, and 
after him several other kings, erected a number of beautiful 
buildings in the town. 

The present-day Sankissa abounds in sculptural and ter¬ 
racotta remains. The pillar of A$oka, to which the Chinese 
pilgrim has made a reference, has not so far been traced. 
Only its capital, with an elephant’s figure, has been found 
and is preserved near the BisaharI Devi temple. The shin¬ 
ing Mauryan polish on the capital is simply remarkable. 
The Chinese pilgrim thought the figure on the capital to 
be of a lion. But from a close view, one can clearly see 
that it is an elephant having its trunk broken. The capital 
bears decorative patterns of lotus flowers and peepal leaves. 

1 Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwangs Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 
330-334. 
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Close to this capital stands a stone male image (ht. 
3'-7'). The figure is headless and wears a number of orna¬ 
ments. It can be assigned to the second centuary B.C. 

There is a colossal Sivalihga and a railing pillar at San¬ 
kissa. Large number of stone statues, clay figurines, 
scalings, beads and coins disocovercd here arc now 
exhibited in the State Museum, Lucknow, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta and other museums of India. 1 

The mounds at Sankissa have yielded a good number of 
silver and copper punch-marked coins. The tribal coins of 
Pahcala kings and copper coins of Kushana rulers are also 
found here in large quantities. Sankissa remained for a 
pretty long time under the Pahcala rulers, whose capital 
was at Ahicchatra, in the present Bareilly district of 
U. P. Recendy an inscribed brick (size 11" x 6")]was found 
in one of the mounds of Sankissa. This brick bears a 
Brahml inscription of the 2nd cent. B.C. The inscription 
is in two lines and reads as follows :— 

1. Bbadasamasa Savajtvaloke putbagoratbasa 

2. Bhatikaputsa Jethasa Bhagaviputasa. 

The language of the inscription is Prakrit. The in¬ 
scription refers to the donation made by one Jetha, son 
of Bhatika and Bhargavl. 

The present village of Sankissa is situated on a high 
mound. The long chain of other mounds is spread out¬ 
side the village. Its length is 1,500 ft. and breadth 1,000 ft. 
It is called kild (fort) by the people. To the east of village 

1 Some valuable antiquities can be seen in the personal collections 
of Sri Chandrika Prasad Dikshit of Sankissa. 
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Sankissa, at about two furlongs* distance is a place called 
Caukbatutl. Here were found a large number of ancient 
bricks of large size. The land to the right side of Cau- 
kbaijdi is called * Patithtwafi, 9 To its south is the site called 
'NlvJ-ka-fof. 9 There are other sites to the north-east of 
CtUfMjtnjfc which have yielded several valuable antiquities. 
A railing pillar (lit. 2'-9") of the Mathura sand-stone was 
found here. This octagonal pillar belongs to the Buddhist 
railing which was constructed at sankissa in the 1st Cent. 
B.C. 1 

To the north-east of the temple called Terba Mabadeva 
is a pond called ‘ Nagasara ’ (also called TCandhai Tal’). 
The pilgrims who visit Sankissa go round this pond. 
There arc several other places near this pond which arc 
held in high veneration by all religious people. 

Sankissa is sacred to Hindus also. The Saksena sub¬ 
caste of the Hindus regards this place as its original home. 
A large fair is held at Sankissa during the month of Sravana 
(August), in which Hindus of all castes participate and 
worship the image of IMsabarl devl. It appears that there 
was an old statue of this goddess here which has since been 
replaced by a modem one. 

Realising the great importance of Sankissa as a religious 
centre the Government of U. P. has recently constructed a 
good metalled road from the Pakhana railway station to 
Sankissa. A rest house for visitors has also been construct- 

1 For details regarding the ancient sites of Sankissi and their 
archaeological remains see Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. I, pp. 271-279 
and Vol. XI, pp. 22 ff. Also see A. S. L, A. R., 1925-26, p. 110. 

23 
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cd. It is necessary to exhibit a few archaeological finds of 
the site in a suitable building, so that visitors to the place 
may have an idea of the importance of ancient Sankasya. 

4. KUSINAGAR 

Kusinagar, the scene of Gautama Buddha’s pamirvaip /, 
is the other holy place of Buddhism in Uttar Pradesh. 
Cunningham identified it with Kasia in Gorakhpur (now 
in Deoria) district. 1 Smith 2 3 and several other scholars 1 * 
disputed the identification. However, subsequent dis¬ 
coveries at the place, notably that of the large Varinirvam 
image, exactly as noticed by Hiuen-tsang, have proved the 
soundness of Cunningham’s intuition. The site has also 
yielded a large number of terracotta seals bearing the 
legend ‘Sri Mahdparinirvdm-mahdvihdrlydrya bhiksbu - 


1 Cunningham, .'indent Geography of India, p. 493 ; A. S. R., I, 
p. 76 if. Kasia is 32 miles cast from Gorakhpur, 21 miles north from 
Deoria and 13 miles south-west from Padrona, and connected to all of 
them with motorable roads. 

* Vide, J. R. A. S., (1902), p. 139 if; E. H. I. (4th Edn.) p. 167, 
n. 5. His main argument is the impossibility of reconciling the extant 
remains at Kasia with the data furnished by Hiuen-tsang. However, 
it may be pointed out that even at Sarnath, about the identity of which 
there is no doubt, it is difficult to harmonise the Chinese accounts 
with the existing conditions. 

3 Cf. Pargiter, J. R. A. S., (1913), p. 152. Dr. Hoey (J. A. S. J3., 
LXDC, Pt. I, p. 83; LXX, Pt. I, p. 29 ff) identified Kasia with the place 
where Buddha received the Kaxaya or the mendicant’s robe after 
the Great Renunciation. Even Carlleyle, who identified Kasia with 
Kusinagar, had doubts about the origin of its name, which he though 
may have been derived from that of MahakaSyapa (A. S. R., XVI1J, 
pp. 93-4). 
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sanghasya .* Further, the find of a copper-plate with the 
inscription 2 £ Parittirvatiacaitye tamrapatta-iti 9 from the 
stupa behind the Ninwjn Temple, has set the controversy 
at rest. It is also significant that Kasia is the only site in 
India to possess a colossal pari nirvana image of stone in the 
round, although the death of Buddha has ever been a 
favourite theme with the Buddhist artists. 3 

Kusinagar had other names too, viz Kusinara, 4 
Ku$Inagari R and KuSigrama 0 . In an earlier age, long before 
the birth of Buddha, it was named Ku^avati. 7 
1 liuen-tsang has transliterated the name as Kou-sbin-tia-ka- 
/o t which according to him denoted both the city and the 
country, of which it was the capital 8 . The latter is known 
to Indian literature as Mallarattha 9 or Mallarastra. 10 

» A. S. /., A . R., 1905-06, p. 84. 

* Ibid., 1911-12, p. 77. 

3 Cf. Vogel’s comment on Smith’s statement : “-this author, 

while overestimating the value ofFa-hien’s and Hiuen-tsang’s figures 
for distances, underrates the demonstrative power of the colossal 
Nirvana statue” (A. S. A. R., 1904-5, p. 43). 

4 Cf. Digba., II, pp. 109 ; Dlpavamsa, III, 32; Mabh'amia, III, 1. 

5 Divyavadana, pp. 152, 153, 194. 

6 Ibid., p. 208. 

7 Cf. Digba ., II, pp. 146, 170; Jataka, Fausboll, I, p. 392 ; V, p. 
278 . Dipavamia. III and Mahavamsa , I. also mention KuSSvatl as 
an ancient capital of India. 

8 Watters, II, p. 25. 

9 jataka, Fausboll, I, p. 392 ; V, p. 278, 

10 The Mallas were split up into two states with their capitals at 
Kuslnara and Pav£, respectively The former were known as 
Kosinlraka and the latter as Paveyyaki (Digba Nikaja, II, p. 167) ; 
Cf. Mababbarata, VI, 9, 34. 
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The city, when at the height of its glory, measured 
12 yojanas in length and 7 in breadth, 1 but in the seventh 
century A.D. Hiuen-tsang found it only 10 // in circuit." 
It was situated, along an important trade route, on the 
western bank of Hiranyavatl 3 —a position at once of 
commercial and strategic importance. Nearby was 
the great Sdla forest, a part of which was known as Sala- 
vana Upavattana, also Dcvavana and Baliharana-vana. 
Tt was the favourite resort of the Mallas and contained a 
palace or rest-house for their chiefs. 4 

Kusinagar was the capital of a Malla state, one of the 
sixteen Mahajanapadas of India in the days of Buddha and 

1 Digha. II, pp. 146, 170. 

2 Watters, II, pp. 25-6. 

3 Usually identified with Chotl Gandak (A. G. I. p. 495). Bhikshu 
Dharmarakshita thinks that its modern representatives arc the two 
small channels Kusminara and Hirava-ki-nari, in the vicinity of Kasia 
(Kulinagara ka Itibdsa, p. 32). 

Ancient texts also mention the distance between Kusinagar ami 
other important cities in India. It was tint gasyBtdm distant from Pavfi 
(Sumangala-vildsini, II, p. 573), 25 yojanas from Rajagriha (lb., p. 609), 
100 yojanas from Sagala (Jdtaka, Fausboll, V, p. 290), and 12 yojanas 
to the east of the Ember’s Tope of the Mauryas (Giles, 
Travels o/Fa-bian. chap. XXIV). Hiuen-tsang had to travel 700 li 
to reach Varanasi from Kusinagar (Watters, II, p. 46). The lJfc 
gives the distance as 500 li only. 

4 Our authorities are not unanimous with respect to the situation 

of Salavana relative to Kusinagar. The 3 [ahd-parinibban a Salt ant a 
merely says that it was *on the further side of the river Hiranyavatl’ 
(S. B. E., XI, p. 85). Fa-hian places it on the same river to the north 
of the city (Legge, Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, chapter XXIV), 
and Hiuen-tsang 3 or 4 li to the north-west of the capital city, on 
the other side of the Ajitavati (Hiranyavatl) and not far from the 
west bank of the river (Watters, II, p. 28). _ 
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Mahavlra. 1 It had, then, a republican form of govern¬ 
ment. 2 We have several references to the Santhagara 
of the Mallas, where they met to discuss the public affairs. 
It was to their Assembly that Ananda carried the news of 
the impending death of Buddha. Again, we find them 
discussing there how to perform his obsequies in a be¬ 
fitting manner 3 4 5 * 7 . Kautilya, too, classifies the Malla state as 
a Kajasabdopejjlvl Satigba \ Formerly, however, it had been a 
monarchical state, ruled by the kings of Mahasammata 
vamia .* Among them were included such renowned 
sovereings as Okkaka (Ikshvaku), Ku$a and Mahasudas- 
sana. 8 The Dipavamsa (III, 32) also mentions Kusinara 
as the capital of twelve kings, the descendents of Talissara, 
a king of TaksaSila. 

The Mallas figure prominently in the Buddhist and jaina 
texts. They were the Ksatriyas of the Vasistha goira, 1 
and so naturally devoted to manly sports and wresding. 8 
They, however, did not neglect learning either, and their 
young men went to the distant Taksagila for higher educa¬ 
tion. They paid respects to both Mahavlra and Gautama 

1 Vide Ah gut tar a Nikaya, I, 213 ; IV, 252 ; Mabavastu, I, p. 34 ; 
Rhagavati Sutra, XVI, I 

2 Aiajjhima Nikaya, I, p. 231. 

3 Digha Nikaya, II, pp. 147, 159. 

4 Artbaiastra, XI, 1, 6. 

5 Mabavamsa, II. 1 ff. 

8 Dlgba Nikaya, II, pp. 146, 169-96 ; Jataka, Fausboll, I, p. 392 ; 
V, pp. 278 ff. 

7 Cf. Digha Nikaya, II, p. 147. Matin Smriti (X. 22) classifies 
them as Vratya Kshatriyas. 

8 Jataka, Fausboll, II, p. 65. 
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Buddha, the two eminent teachers of ancient India. We 
know from Kalpasutra} how the Mallas and their allies 
celebrated the occasion of the passing away of the former. 
Likewise, their respect for the latter is evidenced 
by the consideration with which they treated his last 
remains. 2 

Buddha had paid several visits toKusinagar prior to his 
death. On one such occasion the Mallas had decided to 
impose a fine on any citizen who failed to receive and es¬ 
cort him to the city. 3 During some of these visits he stayed 
at the Baliharana-vana, where he preached two of the 
Kuslnara suttas* as well as the KJnti suit a} Another 
sutta was preached during his stay at the Upavattana.® 
The Mahdsudassana-suttantd 7 and the Mabasuddassana Jataka 
were also narrated at Kusinagar. 

Kusinagar in the days of Buddha was by no means a city 
of the first rank. Ananda was disappointed at the Master’s 
selection of “this little wattcl and daub town ...this town in 
the midst of the jungle...this branch township” for his pari - 
nirvana. “Lord,” he pleaded, “there are other great cities 
(Mabanagarani) such as‘Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Sakcta, 
Kosambi and Varanasi. Let the Blessed One die in one 

* S. B. £., XXII, p. 266. 

2 Mabd-parinibbana-suttanta, v-vi. 

3 Vide, Vinaya Pi taka, I, p. 247 : 'Yo Bhagavalo paccuggamanam na 
karissati paiicba satam dan do *ti* 

4 Anguttara Nikdya, I, p. 274 f ; V, p. 79 f. 

8 Majjbima Nikdya, II, p. 238 f. 

6 Anguttara Nikdya, II, p. 79. 

7 Digba Nikdya, II, p. 169. 
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of them.” The latter snubbed him : “Say not so, 

Ananda, say not so” and revealed to him the glorious 
past of Kusinagar. 1 

We catch a glimpse of its past greatness in the Maha- 
sudassana-suttanta. During the reign of the cakhivattl 
king Mahasudassana, the ‘conqueror of the four quarters 
of the earth* (caturanto vijitavi) it was the chief of 84,000 

cities {caturasltinagarasabassani . .pamukhani), ‘mighty 

and prosperous.full of people.provided with all 

tilings* and resounding, botii by night and day, with ‘the 
ten cries.* 2 Its defences, too, were perfect. The city was 
surrounded by seven ramparts (sattabi pakdrebi parikkhittd) 
and had four gates (catunnam dvarani). We have also 
got an exaggerated account of its palaces, ponds and 
avenues of sala trees, as well as of the wealth of its rulers. 

Three reasons have been assigned for Buddha’s 
choice of Kusinagar for the last scene of his life, viz., 
(1) it was the proper venue for the preaching of the 
Mahasudassana suttanta , (2) Subhadda, whom he was to 
admit to the Sarigha just before his death, was living there, 
and (3) the Brahmana Drona would be available there to 
solve the problem of his relics. 3 Moreover, it had been the 

1 Dlgha Nikaya, II, pp. 146, 169 ;S. B. E., XI, pp. 99-100 ; 247-48. 

2 The ten cries were those of the elephants, horses, chariots, 
drum, tabor, lute, singing, cymbals, gong and the cry ‘Eat, drink and 
be merry’ (asnatha-pivattha-khadatheti..). They are suggestive of the 
prosperity of the city. Dlgba Nikaya, II, pp. 146-47, 169 ft ; S. B. E., 
XT, pp. 100-01, 248-88. Sudassana Jataka also refers to the encompas¬ 
sing walls of Ku$5vati. 

3 Sumahgala-vilasinJ, II, pp. 573 ff. 
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site of his death in seven previous births and lie beheld no 
other spot ‘where the Tathagata for the eighth time will 
lay aside his body*. 1 

The Master kept his last vassa at VaiSali (modern Basarh 
in Muzaffarpur district, Bihar). There he had a severe 
attack of illness and prophesied that he would pass away 
in three months’ time. 2 Marching through Bhandagama, 
Hatthigama, Ambagama, Jambugama and Bhoganagara, 3 
he arrived at Pava, where he was entertained to his last 
meal by Cunda, the smith ( kam/ndraptitta ). It unfortunate¬ 
ly led to dysentery {lohita-pakkJmndika), but the Tathagata 
continued his journey until he reached the Salavana of 
Kusinagar. There he asked Ananda to spread out his 
robe on the rnancha between the twin sala trees (yamahi 
sdlanam antare) and laid himself down on his right side, 
head to the north, with one leg resting on the other. 4 

Buddha knew that it was the last day of his life, 
and he sent the following message to the Mallas : “This 
day, O Vasetthas, in the last watch of the night, the final 

passing away of the Tathagata will take place.Give 

no occasion to reproach yourselves hereafter saying ‘in our 


1 Digba Nikaja, II, p. 198 ; S. B. E., XI, p. 288. 

2 Digba Nikaja, II, p. 106. 

3 Cf. Mahaparinibbana suttanta, IV, I, 5-6, 13. Bhandagama lias 
not been identified. The rest are represented, respectively, by the ruins 
of Hathikhala near Hathua in Bihar, the village of Amaya, 6 miles to 
the S. W. of Tamkuhi, Jamunahi village, 8 miles to the N. W. of 
Hathikhala, Badraon, 6 miles W. of Amaya and Fazilnagar in Dcoria. 
All these places contain ruins of ancient buildings. Cf. Kusinagara 
ka Itibasa, pp. 17-18. 

* Ibid. % p. 137. 
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own village did the death of our Tathagata take place, 
and we took not the opportunity of visiting the Tathagata 
in his last hours.” 1 With heavy hearts they proceeded to 
the Sala Grove, where Ananda presented them to the 
Master. 11 is last act was the ordination of Subhadda, 
an old parivrajakuiy 120 years of age, reputed for his learn¬ 
ing and held in high esteem by the people of Kusinagar. 
Then after his last exhortation to the assembled brethren, 
he entered into parinirvana on the night of the fullmoon 
day of Vai^akha 2 His last words were:— vayadhamma 
SGHikhdrd, appainadena sampadetba (‘Decay is inherent in 
all component things ; work out your salvation with 
diligence’). 3 

The Mallas made elaborate arrangements for the funeral 
and paid homage to the remains of the Lord for six days 
‘with dancing and hymns and music and with garlands and 
perfumes.’ On the seventh day they carried the body cere¬ 
moniously through the city to their Makutabandbana 
caitya, where it was cremated with full honours due to a 
Cakkavatti.* The bones were collected and deposited 
in the Assembly Hall. Then followed a week of celebra¬ 
tions in honour of the relics. 


1 Digba Nikaya, II, p. 147 ; S. B. E., XI, p. 101. 

2 The traditional date is 543B.C. According to Geiger’s calcula¬ 
tions the parinirvana took place in 483 B.C. 

3 Digba Nikaya, II, p. 156 ; S. B. E., XI, p. 114. According to 
Dipavamia (V, 1) and Mabdvamsa (III, 1-4), there were present on the 
occasion 7,00,000 Bhikshus (Jinaputtas), besides innumerable khattiyas, 
brabmanas, vessas, sudd as and dev as. 

* The last rites were performed in accordance with the instructions 
of Buddha himself, vide Maha par ini bbdna-suttania, V, 10-12. 
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Meanwhile the news of Buddha’s demise had spread 
and there appeared emissaries from the Licchavis of 
Vaisali, Sakyas of Kapilavastu, Bulls of Allakappa, Koliyas 
of Ramagama, Mallas of Pava, king AjataSatru of Magadha 
and a Brahmana of Vethadipa, 1 all claiming a share 
in the holy relics. The Mallas of Kusinagar, who had 
been safeguarding the remains ‘with a lattice work of 

spears and.a rampart of bows,* were determined not to 

part with them. War was imminent. One of the Sanchi 
reliefs shows the seige of Kusinagar by rival claimants. 2 
However, saner counsels prevailed and they agreed with 
the Brahmana Drona that it was not proper to go to war 
for the sake of the relics of one who was the greatest 
apostle of peace. The relics were divided among the eight 
claimants. The same relief at Sanchi shows them departing 
in chariots and on elephants, with their shares borne on the 
heads of the latter. The Mauryas of Pippallvana came late 
and had to content themselves with the ashes. Drona 
retained for himself the vessel use din making the division. 
All of them raised stupas over their shares. An ancient 
relief is believed to portray the dedication of the stupa 
containing Buddha’s relics by the Mallas of Kusinagar. 3 

Kusinagar became an important centre of Buddhist 
pilgrimage, and the stupa built by the Mallas became the 

1 A seal die of the Vethadipa Vihara, with the legend ‘fri-VisM//- 
dvipa-vibdre bbikshu-sahghasya' was found at Kasia (A. S. I., A. R., 
1906-7, p. 61). 

2 Southern gateway, lowest architrave, back view. (Marshall, 
Guide to Sanchi, pp. 53-4, and pi. IV.) 

3 Ibid, p. 63. 
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nucleus of other monuments that rose there in the course 
of centuries. Archaeological excavations have revealed 
how the followers of Sakyamuni, of different ages 
and climes, raised stupas , viharas and caityas , in the 
holy city. 

Unfortunately, Kusinagar’s history gets obscure after the 
death of Buddha. The Alallas succumbed to the rising tide 
of Magadhan imperialism, and their capital sank into 
insignificance. However, the Salavana and the Aiakuta- 
bandhana caitya continued to attract pious Buddhists 
from far and near, who visited the site of parinirvana 
defying all obstacles, human and natural. 

In the third century B.C., when the sage Upagupta 
brought Asoka on pilgrimage to Kusinagar, the site of 
parinirvana was the only object of interest that he could 
show to the royal disciple. The latter donated a lac of 
rupees for the construction of a caitya at the place. 1 At 
the same time, the emperor had the old relic-tower 
opened for the redistribution of the sacred remains into 
84,000 pieces, which were enshrined into as many stupas 
built by him all over his vast empire. 2 Hiuen-tsang 
noticed here three stupas and two pillars ascribed to ASoka. 
Recent excavations, too, have brought to light the remains 
of various buildings of the Mauryan age, as determined 
by the size of their bricks. 

1 ASoka is said to have fainted when he was told that the master 
had passed away on that spot. ( Divyavadana, p. 394). 

5 Asoka’s visit to the stupa of Ramagrama, which he failed to open, 
is represented in a relief at Sanchi (Guide to Sane hi, pp. 50-51). 
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The prosperity of Kusinagar did not last long. In 
the fifth century A.D., Fa-hian noticed ‘the utter ruin and 
desolation of the city andthe district/ but viharas were still 
extant at Kusinagar. He also noticed stupas marking the 
sites of Buddha's parinirvdna , Subhadda's attainment of 
arhatship, the falling of Vajrapani’s mace, as well as the 
places where the Mallas had honoured the body of the Lord 
for a week and where the division of the relics had taken 
place. 1 Two centuries later, Hiucn-tsang, too, found the 
place in more or less the same condition. Plis journey 
from the Embers Tope to Kusinagar lay through a great 
forest, full of wild animals, and infested with robbers and 
hunters. ‘The city walls were in ruins and the towns 

and villages deserted.there were very few inhabitants, 

the interior of the city being a wild waste/ He has not 
mentioned the strength of the monastic establishment at 
Kusinagar, but has left an account of the various monu¬ 
ments that he saw there. These included : (1) the large- 
brick temple, containing an image of the ‘dead' Buddha, 
(2) an ASokan stupa near it, which ‘though in ruins was 
still about 200' high/ (3) a stone pillar in front of it on 
which were recorded the ‘circumstances of Buddha's 
decease/ (4-5) two stupas , near the Varinirvdm Temple, 
commemorating the sacrifices of the Bodhisattva in two of 
his former births, (6) a stupa on the spot where Subhadda 
attained nirvdrn , (7) a stupa marking the site where the 
Vajrapani Yaksa fell in swoon at the death of Buddha, 
(8) a stupa on the spot where the body of the deceased 


1 Giles, The Travels of Fa-hian, Chap. XXIV. 
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Buddha was worshipped by the devas , (9) a stupa to com¬ 
memorate the mourning of Mahamaya, (10) the cremation 
stupa ‘to the north of the city, about 300 paces on the other 
side of the river/ The ground there was ‘still of a yellow- 
ish-black colour, the soil having a mixture of ashes and 
charcoal/ (11) a stupa, besides the above, where Maha- 
kasyapa had paid the last homage to the feet of the Lord, 
(12) an Asokan stupa marking the site of the division of 
the relics and (13) a stone pillar in front of that, recording 
the circumstances of the division. Hiuen-Tsang also 
mentions an Asokan stupa at die site of the house of Cunda, 
hut Dlgha Nifsaya 1 describes him as a resident of Pava. 2 

Carllcylc made an attempt to locate the monuments 
noticed by the Chinese pilgrim, but it is not possible to 
identify every one of them with certainty. The topography 
of Kusinagar has changed considerably since the days of 
Miuen-tsang. The rivers and channels have changed 
courses, the buildings of his days collapsed, with new ones 
arising over the ruins, and many of the smaller mounds have 
been levelled down and brought under the plough. None 
of the pillars mentioned by him has been discovered so far. 

I-tsing, towards the close of the seventh century, found 
Kusinagar in a more flourishing condition. The change 
might have been due to the interest taken by Harsa. 
T-tsing mentions the caitya at the ‘holy place where the 
sala trees turned white like the wings of a crane’ and the 
Pan-da-na ( Makuta-bandham ) monsatery. They attracted 

1 Digba, II, pp. 126 ff. 

2 See Watters , II, pp. 25-45 for an account of Kusinagar as seen 
by Hiuen- tsang. 
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numerous visitors, particularly in the seasons of pilgrimage, 
when the ‘travelling priests’ assembled there ‘by thousands 

.day after day from every quarter.’ The usual strengt li 

of the monastery was a hundred, but in spirng and autumn 
it was ‘sometimes unexpectedly visited by a multitude* 
(of travellers). He records the story how on one occasion 
500 priests suddenly arrived there, but the resident brethren 
had no difficulty in offering them food. I le has also noted 
how the time was regulated in Kusinagar monasteries.' 

The subsequent history of this site is unknown to us,' 1 2 
except that in the llth-12th centuries it owned the sway of a 
feudatory line of Kalacurl rulers. Their genealogy is 
partly preserved in a very fragmentary inscription, dis¬ 
covered by Carlleyle in 1875-6. The name of the king, in 
whose reign it was engraved, as well as the object of it have 
been lost. Nor is there any date in the preserved 
portion. Very probably it recorded the construction 
of the monastery in the ruins of which it was found. 3 
The record, which opens with invocations to Sankara, 
Parvati, Tara and Buddha, throws valuable light on the 
religious toleration in ancient India. To the same spirit 
may also be ascribed the images of Visnu and Canesa, 
that were recovered by the same archaeologist from the 
ruins of this Buddhist site. I-tsing has also referred ro 
the worship of Mahakala, who, according to ‘the ancient 

1 Takakusu, A Record of fix Buddhist Re/iyoii, pp. 29-30, 38-39, 14.3. 

■ According to Chavannes’ Alewo/re Ta-chcng-teng, a disciple of 
Hiucn-tsang, who visited Kusinagar with I-tsing, died there while- 
staying in the Mahdparinirvana Viharu. 

3 E. /., XVIH, pp. 121-37 ; A. S. I., A. R., 1910-11, p. 64. 
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tradition’ belonged to the beings (in the heaven) of the 
Great God (Mahesvara) at Kusinagar and other monaster¬ 
ies. 

The monastic establishments at Kusinagar could not 
escape the iconoclastic zeal of the early Muslim invaders. 
Oarllcylc found, in the course of excavations, unmistakable 
evidence of their wanton destruction ‘by fire and sword.’ 1 
Numerous charred remains found among the debris 
show that some of these monuments had suffered a similar 
catastrophe even earlier, about the fifth century A.D., 
probably in the wake of the Huna invasions. 2 

Kusinagar was deserted and forgotten, so much so that 
even its identity became a matter of controversy. Cun¬ 
ningham in 1860-61 found here two large mounds of 
ruins, respectively known as Matha-Kumrar-kd-Kot and 
Kamabhar-ka-Tila, and a number of lesser mounds inter¬ 
spersed all around. A few years later Carlleyle found the 
whole area overgrown with dense and thorny jungle, and 
he had literally to cut his way through it. Nothing in the 
shape of ruins was visible anywhere. The place, no longer 
protected by its sanctity, fell a prey to the villagers’lust 
for bricks, and some of its holy sites were misappropriated 
for other purposes. On the top of the Cremation Stiipa 
stood the shrine of ‘Ramabhar Bhawani’ and another 
provided the last resting place to a nata. 

1 A. S. R., XVIII, pp. 62-3 ; XXII, p. 21. 

2 Cf. A. S. I., A. R., 1907-8, p. 51 ff. If \vc can believe Hiucn- 
tsang, Kusinagar often suffered from forest conflagrations even in 
the remote past (Waiters, II, pp. 29-30). 
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The remains at Kasia were first described by Buchanan 1 
and Liston 2 but these scholars made no attempt to establish 
the identity of the site. It attracted greater notice after 
the publication of Cunningham’s report and his tentative 
suggestion that it represented the ancient Kusinagar. 11 
His preliminary excavations were followed by those of 
Carlleyle during 1875-77. The Government acquired the 
site in 1893 and scientific excavations were conducted by 
Vogel and Hiranand Sastri, during the cold seasons of 
1904-7 and 1910-12 respectively. 4 5 

These excavations have laid bare a vast assemblage of 
stupas, viharas and caityas built not only close together 
but, not infrequently, one over the other. Of most of them 
only basements remain, resulting in a confused mass of 
brickwork, in which it is not always possible to discern the 
individual monuments. Nor is it always possible, in the 
absence of dated records, to determine their respective ages. 
The Buddhist remains at Kasia have a long history, going 
back to the pariniwaya of Buddha, if not earlier 3 . 

1 Eastern India, II, p. 357. 

2 J-A. S. B., 1837, p. 477. 

8 A. S. R., I, p. 76-85. 

4 For an account of these excavations see Annual Reports of A. S. I. 
for 1904-5, 1905-6, 19C6-7, 1910-11 and 1911-12. Partial excava¬ 
tions were also carried out by Dr. Hoey and some civilian oflicials of 
the district, but no account is available of them. Smith’s description 
of the ruins of Kasia is preserved in /. R. A. S., 1902, pp. 139 ff. It 
was on his recommendation that the U. P. Government sanctioned the 
excavation of the Matba-kunwa ra-ka-kot. 

5 The Maha-parinibbana-suttanta (v. 13) seems to suggest the 
existence of a vihara in Salavana. 
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Subsequently, there had been constant collapse and re¬ 
building, upto 11th or 12th century A.D. The different 
sizes of the bricks used in their construction also 
suggest the same period. But the size of bricks alone is 
not a sufficient criterion for fixing the dates of individual 
structures, because in later buildings bricks obtained from 
the spoils of earlier ones have been freely utilised, it 
would not be possible to describe here all the monuments 
discovered at Kasia, but they unmistakably demonstrate the 
great sanctity attaching to the place in the Buddhist world. 

There were two principal groups of monuments at 
Kusinagar, one associated with the site of Buddha’s 
pariuirvd(/a and the other with that of his cremation. This 
is evident not only from the statements of the Chinese 
pilgrims, but also from the two distinctive types of seals 
found there. The former is represented by the Mdtha- 
Kunivar-kd-Kot and the latter by Rdmabkar-kd-tJld. The 
city proper, according to Cunningham, lay on the site now 
occupied by the vilage of Anirudhwa, to the south-east of 
the Kot. He also identified a mound to the north-east of 
the village with the palace of the Alalia chieftains. 1 Carl- 
lcylc agreed with him, but Vogel held that “the town of 
Kusinagar would have to be sought not at Anirudhwa 
but beyond that place, viz., in the area between Anirudhwa 
and the village of Sisva.” The remains at Anirudhwa, 
according to him, do not reveal the existence of a town, but 
belong to another group of religious monuments. 2 This, 

1 A. S. R., I, p. 82. 

2 A. S. A. R., 19054, p. 77. 
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however, does not agree with the statement of Hiucn- 
tsang who locates the Salavana only about half a mile 
(3 or 4 U) to the north-west of the city. Carlleylc believed 
that the ancient Kusinagar was divided into two parts, 
viz., the city proper and an outer city which constituted 
the monastic area. 1 He noticed traces of the boundary 
walls enclosing the latter. They were partially exposed 
by Vogel, who estimated their total length at 5,000 feet 
enclosing an area of about 36 acres. 2 

The Mdthd-Kmwar-kd-Kot concealed the remains of the 
temple and the stupa , associated with the site of the 
parinirvana of Buddha. The former, as discovered by 
Carlleyle, consisted of a sanctum and an entrance chamber 
or portico. The walls were standing to a certain height, 
but the roof had collapsed. It contained a colossal recum¬ 
bent image of Buddha, about 20' long. The huge 
monolith portrays him lying peacefully on his right side, 
with the head towards the north. The right hand is placed 
under the head, and the left rests on the thigh. The feet 
are placed one over the other. 3 The image is placed on 

1 A. S. R., XVIII, p. 95. 

3 A. S. /., A. R. t 1905-6, pp. 73-4. 

3 The image was discovered in 1877 after digging to the depth 
of about 10'. It was in a terribly smashed up condition, and some 
parts of it were found built into the si'mhasana or buried under it. 
The image also showed traces of earlier repairs. (A. S. R., XVIII 
pp. 57-8 ; XXII, p. 17). 

This image must have been the principal object of veneration at 
Kusinagar. Its replicas, in stone or clay, but smaller in size, were 
also discovered in its ruins. Another colossal image of the dying 
Buddha is seen in cave no. XXVI at Ajanta. 
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a large couch. The stone slab attached to its front part 
shows three persons in mourning, each in a separate 
niche, believed to represent Ananda, Subhadda and Mallika. 
It also contains the following inscription in characters of 
the liftli century A.D. mentioning the names of the donor 
and artist :— 

IhytulharwoytiM mabd-vibani-sva/ftino I hiribahisya Prati/nd 
ceytnu gbttfifa D 'mmnu Mdtbnnnet. 

1 he shrine is later than the image which wholly occupies 
its cclla, leaving little space for circumambulation. It 
is certainly not the earliest building on the spot. The 
excavations have revealed the traces of earlier structures. 1 

The Great Stupa, which stands behind the Parinirvdija 
Temple, but on the same plinth, was also exposed by Carl- 
levle in a very ruinous condition. Its dome had already 
gone, only the neck and the plinth were somewhat pre¬ 
served. It is by no means the first structure raised on the 
site. Excavations have revealed the earlier monuments 
encompassed by it. When Hiranand Sastri dismantled 
the dilapidated top portion, he came upon several carved 
bricks embedded in the masonry of its drum, showing that 
the materials of older buildings had been utilized in its 
construction. Inside the drum was discovered a circular 
chamber, containing a copper vessel covered with an 
inscribed copper plate. It mentions the name of Haribala, 
the donor, as well as the fact of its having been deposited 
in the parinirvdna-caltya. The copper vessel contained sand 
mixed with burnt charcoal, cowries, precious stones, seed 

l C(. Vogel, A. S. /., A. R., 1904-5, pp. 48-9. . 
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pearls and two copper tubes. One of them had ashes, 
pearls, an emerald, a silver coin of Kumaragupta I and a 
silver tube, which contained a gold tube, in which were 
found some brownish substance and two drops of liquid. 
Haribala of the copper-plate inscription is probably identical 
with the donor of the parinirvana image, which has been 
assigned to the fifth century AD. on paleographic grounds. 
This fact, together with the find of a coin of Kumara¬ 
gupta, shows that the upper stupa is a construction of the 
same century. Further down he came upon a small 
stupa, with a niche in which was enshrined a terracotta 
image of Buddha. In its interior were found a small 
earthen pot and some pieces of charcoal, evidently taken 
from the funeral pyre of a celebrated Buddhist. Sastri 
assigns to it a date ‘not much anterior to the main monu¬ 
ment*. 1 

The temple and the stupa described above constitute 
the nucleus of the monuments in the area of Salavana. 
Round them grew a network of shrines and monasteries, 
refectories and rest-houses, and a very large number of 
stiipas, of different shapes and sizes. Most of them were 
votive stupas : a few enshrined the old images of the 
Buddha, while one yielded an urn-like vessel, but without 
any relics. The monasteries are of the usual type, but some 
of them must have been of imposing dimensions and re¬ 
markably solid construction. The thickness of their walls 
indicates that they had more than one storey. A few an¬ 
cient wells, within the monasteries or otherwise, have 


l A. S. I., A. R., 1910-11, pp. 64-5. 
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also been discovered. The ornamental bricks, discovered 
on the site with great profusion, are an indication of the 
artistic merits of Kusinagar monuments. 

The spot of Buddha’s cremation was marked by a 
distinct group of monuments, the most important of which 
was the Alahitd-beindbcwa aiityj. 1 he seals of the convent 
of Mahifd-bdueibiwa have been found at Kasia. One of 
them mentions the name in an abbreviated form as ‘Ban- 
dhana,’ apparently corresponding to ‘ Van-da-mi y of I-tsing. 
This site is represented by the large Rdwabbdra-tild , on the 
western bank of the Ramabhdra lake. This mound was 
thoroughly excavated in search of relics, but none were 
discovered. 

It is not possible to describe here all the monuments 
discovered at Kasia. They suffice to give us an idea of its 
grandeur, and the honour it enjoyed in the Buddhist world 
before the site was desecrated and deserted. Its ruins 
have yielded other valuable finds also, such as images, 
clay seals, votive tablets, utensils, implements and architec¬ 
tural pieces. Several large-sized bricks have been found, 
which, when placed one over the other, form the outlines 
of human figures and other designs. 

A number of stone images, in the round or in relief, 
and terracotta figurines has been discovered. Among 
them the images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas, naturally, 
predominate. One represents Mayadevi, and another, 
probably, Sariputta. The Brahmanical deities represented 
in the finds are Visnu, GaneSa and Garuda. The most 
remarkable of the images are the famous parinirvdw image 
of Buddha, already described, and the mutilated black 
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stone image popularly known as *Matha Kumvar* which 
has lent its name to one of the local mounds. It 
was originally enshrined in the chapel of a monastery 
built during the regime of the Kalacurl princes. 1 Its 
base contains a much defaced inscription in characters 
of 11th or 12th century. Among the terracotta figurines 
there are several representations of animals. Some of the 
stone images arc in red sand-stone. They must have been 
imported from Mathura, as wc find in other Buddhist 
centres also. 

The stone and metal objects of utilitarian value arc 
rather few. The former include millstones, grinding 
slabs, pestles, a large tub and some discs. To the latter 
category belong water vessels, bowls, plates and spoons ; 
articles used in worship, such as bells and incense burners, 
and iron implements like hatchets and knife-blades or 
nails, pegs and hinges. A remarkable find from the main 
stupa was that of gold, silver and copper tubes, which 
contained the relics. 

The paucity of stone and metal objects is more than 
compensated by the abundance of clay objects ; of pottery 
of different types, complete or fragmentary, earthen lamps, 
balls of clay, 2 spindle-whorls and a number of ‘pot-images 
earthenware vessels roughly modelled as human figures, 
the head serving the purpose of a stopper. To the same 
class belongs an object with a crocodile-like mouth. 

1 A. S. I., A. R., 1910-11, p. 64. 

2 Cf. Takakusu, op. at., p. 91, on the use of clay balls in Buddhist 
monasteries. 
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The clay seals of Kasia deserve more than a passing 
notice. A very large number of them has been unearthed. 
They belong to private individuals or to monastic establish¬ 
ments. One is the official seal of a Kumaramatya. Of the 
monastic seals, an overwhelming majority pertains to the 
two important convents of Kusinagar itself, viz., the 
Klabdparinirvdm vihara and the Makutabandbana vihara . 
The earlier varieties of these seals display the characteristic 
symbols of the two vihdras , namely, the coffin of Buddha 
between the twin sala trees, and a flaming funeral pyre, 
respectively, the legends being c $rl-Mahdparimrvdna-maha- 
viharlydrya-bhiksu-sanghasya 11 and ‘Sri-Makutabandhaiia- 
sarigha .* On the latter specimens their special symbols 
are replaced by the wheel-and-deer emblem, which 
originally belonged to the Sarnath convent but was 
ultimately adopted as a general symbol of the Buddhist 
community. Other seals belong to the convents of Eranda 
and Vishnudvipa. Certain seal dies contain the interesting 
legend c Ary-asta-vriddkai’ probably referring to the eight 
holy places where the relics of Buddha were originally 
enshrined. 

Votive clay tablets, too, have been found in consider¬ 
able numbers. On them is inscribed the Buddhist Formula 
of the Faith ( Dbamma pariyaya) either alone or along with 
the representations of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. On 

1 The legend slighdy differs on different specimens, variant 
readings being ‘SrI-ft fakaparinirvana-vihare bhikfu satigbasya' 
'Sri-ftiahaparinirvana-vihariyarya-bbiksu sahghasya / etc. One specimen 
reads ‘ SrJ-Bandbana-mabavibare-arja-bhikfu satigbasya .’ 
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certain specimens we notice an emaciated human being* 
cither standing or sitting in dbyana-wudrd—^tobMx 
representing Buddha performing austerities at Bodh- 
gaya. Similar images have been discovered in Gandhara 
region also, one of the finest examples being in the collec¬ 
tion of Lahore Museum. 1 One of the tablets recovered by 
Carlleylc represents three stupas in a row. 

Kusinagar has yielded very few coins. The earliest 
arc the four copper coins of Kadphiscs II and eight ol 
Kaniskal. Others include a gold coin of Candragupta 11 
(Archer type), silver coins of Satrap Damascna and Kumara- 
gupta I (Peacock type) and one copper coin of Jayagupta. 
But the site has proved rich in epigraphic records. Un¬ 
fortunately none of them is dated, but they undoubtedly 
range over a wide period, as indicated by the characters 
used in them. In addition to the very large number of 
inscriptions on seals and votive tablets, there arc a few on 
the images recovered from the ruins. The most notable is 
the record on the parimrvdtja image itself, already noticed. 
The name of its architect, Dinna, also occurs on the pe¬ 
destal of another image, which was the gift of Bhadanta 
Suvira.* Likewise the name of its donor, Haribala, also 
occurs on a copper-plate found inside the Main Stupa. 
On it is written in black ink (only the first line is 
engraved) a Nidatia sutra in Sanskrit. The concluding part 
reads ‘ Deyadbarmqyam atieka vibara svamino Haribalasya . 


1 ’Lahore Museum Guide, pi. V. 

1 The inscription reads *Deya dbarmoyam Sahja bhikfoh (r) Bhadanta 
Suvirasja kritir Dinnasya', A. S. J., A. R., 1906-7, p. 62. 
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nirvana-caitye t&mra-patta iti.* 1 Another copper-plate con¬ 
tains the Buddhist creed in three lines. There is only one 
inscription of historical value and that too is, unfortunate¬ 
ly, fragmentary. It is inscribed on a stone slab, now pre¬ 
served in Lucknow Museum, and refers to a line of Kala- 
curi princes, probably ruling at Kusinagar in a feudatory 
capacity. 2 

Other finds include precious stones, pearls, cornelian 
beads, cowries and an ivory die. However, the objects 
recovered from the ruins of Kasia are far less in number 
and significance than the long history and importance of the 
site would lead us to expect. This paucity of finds, parti¬ 
cularly from the upper strata, has led some archaeologists 
to believe that the monastic establishments at Kusinagar 
had not met with ‘a violent end, but gradually fell into ruin, 
so that any objects of value which they may have contained 
had been removed long before the site became buried and 
covered by forest.' 3 

Happily Kusinagar is pulsating with life once again. 
1 1 owes its renovation largely to the efforts of the late 
Bhikshu Mahavlra, who lived here from 1890 to 1920. 
His work has been continued by the Burmese monk, 
Maha-thera Chandramani. With the assistance of pious 
donors, notably U-Po-Kya of Burma and Sri Khee-Zarhee 
of Chittagong, they have not only repaird and restored the 
ancient monuments, but have also raised new viharas. 


» 


1 A. S. L, A. R., 1910-11, p. 77. 

2 E.XVIII, pp. 121-37. 

3 A. S. L, A. R., 1904-5, p. 45; Ibid, 1910-11, pp. 68-69. 
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caityas and rest-houses. The Parinirvaiia Temple restored 
by Carlleyle has been thoroughly renovated and the colossal 
image of Buddha enshrined therein has been covered 
all over with gold leaves by Burmese pilgrims. A new 
temple was constructed in 1926 for the old image of the 
Lord, locally known as 4 Mdtbd-kumvar-kJ-mnrti* and the 
Pari nirvana Stupa was restored the next year. At present it 
is 75' high and has a circumference of 165' at the base. 
The whole edifice was pasted over with gold leaves in the 
fashion of important pagodas in Burma. The New vibdru 
was completed in 1902. Among the rest-houses, the 
Ary a Vihdra built by the Birlas in 1934 is a commodious 
building. The annual fair on the occasion of the 
birth anniversary of Buddha, instituted by Maha-thcra 
Chandramani, has become very popular and attracts numer¬ 
ous visitors. It is also gratifying that Kusinagar, with its 
schools, colleges and libraries, is fast developing into a 
great centre of learning. 


5. SrAVASTI 


Sravasti has been identified with Sahet-Mahct, in the 
Gonda-Bahraich districts and is reached by a pacca motor- 
able road from Balrampur station on the North-Eastern 
railway. 1 

Sravasti ( Pali Savatthi ) was the capital of ancient Kosala. 
According to the I T shrtn P//rd//a 2 it was founded by $ra- 


'From Balrampur, Sahct is about 10 miles. Its distance from 
Bahraich is 29 miles. 

3 II, 4. 
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vasta, a king of the Solar race. Rama, the king of Ayodhya 
made his son Lava, the ruler of Sravastl. 

In the Buddhist and Jaina literature numerous references 
arc found to this town. In the Pali texts the nomenclature 
SavatthI has been thus explained ‘ i Sabbamettha atthiti 
Smittbi i.c., the town where each and every article is 
available is called SavatthI. 1 ‘Sahet* is the corrupt form of 
Sravastl. 

During the time of Buddha, Kosala was one of the six¬ 
teen great kingdoms ( Mahdjanapadas ) of northern India 
and Sravastl was counted among the six big towns, the 
live others being Campa, Rajagrha, Saketa, KausambI 
and Varanasi. Sravastl was famous for its rich merchants, 
who possessed fabulous wealth. A number of big and 
small industries were flourishing in the town. Being situat¬ 
ed on the main trade routes, Sravastl had become a large 
centre of imports and exports. 

King Prasenajit (Pasenadi) of Kosala was the contem¬ 
porary of Buddha. His name is mentioned, time and again, 
in the Buddhist literature. When Buddha was staying at 
Rajagrha, king Prasenajit went to him to pay his homage. 
Buddha preached to him the ‘Kumara drstanta sutra. ’ 

In the Buddhist works we read about the interesting 
story of prince Jeta, the son of Prasenajit. At that time a 
very rich merchant ( Mabdsettbi ) Sudatta, also called Anatha- 

1 Cf. Vapailchasudani( I, p. 59 ), where a similar explanation for thf 
name occurs —“Yam foReba m anus Sana m upabhogaparibbogam sabbam ettha 
atthiti Savaltbi. Satlba Sawayoge eba 'kirn bbandam at tbitt' pucchite 
tabbam atthiti vachanamupadaya SavatthI .” 
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pindika, was living in St avast!. He had become a Buddhist. 
It was his ardent desire to construct near Sravasti 
a unique resorting place for Buddha. He selected the 
garden owned by prince Jeta as the best place for this. 
The garden (Jctavana) was about a mile to the south of the 
town. Sudatta made a request to the prince for the land. 
The prince, however, agreed to sell his garden on the 
condition that the merchant should cover the required land 
with gold coins. Sudatta was prepared for this. Gold 
coins were soon brought on bullock carts and were spread 
on the ground. The garden thus cost the purchaser 
eighteen crores of rupees. When the prince came to know 
about the sacred cause for which this land was purchased, 
he donated the whole amount of 18 crores, and also the 
money obtained as sale proceeds of trees, to the Buddhist 
establishment and built a palatial building on the premises 
of the garden. 

Sudatta constructed a big monastery called Jc/avana- 
vibara , which was completed under the supervision of 
Sariputta, the venerable disciple of Buddha. This Vihara 
was duly presented to Buddha, who resided in the Gandba- 
kr/tl of the vihara. The names of other kutls were Karen 
kitti , Kosnmba kutl , Candanamald and Salalaghara, the last 
being made by king Prasenajit. The other buildings were 
constructed by Sudatta. 

Buddha so much liked the Jetavana that he spent here 
no less than 25 Varsas preaching to Bhikkhus, laymen and 
women. Several sutras and 416 of the Jataka stories were 
told by Buddha while residing here. The Jetavana vihara 
attracted people in large numbers from far and near. 
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Several hundreds of Buddhist monks were living in this 
monastery. 

The other two important vibaras were Purvarama 
(Ptibbarama ) and Kajakdrama. The first was built by 
Vigakha, the rich lady disciple of Buddha. This monaster)' 
was double-storeyed and had several big rooms, costly 
adorned, it was built under the supervision of Mogga- 
layana. The other monastery called Rajakarama was 
constructed under the orders of king Prasenajit for the 
residence of Buddhist nuns. Sumana, the king’s sister, 
was the leader of these BhikkfwnJs. 

There was another place at Sravasti called ‘Mallikarama,’ 
which was probably donated by Mallika, the chief queen of 
Prasenajit. 

Dcvadatta, the cousin brother of Buddha, made several 
attempts on Buddha’s life, when the latter was residing at 
Sravastl. But Devadatta failed in his attempts and even¬ 
tually died here. 

Vidudabha, son of Prasenajit, was also anti-Buddha. 
His mother was the daughter of a maid-servant of Sakya 
Mahanaman. Vidudabha was so much enimical to the 
Sakyas that he orderd their massacre en n/ass. 

After the death of Buddha, his disciples, Ananda, 
Kumara, KaSyapa and others, continued Buddha’s 
mission in Sravastl and other places of Kosala. During 
the time of A£oka, Jetavana had become famous for its 
sanctity. A§oka made a religious tour of several sacred 
places including Jetavana , Here he worshipped the four 
Stupas which had been built in honour of Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Maha-Ka$yapa and Ananda respectively. 
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From the Buddhist work Mabdvawscj, we learn that during 
the reign of Dutthagamini, the king of Ceylon, a party of 
one thousand Buddhist monks, under the leadership of 
Mahathera Piyadassi, visited Ceylon. 

In the stone railings of Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya several 
carved slabs depict the main events of Buddha’s life. The 
event of the purchase of Jctavana by Sudatta is specially 
interesting. On a stone slab we sec the coins being spread 
on the ground. Cart-loads of coins arc also seen nearby. 
A man holding Ka/mnidahi is standing and the people are 
looking at in great amazement. Other stone pieces exhibit 
the worship of Buddha’s sacred symbols, Prascnajit’s visit 
to Buddha and the like events. 

During the Kushana period, Sravasti was a growing 
town of northern India. A colossal Bodhisattva statue was 
discovered here by Cunningham. It was donated by the 
Buddhist monk Bala and was carved by an artist of 
Mathura. From the Brahmi inscription incised on this 
statue, we know that the Sarvastivddins had become pre¬ 
dominant at Jetavana in the first century A.D. This, to 
some extent, was the case with Saranath and Mathura 
also, where Bodhisattva images donated by the same 
monk Bala have been found. 

After the Kushana period, began the decline of Sra- 
vastl. When Fa-hian visited Sravasti in early 5th century 
A.D., he found that there were only 200 families living. 
New Hindu temples had been built on the sites of old 
vihdras. The town, once so prosperous, now gave a 
deserted appearance. To the south of the town was the 
Jetavana vihara, which drew the attention of this pilgrim. 
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He says that this vihara was still an important centre. 
There were several ponds of clear water and in the garden 
were growing flowers of various hues. He has also 
written that the seven-storied building of Jetavana was 
destroyed due to sudden Arc. He has mentioned the 
famous sandal image of Buddha, which was still seen in 
Sravastl. The other monasteries, besides Jetavana, were 
almost totally deserted. There was nobody living in the 
Vmvarama {Vnbbdramd) vihara built by Visakha. 

In the 7th century A.D., when Hiuen-tsang came to 
Sravastl he found that the town had lost its past glory. 
The city-wall was about 20 li (3 miles) in circuit. The 
number of residents had been diminished. Aldiough 
there were several Buddhist S augbdrawas, very few people 
were living in them. The number of Hindu temples was 
about 100, with a large number of followers. Hiuen- 
tsang has referred to the dilapidated monuments of 
Sravastl. These included several stupas, vihdras and a 
portion of the palace of king Prasenajit. He has also 
described the Jetavana monastery, which was a mile to the 
south of the town. Near the eastern entrance stood two 
ASokan columns, each 75 ft. high. The western pillar was 
surmounted by a cakra and the eastern one by the figure 
of a bull. Hiuen-tsang has also described several damaged 
stupas. About half a mile north-west of Jetavana was a 
forest called Andhavana , where several votive stupas and 
inscriptions were seen. 

Some epigraphs of the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. 
have been discovered at Sravastl, showing that Jetavana 
was still a Buddhist centre. The monks continued to 
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live here till the 12th cent. A.D. under the patronage of 
the Kanauj emperors. 

Thus we find that from the Buddha’s time right upto 
1200 A.D. Sravasti was famous as a great Buddhist centre 
of northern India. After the 12th century, we get no 
definite account of Sravasti. It appears that the Buddhist 
monks soon left Jetavana due to adverse political circum¬ 
stances and this place was totally deserted. 

During the last century attention of several western 
scholars was diverted to Sravasti. In the year 1863 General 
Cunningham excavated some mounds of Sahet and Alahet. 
He identified this site with the ancient Sravasti. In course 
of digging at Sahet he found the colossal Bodhisattva 
statue donated by Bhikshu Bala. The spot where it was 
found was identified by Cunningham with the site of 
Kosamba-kuti. In the year 1876 he resumed excavations 
and obtained the remains of no less than 16 stupas and other 
ancient buildings. He identified the building north of 
Kosan/ba kutl with Gandba-kutl , which was hallowed by the 
constant stay of Lord Buddha. 1 

In the year 1875-76 Dr. Hoey conducted excavations at 
Alahet with the financial aid of the Balrampur State. The 
site yielded several statues of Jaina Tirthankaras, besides 
other remains. Sravasti was a great Jaina centre 
during the medieval period. Dr. Hoey continued the 
work during 1884-85 also and brought to light remains of 
no less than 34 ancient buildings. The antiquities dis¬ 
covered here, including inscriptions, statues, clay seals 


1 Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. I, pp. 330 ff; Vol. XI, pp. 78 ff. 
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and coins, were transferred to the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. 1 2 

The Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India conducted excavations at Sahct-Mahct during 1907-8 
and 1910-11. From the site of Mahct more than 300 
terracotta figurines of the Gupta period were obtained. 
On some of these are carved interesting scenes from the 
Rtiwdyayti and the Pnrdnas.- 

The modern Sahct-Mahct has become a great pilgrim- 
centre. Necessary arrangements have been made by the 
Central and State Governments for visitors, who are 
expected to come to Sravasti in large numbers on 
the occasion of the 2500th anniversary of Lord Buddha. 
The road from Balarampur to Sahct has been tarred and 
extended upt< > ,\ 1 ahet. A tube-well has also been construc- 
ed for the visitors. The waiting room at Balarampur 
railway station has been made more commodious. There 
is already a Jaina Dharma$ala in Sravasti. The U. P. 
Government lias also made suitable arrangements for lodg¬ 
ing of visitors at the site. 


1 W. Hoey, Set Maket, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Vol. 61, part i (1892), pp. 1-64. 

2 For a detailed account of these excavations see A. S. I., A. R., 
1907-08, pp. 81 ff; 1910-11, pp. 1 ff. 
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CUAP'IKR XVI 


BUDDHTST ART 

npHE history of Buddhist art really commence* fr > n 

* the time of Asoka, the Maurya emperor. Through 
the efforts of Asoka, Buddhism became a popular religion 
of India. He utilized all suitable means for the propaga¬ 
tion of Buddhism, and art and architecture were no 
exceptions. 

The ASokan pillars are permanent monuments of per¬ 
fect beauty. In Uttar Pradesh these pillars have been found, 
in complete or broken form, at Samath, Kau^ambi, Allah¬ 
abad and Sankissa. Two such pillars are also in the Nepal 
territory, one at Lumbini and the other at Nigliva. All 
these are made of the Chunar sandstone, which was so much 
liked by ASoka. The pillars arc in two parts—the lowet- 
shaft or column and the upper capital. Both of them bear 
a fine polish on their surface. 1 

The lower columns are round tapering shafts, weighing 
about fifty tons and having an average height of 40 to 50 
feet. The upper capital consists of five component parts— 

1 This unique A$okan polish is not found in the latter art. It 
misled some scholars, who thought that the pillars were metallic. 
According to another view it is vajraltpa , a high powered chemical. 
But more probably this peculiar softness is due to extensive rubbing 
of the stone. Cf. Rai Krishna Dasa, Bharatiya MftrtikalS (Banaras, 
Samvat 1996), p. 24. The contention that the idea of this polish was 
imported from Persia or Greece does nor seem plausible. 
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(1) Single or double-headed line, which is just above the 
shaft, (2) the bell-shaped lotus, (3) the necking, (4) the 
round or square abacus adorned with figures and (5) one or 
more animals above the abacus. All these components arc 
tastefully done. Of special interest are the animal figures. 
The capitals at Allahabad and Kampurva bear the figures 
of a bull, while the one at Sankissa has an elephant having 
its trunk broken. The pillar at Luinbini is said to have been 
surmounted by the figure of a horse. 

The Sarnath capital is the most perfect and artistic. 
On its abacus arc carved, in bold relief, the figures of a lion, 
a bull, a horse and an elephant. 1 Over the abacus are seen 
four half figures of stately lions. They once supported 
the Wheel of Law (Dharmti cakra), parts of which have 
been discovered at Sarnath. 2 The treatment of the animal 
figures is remarkably naturalistic, exquisite and bold. 
Every minute detail has been well-attended to. The eyes 
of the four lion figures of the Sarnath capital were formerly 
beset with precious stones, which arc now lost. The Sar¬ 
nath Lion-Capital, undoubtedly, represents the best that 
is in Indian art. 3 The Mauryan plastic art ranks high 
for its simplicity, naturalism and majestic grace. 

1 These four animals are associated with Buddha. They also 
probably symbolize the Four Quartets ( Caturdik ), to which the Bud¬ 
dhist Community ( Saiigha ) belonged. On the abacus the four animals 
are seperated from each other by wheels ( Cakras ). 

2 The diameter of this wheel was 2' 9". 

3 On the imitation of this capital similar capitals were prepared 
at Mathura, Sanchi and other places. But artistically they arc much 
Inferior to the Asokan capital. 
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The question of Persian or Hellenistic influence on the 
Maury an art has been much discussed. Here it is not pos¬ 
sible to go into details. It is no doubt true that there arc a 
number of decorative motifs 1 in the Mauryan and later art, 
which arc also found in the art of Sumer, Assyria, Persia and 
Greece. Most of the western writers on Indian art ascribed 
these motifs purely to Persian or Hellenistic influences. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has dealt with this topic in some detail 2 
and has arrived at the conclusion that India was not an 
isolated country; it had very old trade relations with the 
countries of Western Asia and Europe. It was, therefore, 
but natural that the ancient art was “the common inheritance 
of Europe and Asia alike, and its various forms, as they 

occur in India or elsewhere at various periods,.arc 

to be regarded as cognates rather than as borrowings.” 3 

WORSHIP OF SYMBOLS 

From the time of Asoka right up to the end of the 1st 
century B.C. we do not get any image of Buddha. His 
worship in the anthropomorphic form had not yet been 
evolved. Some symbols were, however, selected for the 
purpose. The chief symbols were Dharma-cakra (Wheel), 

1 e.g., Winged lions or bulls, centaurs, griffons, tritons, animals 
in various poses, the sun-car with horses, the bay wreath and mural 
crown, altar, the tree of life, rosette and petal-moulding, acanthus, 
reel and bead etc. Sec A. K. Coomaraswamy, Histoy of Indian and 
Indonesian Art (London, 1927), p. 11 ff. 

8 Coomaraswamy, ibid., pp. 11-14; Cf. also Stella Kramrisch, 
Indian Sculpture (Calcutta, 1933), pp. 11-12. 

3 Coomaraswamy, ibid., p. 14. Besides the Asokan Sculptures, 
we have several colossal Yaksa images from Mathura, Patna, Didar- 
ganj etc., which are purely indegenous. 
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Bodbi Tree, Stupa,, Ustjlsa ( turban ) and the Bbiksa-patra 
(Begging-Bowl of Buddha). The teaching of the First 
Sermons by Buddha at Sarnath were indicated by means of a 
Cub'd and the new Dbawwa was embodied in the Dhammi 
cakbippabbatlana Sulla. I n the later plastic art of India also 
the cakxa is prominent. A number of sculptures have been 
found in which Buddha is shown turning the Wheel of 
1 .aw (Dbantwa cakra). The sacred papal tree at Bodh- 
gaya, under which Buddha obtained the Supreme Know¬ 
ledge, was called Bodbi Vrksa. This tree also occurs as a 
sacred symbol in the early art. It is often shown enclosed 
within a railing (ved/bl). The third main symbol was the 
stupa. The body-relics of Buddha and his disciples were kept 
under the stupas and therefore the stupa became a symbol 
of worship. Similarly, the Usalsba (turban) and Patra 
(bowl) of Buddha were also worshipped. 

In a number of early sculptures at Sanchi, Bharhut and 
Bodhgaya we find the worship of the above symbols. 
In the two important Buddhist art-centres of Uttar Pradesh, 
viz., Sarnath and Mathura, we find several sculptures of 
the pre-Kushana date bearing the sacred symbols. The 
image of Buddha is conspicuous by its absence till the 
beginning of the first century A.D. The obvious reason 
for the absence of the image is that during Atoka’s time and 
afterwards the Theravadins were predominant in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. They did not believe in the image-worship and 
instead paid their homage to various symbols or monuments. 
They had a number of their branches— Vibhajyavadins, 
Sarvastivadins etc.—spread all over northern India. There 
was another school viz., of the MahasamghikasQA'iki ay an i st s), 
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who held the opposite view. According to these latter, 
the anthropomorphic form of Buddha was essential. In 
the beginning they had a limited number of followers and 
were not powerful enough to assert themselves. It, there¬ 
fore, took some time before they could succeed over their 
antagonists. An inscribed capital 1 of a pillar has been dis¬ 
covered at Mathura. From the KbarostbJ inscriptions 
on it we know that during the time of the Saka Kshatra- 
pas Rajuvula and his son Sodasa (1st century B.C.), the 
Sarvastivadins were very powerful at Mathura. They 
often used to contest the Mahasangbikas. Once the 
Sarvastivadins had to call an eminent scholar from Nagara 
(in the Jalalabad dist. of Afghanistan) to give defeat to the 
Mahasangbikas in a religious disputation. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE BUDDHA IMAGE 

The worship of Buddha in the human form could not be 
postponed for long. In the Suriga period, strong currents 
of devotion (Bbakfi) had affected the life and thought of the 
people. Even some foreigners were becoming devotees of 
Visnu, Siva and other gods. The example of the Greek 
ambassador called Heliodorus is well known. During 
the reign of the Indo-Greek ruler Antialkidcs, Heliodorus, 
who calls himself a Bhagavata (devotee of Visnu), 
came to VidiSa and erected there zgarn<Ja-dhvaja in honour 
of Visnu. The images of the Hindu and Jaina gods 2 were 

1 This important capital is now in the British Museum, London. 
A plaster cast of it is exhibited in the Mathura Museum. 

* An image of Balarama belonging to the 2nd Century B.C. has 
been found in Mathura (now in Lucknow Museum, no. G. 215). 
The pre-Kushana Jaina images are also known in the Mathura art. 
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made during the Suriga period. Buddhism also could not 
keep itself aloof from these religious currents. The 
Buddhists thought it imminent to present Buddha in the 
anthropomorphic form, for otherwise they could not make 
much headway to popularise their religion. 

The reign of the Kushana rulers proved very con¬ 
ducive to the growth of Buddhist art. Kaniska, the great 
Kushana monarch (78-101 A.D.) was not only a staunch 
Buddhist but also a lover of art. The artists of Mathura 
found in him a great patron. Soon Mathura became a 
great centre of Buddhist religion and art and hundreds of 
statues related to different religions were carved here. 
From the inscriptions of the Kushana period found 
in Mathura and other places we know that during 
the reign of Kaniska and his successors numerous 
Buddhist stupas , caityas and viharas were constructed. 
Besides, several pnnjaialas, Pushkaripls and wells were 
also donated by the ruling princes, officers and the public. 
The demand for Mathura art was so great that statues made 
here were exported to far-off places in India. 1 

BODHISATTVA AND BUDDHA 

The early statues of Bodhisattva and Buddha belong 
to the beginning of the reign of Kaniska. They are 
usually colossal in size and are found in two postures— 
one standing and the other seated in the meditation attitude 

1 Statues of the Mathura School of art, mostly Buddhist, have been 
found in Taksasila, Sanchi, Kausambi, Sravasti, Sarnath and several 
other places. 
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(dhyana tundra). Before the attainment of the Supreme 
Knowledge, Buddha was designated as Bodhisattva. 
The difference between these two is this : Bodhisattva is 
shown in the form of a prince wearing various ornaments, 
such as crown, torque and armlets. Buddha is without all 
these worldly signs and wears only the under and upper 
garments. The head of Buddha is embossed with the bump 
of hair (jatajnta ) called usnlsa, which is indicative of his 
enlightenment. The Mahayanists believe that the Ta/btluti/ti 
is born on this earth in the form of Bodhisattva for the 
good of the living beings. At the end of his life he attains 
Buddhahood, i.c., nirvana. This idea of the Mahayanists has 
much in common with the incarnation theory of the 
Bhagavata cult. The Buddhists also believe that before 
Gautama, there had been several other Buddhas. This belief 
was current in the days of ASoka and also after him. Asoka 
repaired the Stupa which had been built before him in 
honour of Kanakamuni Buddha. To indicate this he 
erected an inscribed pillar at Nigliva in the Nepal Tcrai. 
Kanakamuni had preceded Gautama as Buddha. 

MATHURA SCHOOL 

The Buddhist art of Mathura is of unusual interest. 
The Buddha and Bodhisattva statues of the early Kushana 
period are colossal in size. 1 They are usually carved in the 
round, so that they can be seen from all the sides. This 
was a characteristic feature of the early statues of Mathura. 

1 No moustaches and beard are usually shown in the Mathura 
images, as is the case with the Gandhara art. 
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The meditation attitude (dJjyd/ia »iudra) of a Yogi is also found 
in many of these images. 1 

Now the question arises about the origin of the Buddha 
image. This has been a much discussed problem during the 
last many years. According to the one view the image of 
Buddha was lirst made in the Gandhara art of the north¬ 
western India. The other view gives credit for this to the 
Mathura School. The supporters of the first view are 
Toucher, Vincent Smith, John Marshall, etc. These scholars 
are of the opinion that the Gandhara style is essential¬ 
ly 1 lellcnistic and is responsible for making a start in the 
statue of Buddha. They also think that the Mathura 
School of art is indebted to the Gandhara art for borrowing 
the Buddha image and the new art technique. 

1 he supporters of the second theory are Coomaraswamy, 
Havcll, Jayaswal and several other scholars. In their 
opinion the subject matter and the essential elements of 
Indian art (which existed much before the Kushanas) 
were imported to Gandhara during the Kushana period. 
According to these scholars the formation of the early 
Buddha images in the Yogic form is purely Indian and there 
is nothing n it of foreign influence. The Mathura school 
of art was in existence before the rise of the Kushanas 
and it was growing contemporaneously with the indigenous 
art of Sanchi and Bharhut. The sculptures of the Suriga 
and early Kushana periods at Mathura are more akin 

1 Several such statues are exhibited in the Mathura Museum. 
The colossal Bodhisattva images donated by Bhiksu Bala, obtained 
at Sa math and SravastJ, also indicate the same features. 
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to the archaic Yaksa statues 1 2 and to the numerous remains 
found at Sanchi and Bharhut. This latter sytlc of art is 
essentially different from the realistic style of Gandhara. 
The statues of the Mathura Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
posed in the dhydna mttdrd belong to that art tradition which 
we find in the Indian literature and art beginning from 
Mohcnjodaro to the early Jaina images. Taking all these 
facts into consideration it cannot he accepted that the 
Mathura school of sculpture hears a stamp of the Gandhara 
style. There arc, no doubt, a few statues in the Mathura art 
closely allied to the Gandhara images, hut they can be taken 
as exceptions. The mutual assimilation between the two 
art-currents, flowing simultaneously, is but natural. 

The heads of the Mathura Buddha statues of the Kushana 
period are generally shaven. In the Gupta art curly hair 
with the usnisa are shown. In the centre of the forehead 
is often seen a round mark called * firm.* It is sometimes 
in the form of a miniature pit, beset with precious jewel.- 

POSTURES (MUDRAV) 

The Bodhisattva and Buddha statues often exhibit 
various attitudes or mttdras through the hands. In the 
Mathura school of art the followkng tundras arc found— 

1 The archaic Yaksa statues in the Mathura art have been found 
from Parkham and other villages of the Mathura dist.( Of. C. 1. in 
the Mathura Museum). There is a well-preserved Yaksa image at 
Jhmga-ka-Nagla in the Bharatpur dist. of Rajasthan. 

2 In the Mathura Museum arc exhibited some well-preserved 
Buddha and Bodhisattva images (See nos. A. 1, A. 2, A. 40 and 27 )H) 
In the Museums at Lucknow, Sarnath, Allahabad and in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta there arc some rare Buddha and Bodhisattva images 
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1. Dbydtta tundra (Meditation Attitude)—seated in the 

Padt/tasatta, having placed the right hand over 
the left. 

2. . \bbaya tnndrd (Protection Attitudc)-The right hand 

is raised up to the right shoulder and held in 
the form of bestowing protection. 

3. Wbntttisparsa tnndrd ('Pouching the Earth)—In this 

pose Buddha is seated in meditation and touches 
the earth with his right hand. This marks the 
event at Bodhgaya, where Buddha is believed 
to have invoked the Mother Earth as witness 
after his victory over Mara. 

4. Dbartnaebakra Pravartana tnndrd (Turning the 

W heel of Law)—The fingers of the right hand 
arc placed over those of the left hand indicating 
turning of a wheel. 

Besides, there is a fifth mttdrd\ called the Varada 
rttudra (granting of a boon). In this posture the right hand 
of Buddha hangs in such a way as if he were granting 
a boon. This rttudra is not found in the Mathura art. 

EVENTS OF BUDDHA’S LIFE 

The main events of Buddha's life arc found carved in the 
Mathura sculptures. These are —His Birth at Lumbini, 
Enlightenment at Bodhgaya, Turning of the Wheel at 
Sarnath and the Death ( mahdparinirvana) at Kuftnagar. 


of the Mathura style. Recently two Buddha statues of very fine work¬ 
manship of the Mathura School have been found at Ahicchatra. 
One of these bears a Brahmx inscription. 
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Besides these four, we also get the representations of the 
following events—Bathing of the child by the Nagas, 
Indra’s homage to Buddha in the Indrasila cave. Descent 
of Buddha from heaven, offering of the begging bowls 
to Buddha by the Lokapalas. 

THE JATAKA STORIES 

The previous birth-stories of Buddha arc called Jdtaka:' 
In the Mathura art the Jdtaka stories depicted arc— 
Kaccbapa Jdtaka, Uluka Jdtaka, VydgbrJ Jdtaka, Vtssaniara 
Jdtaka, Romaha Jdtaka, Sutasoma Jdtaka , etc. These 
interesting stories were the favourite subjects with the 
Mathura artists. 

RAILING PILLARS ( VEDIKA-STAMBJJA ) 

The railing pillars of Mathura occupy a unique place in 
the Buddhist art of Mathura. They arc important for the 
study of various phases of the social life in the Kush ana 
period. Most of these pillars depict women in joyful moods. 
The women wear a number of ornaments. Some of them 
are shown in the posture of Sdlabbanjikds (breaking the 
tree), holding branch of tree and placing one of their feet at 
the stem of the tree (cf. M. M. No. 2325). On one pillar a 
woman is playing with the ball (No. J. 61), on another she 
is plucking flowers from a tree. The scenes of bath (J. 4, 
1509), music (J. 62), toilet and drink ( madbupdna ) arc also 
carved on several pillars. Some of them contain Jdtaka 
stories (J. 4) and others stories from the Mabdbbarata 
(No. 151) etc. 

1 According to the Buddhist tradition most of these stories 
were narrated by Buddha when he was staying at Jctavana in SriivastJ. 
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Some of the pillars exhibit Buddha and Bodhisattva or the 
worshippers. Besides these, we find the depiction of birds, 
animals, floral and creeper designs in the most naturalistic 
and tasteful manner. These railing pillars represent the 
beauiy and delight of t he universe, and, like mirrors, reflect 
the joyous life of the days gone-bye. 

Y \KS.\S, kINNARAS, CJANDJIARVAS, BTC. 

In the Mathura art we often meet with the Yaksas, 
Kinnaras, Gandbarvas, Sitparmis and Apsaras engaged in 
various delicate acts, like music, dance and drinking. 
The number of Yaksa images 1 is pretty large. Most 
notable among these is the colossal Yaksa image from 
village Park ham (No. C. 1 of M. M.). This is probably 
the image of Manibhadra Y'aksa. A similar colossal 
image has been acquired from the village Baroda of the 
Mathura district. Both of them, like several others, arc 
carved in the round. 

Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, and his wife Harlti 
enjoy superior position among the Yaksas. Kubera is 
also the lord of wealth, happiness and prosperity. He was 
worshipped as such by all people, whether Hindus, Bud¬ 
dhists or Jainas. In the Buddhist literature Kubera figures 
as Jambhala. He holds mongoose or a purse and a cup 
of wine. Sometimes he is also shown holding a lemon 

1 Mathura was a great centre of Yaksa-worship before and during 
the time of Buddha. We read about the Gardabha and other Yaksas 
and Yakfifts of Mathura in the Buddhist literature. See N. Dull, 
digit iMaHserip/s, vol III, part I, pp. 3—17. 
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fruit (probably bljapftraka). 1 Hariti is shown either with 
Kubera or separately. She is the presiding goddess of 
the child-birth and is generally depicted with one or more 
children in her lap. 

The figures of other Yaksas and Yaksiifis are also found 
in the Mathura art. The Kin/iaras , Gaud bn mis, Snpar/jas, 
Vidyadharas and Apsaras arc generally associated with 
divine figures. Sometimes they arc shown by way of orna¬ 
mentation. The KJmiras (centaurs) are shown half human- 
being and half horse. The horse in this case is probably 
indicative of swiftness and strength. The Gandharvas 
are regarded as experts in music and the Apsaras in dance. 
The Suparms are shown with wings. The Vidyadharas 
are generally shown in couples, showering flowers. 

NAGAIMAGES 

Like the Yaksa-worship the worship of Nagas 
(serpents) was also fairly popular in ancient Mathura. 
They were regarded as very powerful creatures having their 
abode in waters. Balarama, the elder brother of Krsna, 
is regarded as the incarnation of Sesanaga . 2 Vishnu’s 
couch is also said to have been made of the serpents. The 
emblems of the two Jaina TJrtharikaras, Parsvanatha 

1 Cf. the recently discovered inscribed image of Kubera in the 
Mathura Museum (no. 3232). The other important images of Kubera 
in the Mathura art are nos. C.2, C.5 andC.31. 

2 A good number of images of Balarama showing him as the 
incarnation of Sesanaga are known in the Mathura art. He is shown 
wearing a number of ornaments and holding wusula and cup of wine. 
See M. M. no. 1399, 3210, C.19 and 435. 
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and Suparsva, arc also snakes. According to the Buddhist 
tradition the Naga Muculinda spread its hoods over 
Buddha to give him protection. The two Nagas, Nanda 
and Upananda, gave to the child Gautama the first bath. 
The Nagas arc also credited with having protected the 
Stupa at Ramagrama. 1 

The worship of Nagas was prevalent both in the snake 
form and the human form. The most remarkable Naga 
statue in the Mathura art is the one obtained from vill. 
Cbnr»<wii.- 'Phis life-size imagc(ht.7| feet)stands in a spirited 
attitude with the right hand raised above. The head is 
surmounted by seven hoods. The coils are indicated by 
lines cut on the back of the stone. According to the in¬ 
scription on the back, this image was set up in the year AO 
of king 1 luviska. The statues of Bhuminaga (No. 211) 
and Dadhikarna Naga (No. 1610) arc also exhibited in the 
Mathura Museum. There was a temple of this Dadhikarna 
Naga in Mathura. 

STATUES OF TUB $AKA-KUSHANA EMPERORS 

Mathura has also yielded several unique statues of the 
Saka-Kushana rulers. The Kushanas had their devakula 
(royal hall) at Mant, about 8 miles north of Mathura. 3 
From Mant have been obtained the inscribed statues of 
W' ima Kadaphises (No. 215), Kaniska (No. 213) and 
Casrana (No. 212). All these arc clad in their typical 

1 Cf. Mathura Museum slab no. I. 9. 

-No. C.13 of the Mathura Museum. 

:t There was probably another tltvakula of the Kushanas on the 
present site of Gokarnesvara near Mathura. 
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dress. On the statues of Wima and Kaniska, their 
names with royal titles are inscribed. Besides these three, 
several other statues of the Saka princes have also been 
found at Mathura. A female statue made of the blue stone 
discovered at the Saptarsi Tila , Mathura, has been 
identified with that of Kambojika, the queen of Saka- 
Kshattrapa Rajuvula, who is known to have built a 
Buddhist monastery called ‘Gr/ba vibara* and a stupa on the 
site of the Saparsi Tlla. 

GUPTA ART 

The Mathura art reached its climax in the Gupta period 
(300-600 A.D.). Some of the Buddha images made during 
this time are superb pieces of art. The plastic art of the age 
exhibits the artistic efflorescence in a measure unknown 
before. The beautiful form of limbs, the serene peace 
of mind, the infinite compassion and tenderness—all 
are combined in one in the Buddha statues of the period. 
The image donated by Bhiksu Yasadinna (No. A. 5 of 
the Mathura Museum) is one such statue. Another similar 
image is now exhibited in the National Museum of India. 
Both these rank among the finest pieces of Indian art. 
The delicate folds of the transparent garment are taste¬ 
fully treated. There is an elaborate halo at the back. It 
is decorated with concentric bands of graceful ornaments, 
festoons and foliage. 

Near the reputed birth-place of Lord Krsna in 
Mathura, there was a Buddhist monastery called 'Yati 
vibara. An inscribed Buddha image, 1 in a very good state 

1 Now exhibited in the State Museum, Lucknow. 
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of preservation, was found here. From the inscription on 
the image, we know that this image was donated by a lady- 
called Jayabhatta. 

The Gupta images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas have 
been acquired from Jamalpur, Jayasinghpura, Katra 
Keshavadeva, Caubara and other mounds in Mathura. 
A number ot Buddhist monasteries existed on these sites 
till the end of the Gupta period. Fa-hianhas referred to 
20 Sanghardmas in Mathura built on both the banks of 
Yamuna. About 3,000 Rbikkfj/is were living in these 
vibdras. In the time of Hiuen-tsang the same number of 
vihdras existed, although the number of monks had been 
reduced to 2,000. 


MHDIIiVAL PliRlOD 

Mathura suffered a good deal due to the Huna invasions 
in the 6th century A.D. Many ancient buildings were 
raised to the ground and the statues broken. These 
invasions proved fatal to Buddhism in Mathura. The 
Buddhist sculptures subsequent to 600 A.D. are rarely 
known from Mathura. The few pieces that have been 
found are devoid of any art. The beauty and originality of 
the Kushana and Gupta periods arc no longer seen in the 
Medieval art of Mathura. The rise of the Pauranic Hindu 
religion was also responsible for the disappearance of 
Buddhism from Mathura. The invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghazani in 1017 A.D. seems to have completely wiped out 
the Buddhist religion from Mathura. The monasteris 
became deserted and the monks left for places of safety. 

26 
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SARNATH 

The second great centre of Buddhist art is Sarnath. 1 
From the time of ASoka right up to 1200 A.D. art flourish¬ 
ed here in various forms. The artists of Sarnath selected the 
Chunar sandstone 2 for the sculptures. The same stone had 
been used in Asokan pillars. 

Several buildings were constructed at Sarnath in the 
Suhga and Kush ana periods. Their remains have been 
found in the form of railings, etc. On the Suhga railings 
we notice the worship of the Buddhist symbols. The 
Stupa, Dbarma cakra, Triratna, pnniaghata (full vase), lotus 
and other decorative designs, found on the Suhga rail¬ 
ings, have been very finely carved out. A Yaksa 
image of the Suhga period (No. D. H. 5) has also been 
found. Some heads, bearing the Mauryan polish, are of 
special interest. Among these a shaven head (No. B. 1), 
a foreigner’s head with prominent moustache (No. \\\ 4) 
and two Suhga female heads (No. 221 and 229) arc remarka¬ 
ble. Another sculpture showing a female in grief is also 
worth notice. The coiffure and the clothes in the last 
figure have been very finely done. On a capital of the 
Suhga period we find a horse-rider gallopping through the 
stalked lotuses. 

On the obverse of the same piece arc shown two male 
figures on the back of an elephant, one of them holding a 

1 For a description of the monuments at Sarnath see Chapters XV 
and XVII. 

2 It differs from the spotted red sandstone of Mathura found at 
Rupbas, Bayana and other places. 
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banner. In the Suriga art of Sarnath we find the same 
flatness and round form of the face as are met with in the 
contemporary art of Sanchi, Bharhut and Mathura. A 
few pieces of Torana (lintels) have also been obtained 
here, bearing tlhiiru/iiciik />/, h'iitilihi, elephant and other 
decorations. 


kll.MlANA AND CJUHTA (MAGUS 

i he excavations at Sarnath brought to light an inscribed 
image of Bodhisattva of colossal size. According to the 
Brahmi inscription incised on the shaft of die Chatra of 
the image, it was donated by a Buddhist Bhiksu called 
Bala in the 3rd year of Kaniska’s reign ( = 81 A.D.). This 
inscription is in the mixed language of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
and reads thus :— 

1. Maharajasya Kaniskasya Sarn 3 he 3 di 22 

2. etaye purvaye Bhiksusya Pusyabuddhyasya 

saddhyc vi- 

3. harisya Bhiksusya Balasya trepitakasya 

4. Bodhisattvo Chatrayasti ca pratisthapito 

5. Varanasiye Bhagavato Caiikame-sahamata 

6. Pitehi Saha upadhyaya Cerehi Saddhyevihari- 

7. hi antevasikehi ca saha Buddhamitraye trepitika- 

8. ye saha ksatrapena vanasparena kharapalla- 

9. nena ca saha ca ca [tu] hi pariSahi Sarvva sattvanam 

10. hitasukharattha(rttha) m. 

i.e., “in the 3rd year of king Kaniska, in the third 
month, on the 22nd day, the monk Bala, versed in the three 
Vitahis disciple of Pusyabuddhi, set up an image of Bodhi- 
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sattva, along with the parasol and the shaft in Varans! 
at the place where the Lord used to walk,—for the welfare 
and happiness of his parents, his teacher, disciple, for 
Buddhamittra, versed in the three pitakas, for kshatrapas 
Vanaspara and kharapallana, for the Bhiksus (monks) 
of all the directions, theBhiksunis (nuns), the lay men and 
women and for the welfare and happiness of all living 
beings.” 

This image is important in several ways. From the 
fact of its being discovered at Sarnath it is clear that such 
large-size Bodhisattva images of Mathura were sent to far- 
off places. The dated inscription further informs us that the 
kshatrapas, Vanaspara and Kharapallana, were appointed 
by Kaniska as the governors of Banaras. The contribution 
of the Buddhist monks towards diffusion of the Dhamma 
was commendable. Themonk Bala, who erected this imagc s 
is also responsible for donating similar images at Mathura 
and Sravasti. In the inscription, the term ‘Bodhisattva' 
instead of ‘Buddha', has been used for the image, 
although it does not wear any royal costumes. In the in¬ 
scriptions of images of Bala, referred to above, and also in 
several other inscriptions on the pedestals of images 
found at Mathura, the same word ‘Bodhisattva’ has been 
used. It, therefore, appears that in the beginning the dis¬ 
tinction between the two names was not strictly adhered to. 

The sculptors of Sarnath carved out several images 
similar to the one donated by Bala. 1 An image of the trans- 


1 No. B(a)-2 and B(a)-3 in the Sarnath Museum arc of the same 
style and are noteworthy statues of the Kushana period. 
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itional period between the Kush ana and Gupta age has 
also been obtained. 1 Here Buddha is shown in the 
protection attitude. He has curly hair and nsijlsba (turban) 
and on the back of the head is a round halo. 

Like Mathura, Sarnath also witnessed great artistic 
progress during the Gupta age. Both the outer grace and 
the spiritual serenity arc now combined in the statue of 
Buddha. The image of Buddha seated in Padmasam y 
and turning the Wheel of Law(No. B(b) 181) is decidedly 
among the few first-rate products of Indian art. The 
eyes of the Enlightened Buddha arc half closed ( ardlrn- 
mllitti). There is compassion and sublimity all around. 
This is the perfect image of the Master. On the pedestal 
are shown the Bhikkhus, whom Buddha gave the First 
Sermons at Sarnath. There are two other figures—one 
of a lady (probably the donor) and the other of a child. 
Tn the centre is shown the worship of Dbiirwactikra. 

Several other statues of the Gupta period have been 
found at Sarnath, in which Buddha is shown in various 
postures. In the post-Gupta and the medieval periods 
a number of Buddhist deities of the mahayana pantheon 
cropped up. We find among them Maitreya (B (d) 2), Loka- 
natha (B (d)-l),Siddhaikavira(B (d)-6), Nilakantha (B (d)-3), 
Tara (B(f)-l) and Marichl (B (f)-23). The pedestals of 
some of these images bear inscriptions. 


1 Sarnath Museum no. B(b)-1. 
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EVENTS OF BUDDHA’S LIFE AND THE jATAKA STORM ’S 

Several slabs from Sarnath depict the main four events 
of Buddha’s life. Besides, some minor events arc also 
portrayed, c.g., Descent from the Tray as trim hi heaven, 
miracle of Sravasti, Subduing of the Nalagiri elephant and 
Gift of the monkey (vanarendra). 

Some of the Jataka stories arc also engraved. On 
a lintel No. D (d)-l we find the story of the Ksanti- 
vadi Jataka, according to which Buddha in one of his pre¬ 
vious lives was born as a sage called ‘Ksantivadi.’ lie 
converted the queens of the king of Banaras into Wbikkhums. 
As a punishment for this he got his right arm cut off 
by the king. Similarly we find the story of the Vydgbrt 
Jataka and several other Jatakas carved on stone. 

LATE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

The Late medieval period saw the rise of the Vajraydmi 
school at Sarnath and several other places in the cast. This 
is borne out not only by the literary evidence but also by the 
art-objects of the period. The images of the deities like 
Manjuvara, Heruka, Vajraghanta, Marfehl (also called 
vajravarahl), Sarasvati, Vasudhara, Chunda and several 
others have been found at Sarnath. The iconography of 
the period exhibits a growing tendency to represent various 
Bodhisattvas and other divinities with several heads and 
arms. This development of polytheism and complex 
iconolatry in Buddhism was very much akin to the late 
Pauranic religion of the Hindus. The loosening of the 
rigid monastic life with the growth of the Vajrayana 
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proved baneful to Buddhism. Combined with other 
reasons, both religious and political, it hastened the 
disappearance of Buddhism, as a living religious force, 
from Sarnath and other centres in India. 

BUDDHIST ART IN OTIIUR PLACKS 
Other important places in Uttar Pradesh, which have 
yielded Buddhist sculptures, are SravastI, Sankissa, kau- 
sambi, Kasia (K.uslnagar), Ahicchatra and Mahoba. 

Prom SravastI has been obtained the famous Bodhisattva 
image of the monk Bala. Besides, several other statues have 
come from this site. These arc now exhibited, in Indian 
Museum, Calcutta and the State Museum, Lucknow. 
Some of them bear Brahmt Inscriptions. 

Sankissa has yielded a crop of Buddhist finds. I he 
most noteworthy among these is the capital of the Asokan 
pillar, bearing the fine Mauryan polish. The decoration 
of the lotus flowers and peepnl leaves on this capital is 
very artistic. There is the figure of an elephant above it. 
Close to this capital is a male figure (ht.3'-7"), which stylis¬ 
tically is similar to the Yaksa statues of the Sunga period. 
A railing pillar and several mutilated Buddhist images have 
also been found here. Recently the head of a Buddha image 
of fine workmanship has also been obtained. Other 
antiquities include terracottas, clay sealings and coins. 

KauSambi is also counted among the centres of Buddh¬ 
ism. During the time of Buddha three great monastics 

_ Ghositardma, Kukhitardma and Pavdrika ambavana arc 

said to have been constructed here. A headless image of 
Buddha dated in year 2 of Kaniska’s reign ( = 80 A.D.) 
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was found here. This and some other Buddhist images 
from Kausambi arc now in the Allahabad Museum. 1 lie 
recent excavations conducted at kausambi have brought 
to light the remains of a monastery, probably the Gbosild - 
rama. An inscribed slab bearing this name has also been 
obtained. The other finds include several inscriptions of 
thc2nd-3rd centuries A.D., Gupta and post-Gupta sculp¬ 
tures, terracottas, coins, beads and other minor anticjuitics. 
Several statues of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas arc superb. 
Some of these are made of the Chunar stone and others 
of the red sandstone. 

At Kasia (KuSInagar) several Buddhist sculptures have 
been discovered. The most striking 20 feet long image of 
Buddha in the parinirvdtia temple has already been described. 
The other important image is the mutilated Buddha statue 
made of black stone. It is now called ‘Madia Kunwar.’ On 
its pedestal is an inscription of the 11th century A.D. Some 
images of the Mathura art have also been found at kasia. 

Ahicchatra 1 was the capital of die ancient Pane a la 
kingdom. An image of Bodhisattva Maitreya was found 
here bearing an inscription of about 300 A.D. 2 Some years 
back an inscribed Yaksa image was also obtained. The 
inscription (of the 2nd century A.D.) on it refers to a Bud¬ 
dhist monastery called 'Vharagttla vibara * which then existed 
at Ahicchatra. 3 More recently two very artistic Buddha 

1 it is in the Aonla tahsil of the Bareilly district. From Aonla it 
is 10 miles to the north. 

2 This is now in the National Museum, New Delhi. 

3 K. D. Bajpai, *A new inscribed image from Ahicchatra,’ 
Journal of the U. P. Historical Society (1950), pp. 112 ff. 
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images have been acquired from here, one of them bearing a 
Brahml inscription of the 2nd century A.D. Both of them 
arc of the Mathura school of art and arc made of the red 
sandstone. 1 On a slab from Ahicchatra 2 the four 
main events of Buddhas* life have been portrayed very 
gracefully- Some other Buddhist finds of the Gupta 
period are also known from Ahicchatra. 

Maho1>a,a town in the district I lamirpur of Bundclkhand, 
is also famous for its Buddhist art. The most remarkable 
discovery is that of an image of Simhanada AvalokitcSvara. 
It is made of light grey coloured stone. The inscription 
on its pedestal is of the 11th century A.D. The Avalokit- 
csvara is seated on the lion in perfect calm and quiet atti¬ 
tude. From Mahoba and other places in Bundclakhand 
several Buddhist statues made of granite stone have been 
obtained. They usually bear black shining polish. The 
art of these statues is not of a superior order. 

Other sites yielding Buddhist antiquities are Ilastinapur, 
Wajidput (dist. Kanpur), Mankuwar (dist. Allahabad), 
Pakhna vihara (dist. Farrukhabad), etc. The inscribed clay 
scalings from Kasia have already been described. On these 
scalings we read the names of various Sangbarawas, Bbikksi/- 
samgbas,* officials and other persons. Such sealings have 
been found at Sarnath, Sankissa, Mathura and Pakhna 
vihara also. 

1 These two images are now in the National Museum, New Delhi. 

2 Now in the State Museum, Lucknow. 

3 Cf. the interesting article of Dr. J. Ph. Vogal on this topic, Jour¬ 
nal of the Ceylonese Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (New Series), 
Vol. I, pp. 27-32. 



CHAPTER XVII * 
BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURE 


L TTTAR Pradesh has been a fertile ground for the 
) growth of various fine arts. From the »\laurya 

period right up to the modern times, it has seen 
the development of architecture, sculpture, pain¬ 
ting, literature and music. Due to the great import¬ 
ance of this region, a large number of stupas, temples, 
caityas and viharas were constructed here at different 
places. But the frequent invasions on the soil of this land 
have deprived it of its numerous monuments. Whatever 
now remains in the form of dilapidated structures, sculp¬ 
tures and other antiquities is a proof positive of the glorious 
achievements of the ancient people of Madhyadeia. 

The Buddhist architecture falls under three main heads 
—(1) Stupas, (2) Caitya Halls and (3) Rock-cut Caves. 
In Uttar Pradesh a few remains of the first category have 
been survived. The stupas were of two kinds—one in the 
form of massive structures 1 and the other the small votive 
stupas . 2 Probably the idea of a stupa was derived from the 
Vcdic burial tumulus. The stupa was in the shape of a 
solid dome {anda). It was usually raised on one or more 

1 Most of these contained relics of Buddha or his disciples. Some 
of them commemorated the sacred spots and the events of religious 
significance. 

2 Several votive stupas have been found containing clay replicas 
representing miniature stupas. 
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terraces and was surmounted by a railed pavilion ([burwiku ). 
Prom the latter rose the shaft of the crowning umbrella 
(chatra ). There were one or more circumambulatorv 
passages (pnidtiksbiijdwJri!fi) y which were usually enclosed 
by railings (red/Pa). The earlier si Ft pus were mostly hemi¬ 
spherical in shape having a low base. 1 

Asoka is credited with the construction of 84,000 
stupas over the relics of Buddha at different places of his 
vast empire. These relies arc said to have originally been 
enshrined in 8 or 10 monuments. According to the tradi¬ 
tion, Asoka built the first two stTipas at Sanchi and Sar- 
nath. The original Asokan stupa at Sanchi was a low brick- 
structurc of almost half the diameter of the present stfpa i 
in the core of which it is now concealed. 8 The lower 
diameter of this stupa is now 120 ft. and its height is 54 ft. 
Around this stupa there are two circumambulatory passages. 
In the north-western part of India a number of huge stupas 
were caused to be constructed by ASoka. One of such 
stupas was at Nagarhar between Kabul and Peshawar. 
It was 300 ft. in height. According to the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion the Dharmarajikd stupa at TaksaSila is also ascribed 
to ASoka. 

The Chinese pilgrims have referred to numerous 
stupas of ASoka which they saw at various places in Uttar 


1 The early Jaina and Buddhist Stupas were generally of this 
very shape. It appears that the Jaina Stupas were started earlier 
than the Buddhist ones. cf. Smith, The Jaina Stupa (Allahabad 1901), pp. 
l-l 1 plate 1. 

* Archaeology in India (Delhi, 1950), p. 79. 
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Pradesh. Unfortunately, no complete example of the 
Asokan stupa is now available in this State. Only the 
basement of the Dbarmarajikdstupa built at Sarnath can be 
seen now. This must have been a magnificent brick-building 
having a 60 ft. diameter. From the south side of this 
stupa has been obtained a monolithic inscribed railing, 
containing the Mauryan polish and bearing Brdbml charac¬ 
ters. It was formerly a railed pavilion forming part of the 
Dharmardjikd stupa. Due to some mishap it was separated 
from the main building and was kept elsewhere. 

The repairs of the Dharmarajika stupa continued for a 
pretty long time. Various alterations, beginning from the 
Kushana period to the 12th century A.D., were carried 
on to this stupa. In the year 1794 Jagat Singh of 
Banaras caused much harm to this important structure by 
removing the bricks forming its upper part. 

The other Stupa at Sarnath is DhamekJja (Dbar/ucksa). 
Its total height is 143 feet. From its foundation to a 
height of 37 feet it is decorated with carved stones of the 
Gupta period, bearing decorative designs of animals, birds 
and creepers. Underneath this stupa , is buried an earlier 
one. No body-relics have been recovered from the 
Dhamekha Stupa. 

Just like Dhamekha, there was a stupa at Caukhandi 
also. That stupa was probably built on an octagonal plinth. 
Its upper portion no longer exists. This place marks the 
spot where Buddha was first welcomed by the five Bbikkhus 
(pancabbaddavaggiya Bbikkhus) including Kaundinya. The 
present-day caukhandi is a brick-building of the Mughal 
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period. It is octagonal in shape and was built by Akbar to 
commemorate the visit of his father Humayun. 1 2 

1 liucn-tsang’s description of the Mufagaudbakull throws 
some light on the nature of construction of the Buddhist 
shrines of the Clupta period. This was a 60 ft. square 
building and contained rectangular cells or small rooms on 
its t lireesides. ()n the fourth side were the srairs to ascend. 

Tin*; piprAwA stupa 

During the end of the last century, a very early stupa was 
discovered by W. C. Peppc in the Basti district of Uttar 
Pradesh.“ 1 his is the only stupa which can be called 

pre-Asokan. Mr. Pcppc found here, among other relics, 
a vase bearing a Hrabwt inscription in the pre-Asokan 
characters. A figure in gold relief, resembling the ‘mother 
goddess’ gold figure from Nandangarh 3 , was also found. 

There were a number of big stupas at other Buddhist 
centres in U. P. The early stupas in these places may have 
been similar in design to those at Sarnath and Sanchi. 
Prom the Kahkall Tila of Mathura an inscribed pedestal 
of a Jaina image has been found. The inscription refers 
to a Jaina stupa called ‘Vodva’, which existed at the above 
site. We also get the design of a pre-Kushana stupa 
from a Jaina Ayagapatta v of Mathura. Such designs 

1 Humayun had probably taken shelter here after his defeat at the 
hands of Shershah Sur. 

2 W. C. Peppc and V. A. Smith, ‘The Piprahwa Stupa, containing 
relics of Buddha.’ J. R. A. S., 1898, pp. 573 ff. 

3 A. S. I, A. R. t 1906-07, pp. 122 fig. 4. 

•' No. Q. 2 in the Archl. Museum, Mathura. 
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of early stupas arc also found on several Kush ana railing- 
pillars from Mathura. The railings of Mathura arc very 
important for the study of the art technique and the social 
life of the Kush ana period. Some miniature stone sl/lpas 
have also been found at: Mathura. 

BUDDHIST MONASTERY 

The number of Buddhist monasteries (vibdras) was tairly 
large in Uttar Pradesh. This is proved by the literary 
works, the accounts of the Chinese travellers and also by 
the archaeological remains. A Buddhist vibara usually 
contained an open courtyard in the centre, enclosed by 
pillared verandas on the four sides. On the back were 
residential rooms for the J3 bikkhus. The rooms were made 
big or small according to the accommodation. On one 
side, in the centre, was an entrance gate, in front of which 
used to he the temple. The main gate of the ancient 
MdlagaudbakutJ-ttm pie at Sarnath was facing to cast. ()ti the 
other three sides were small shrines. The walls of the 
main temple were strong and were decorated with beauti¬ 
ful paintings. In the extensive open courtyard were built 
several caityas and stupas. The construction of the 
Vharwacah'cijina vibara , of the Gahadvala queen Kumara- 
devi, resembles to some extent the Gopt/raw style of 
the south. There are cells on the three sides of the 
open courtyard of this vibara . Inside it there is a small 
tunnel, which opens in a cell. 

There were a number of big vibaras at other places also. 
The Jetavana and Pubbardma monasteries of Sravasti, the 
Gbositarama, Kukkutardma etc. of KauSambi and several 
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xibarus of KuSInagar, Mathura 1 and other places in U. P. 
must have been extensive establishments. This is attested 
not only bv the literary references but also by the numer¬ 
ous remains. Unfortunately no intact example of these 
••/luirs/s can now be seen anywhere in this State. 


1 From the inscriptions of Mathura we know about the following 
Buddhist monasteries which existed there —Hmyka vibara, svarna- 
kara vibara, sri vibara, Ce/ia vibara, Cut a ka vibara, Apanaka vibara, 
Mibira vibara, Guba vibara, Kraustakija vibara, Rofika vibara, Kakatika 
vibara, PravJrika vibara, Yaia vibara and Khaqda vibara. 




CHAPTER XVIII 


A$OKA and his dicts 


r pi IE role of ASoka in the history of India as a monarch 
and as the disseminator of Buddhism is unique. 
He ruled from B. C. 273 to 232. In the 9th year of his 
reign Asoka had to wage a deadly war in Kalinga (modern 
Orissa). In this war one hundred thousand people were slain 
and many times more died. Besides, one hundred and fifty 
thousand were captured. The Kalinga country was thus 
ruthlessly pillaged and conquered. Asoka was shocked to 
sec all this ! He took a solemn vow not to conquer any 
part of the land in future by means of sword. He was 
ordained by the Buddhist monk Upagupta and was 
converted from CandaSoka (cruel Asoka) into Dharmasoka 
(religious-minded Asoka). 

In his rock edict XIII Asoka speaks of the war atrocities 
in Kalinga, which smote his conscience and compelled 
him to take the firm resolve not to fight in future. 

Anoka’s empire was an extensive one. 1 1 extended from 
the Hindukush in the north-west to Bengal in the cast, 
and from the foot of the Himalayas in the north to the 
Citaldroog district in the South. Kalinga and Saurastra 
were also included in his vast empire. 1 

All possible efforts were made by Asoka for the propa¬ 
gation of Buddhism, which he calls ‘Dhamma.* In the 

1 R. S. Tripathi, History of Ancient India, Banaras, 1942, p. 170-72. 
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Buddhist tradition he is credited with the construction of 
no less than 84,000 stupas throughout India on the sacred 
relics of Buddha. Fa-hian, who saw some of the structures 
of the time of A6oka, writes to say that the buildings were 
so attractive that they appeared to have been built by the 
a suras, and not by men. lliucn-tsang and Sung-yun 
have also spoken highly of the stupas built by Asoka, which 
were seen by them in different parts of India throughout his 
far-flung empire. 

Besides the stupas , Agoka set up huge stone pillars at 
important places. These arc tapering shafts made of 
C'hunar sandstone, each weighing about 50 tons, with an 
average height of 40 to 50 feet. Edicts were inscribed 
on these monoliths as also on rocks and caves. 1 These 
edicts are of great historical and religious importance. 

ASoka appointed special officers, called the *Dharma 
wubdrnatras* for the propagation of Dhamma in the masses. 
They used to tour over their respective regions, telling 
people the right conduct. In one of the separate Kalihga 
edicts (of Dhauli), Asoka has thus ordained his maha- 
matras—‘‘You have indeed been set over many thousands 
of lives in order that you may certainly gain the affection 
of men. All people are my offspring. Just as for (my) 
offspring I desire that they be united with all welfare and 

1 So far about 200 inscriptions of ASoka in all have been found at 
about 35 places in India. Only two of them bear the name of A$oka— 
one is the Maski ( Hyderabad) edict and the other the recently 
discovered minor rock edict at Gujarra(l 1 miles from Datia in Vindhya 
Pradesh). 

27 
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happiness of this world and of the next, precisely do [ 
desire it for all men.” 1 

This inscription shows how affectionate Asoka was 
towards his people. He has expressed this in a very lucid 
way and has directed his officers to follow his example. 
In the second Kaliriga edict (of faugarh), ASoka says thus- - 

<e .So acting accordingly, you must discharge your 

functions and must inspire them (i.e., people outside the 
domain of Asoka) with confidence, so that they might 
understand this—“the king is to us even as a father ; he 
sympathises with us even as he sympathises with himself ; 
wc are to the king even as ( his) children.” So having 
instructed you and intimated the will, my immovable resolve 
and vow, I shall become a sovereign over all countries.” 2 

The religious tour (dbarmaydtra) of ASoka is equally 
significant. He paid visits to important religious places, 
such as Lumbinl, Kapilavastu, Bodhgaya, Sarnath, Kusi- 
nagar and Sravastl. During these tours the emperor 
made religious gifts, erected monuments at sacred places 
and also had discourses with people. 

ASoka also organised at Pataliputra the third Buddhist 
council in the 17th year of his coronation. The council 
met under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa. 2 
At the conclusion of the Council, ASoka arranged to send 
evangelical missions to distant lands. These missions were 

1 D. R. Bhandarkar, Aioka (Third Ed.,) 1955, p. 323. 

8 Ibid ., pp. 328-29. 

3 According to the Northern texts, Upagupta presided over this 
Council. The first two Councils were held at Rajagrha and VaiialT 
respectively. . . 
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sent under able leaders to Kashmir, Gandhara, the Hima¬ 
laya region, Suvarnabhumi (Burma), xMaharastra and to 
the Yavana country'. Asoka’s own son, Mahendra, and 
daughter, Sarighamitra, went to Lanka (Ceylon). 

• bus the efforts of the Maur a emperor and the zeal of 
the indefatigable missionaries were responsible for the 
propagation of the Dbtiwwti of Tathagata not only in this 
country, but also outside India. Today after over 2,200 
years of Anoka’s death, about one-third population of the 
world is Buddhist. Cannot some credit for this be given 
to the great emperor and his missionaries ? 

EDICTS OF A$OKA 

Tht. edicts of Asoka have been found at various places 
in India, engraved on rocks, stone-pillars or in caves. 
Some of the inscriptions are now lost. The remaining can 
be classified under three heads—(1) Rock Edicts, (2) Pillar 
Edicts and (3) Cave inscriptions. 

Rock lldicts 1 —The chief rock edicts are 14 in number. 
They have been found at the following places— 

1. Shahbd^jgarbi (in the Yusufzai sub-division of the 
Peshawar dist., about 40 miles N. E. of Peshawar). 

2. Mansebra (in the Hazara dist. of West Pakistan, 15 
miles north of Abbottabad). 

1 For the Chief and Minor Edicts sec E. Hultzsch, The Inscriptions 
of Asoka (Oxford, 1925), Introduction, pp. 9-15 ; 23-28 ; Radhakumud 
Mookerji, Asoka (2nd Edition, Delhi, 1955), pp. 13-14 ; D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, Aloka (3rd Edition, Calcutta, 1955), pp. 231-240. 
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3. Kdlsi —(in dist. Dehradun, U. P., on the western 
bank of the Yamuna, about 15 miles to the west of 
Mussoorie). 

4. Giruar (Saurastra). 

5-6. Dhanli and Jaugarb (Orissa). 

7. Sopard (in dist., Thana, Bombay). 

8. Yerragndi (in dist., Karnul, Andhra). 

In most of the places mentioned above, 14 or 13 edicts 
arc found engraved. At Dhaull andjaugarh, in stead of 
edicts No. XII and XIII, local edicts are added. 

Minor Rock Edicts of A^oka have been found at the 
following places—Siddhapur ( Mysore ), Brahmagiri 
and Jatinga Rameshwar ( Mysore ), Sahasram (Bihar), 
Rupanath (Madhya Pradesh), Yerragudi (Andhra), Manda- 
giri (Andhra), Mask! (Hyderabad), Bairat (Rajasthan) 
and Gujarra (Vindhya Pradesh) Besides these ten places, 
a few minor rock edicts are known from some other 
places in the south. 

Pil/ar Edicts 1 —There are seven major pillar edicts. 
These pillars are now preserved at Delhi, Allahabad, 
Lauria, Mathia and Rampurva. The last mentioned 
three places are in the Champaran dist. of Bihar. 
There are two pillars at Delhi, both of them having been 
brought there by Firoz Shah Tughlaq,—one from 
Topra (near Ambala) and the other from Meerut. The 
Topra pillar contains all the seven edicts. The Meerut 


1 Hultzsch, The Inscription of Atoka , Introduction, pp. 15-23 ; 
Mookerji, Atoka p. 14, 169-200 ; Bhandarkar, Atoka, pp. 240-44 ; 
298-322. 
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pillar was badly damaged during the reign of Farruksiar 
(1713-19 A.D.). The inscriptions on it arc not quite clear. 
This pillar was rc-crectcd in its present position in the year 
1867. The three pillars in Bihar contain 6 edicts each. 
The Allahabad pillar was formerly set up at KauSambi. 
It contains two minor edicts of Asoka. One of these is 
addressed to the officials of Kausambi. This pillar also 
contains the famous praiasti of Samudragupta and an 
inscription of A$oka’s queen Caruvaki. 

Among the minor pillar edicts, those at Sarnath, Lum- 
bini and Nigliva arc more important. Two such pillar 
edicts have been found at Kausambi and Sanchi also. 
It appears that during Asoka’s time some tendencies had 
cropped up to break up the Buddhist sangba. Sarnath 
and Kausambi were especially infected by such tendencies. 
The edicts found at these two places confirm this. Atoka 
gave a strict warning to such people who tried to tear 
asunder the San&ba. The reference to this is found in the 
pillar edicts of Sarnath, Kausambi and Sanchi. Here we 
give the original Sarnath edict and its English translation. 

SARNATH PILLAR EDICT 1 

Deva.el.Pata (liputra) (nasaki) ye kenapi 

samghe bhetave e chum kho bhikhu va bhikhuni va sam- 
gharii bh(akha) t [i] s [e] odatani dusjan] i [sa] riinamdha- 
payiya anavasasi avasayiye hevam iyam sasane bhikhu- 

1 Hultzsch, The Inscriptions of Aioka, pp. 161-164. Translation by 
R. K. Mookerji, A/oka p. 189-92. On the Sarnath pillar there are two 
other inscriptions—one of a king called ASvaghosa and the other of 
the Acaryas of the Sammitiya School. 
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samghasi cha bhikhuni samghasi cha virhnapayitavehevarh 
Devanampiye aha hedisa cha ika lipi tuphakamtikam 
huvati samsalanasi nikhita ikam cha lipim hedisameva 
upasakanarntikarh nikhipatha tc pi cha upasaka anuposa- 
tham yavu ctamcvasasanarii visvamsayitave anuposatharii 
cha dhuvaye ikike mahamate posathaye yati etameva 
sasanam visvarhsayitave ajanitave cha avate cha tupha- 
karh aliale savata vivasayatha tuphc etcna viyamjanena 
hemeva savesu kota-vishavcsu ctena viyamjanena vivasa- 
payatha. 

Translation —[“Thus ordains] King PriyadarSin, beloved 

of the gods : Pata (liputra).the Samgba cannot be torn 

asunder by any one whatsoever. Whoever, monk or nun, 
breaks up the Sarnia must be made to wear white garments 
and to take up abode in a place other than a monastery. 
Thus should this order be made known in the Samghas of 
Bhikshus as well as of Bhikshunis. 

Thus directs the Beloved of the gods—Let one such 
Edict be with you, deposited in the cloister of the vibdra ; 
deposit ye another selfsame Edict with the Upasakas (lav- 
worshippers). 

Those Upasakas may come on each fast day in order to 
acquaint themselves with this very Edict. And on every 
fast day regularly ( will) each Mahd/ndtra go for the fast 
day service in order to acquaint himself with this Edict and 
understand it fully. As far as your jurisdiction extends, 
you are to get dispatched everywhere (an order) to this 
effect. In this manner, also, in all fortified towns, and dis¬ 
tricts, have this order sent out to this effect.” 
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lhe LumbinI pillar 1 is erected on the spot which is 
regarded as the birth-place of Buddha. During his visit to 
the religious places, ASoka first went to LumbinI. There 
Upagupta pointed out to him the sacred spot where Buddha 
was born. The Vhtksba tree under which Mayadcvi stood 
was also shown to the emperor. Asoka made religious 
endowments here and ordered for fixing up of an inscribed 
stone pillar on the birth-spot. 

The original inscription and its translation is given 
below— 

LUMBINI PILLAR KDICT* 

Devana [pijyena Piyadasina lajina visati-vasabhisitena 
atana agacha mahlyitc hida Budhc jate Sakyamuniti sila 
vigadabhi cha Kalapita sila-thabhc cha usapapitc hida 
Bhagavam jate ti. Lummini-gamc ubalike Kate. Atha- 
bhagiye cha. 

Translation —“By King Priyadar&n, beloved of the gods, 
consecrated twenty years, coming in person,was worshipped 
(this spot), inasmuch as here was born the Buddha 
Sakyamuni. A stone bearing a figure was caused to be 
constructed and a pillar of stone was also set up, to show 
that the Blessed One was born here. The village 'Lummini 
was made free of religious cesses and also liable to pay only 
one-eighth share (of the produce).” 

1 This pillar was first discovered by Dr. Fuhrer in 1896. In the 
previous year the same scholar discovered the pillar at NiglivS. 

2 Hultzsch, The Inscription of Asoka , pp. 164-65 ; Mookerji, 
Asoka pp. 197-200. 
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CAVE INSCRIPTIONS 

Asoka’s inscriptions have also been found in the caves 
of the Barabara and Nagarjuni hills, 16 miles north of 
Gaya in Bihar. The secaves were donated to the Ajivikas. 
Some of these cave inscriptions arc of king Dagaratha, 
the grandson of Asoka. 

The language of the Asokan edicts is Pali. There arc a few 
local variations in the texts of these edicts. The langu¬ 
age, on the whole, is chaste and simple. It appears that 
the drafts of these inscriptions were prepared by Asoka 
himself. 

Two scripts have been used. The inscriptions at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra are written in the Kharo- 
sthi, which was then popular in the north-west of 
India. The rest of the inscriptions are in the Brahml 
script, 1 which was current throughout India except the 
north-west. 

These inscriptions of ASoka are of great importance. 
They throw a flood of light on the religious and social 
conditions of the time. They are like clean mirrors for the 
study of ASoka’s administration, his relations with the pub¬ 
lic and the propagation of Dhamma. They arc the first 
epigraphical records on stone set up by an Indian 
emperor throughout the length and breadth of his 
empire. 

1 A few letters at the end of the Siddhapur inscription are also 
written in Kharo$thI. 
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Now we give the original Pali inscriptions of Asoka 
as found on the Kalsi 1 rock along with their English 
Translation. 2 

The Kalsi rock was first discovered by Mr. Forrest in 
I860.The inscription was then hardly visible, as the whole 
surface was encrusted with the ‘dark moss of ages/ After 
cleaning the same it was found that the inscription was in 
a very good state of preservation. 

On this rock all the 14 Edicts of Asoka are incised. On 
the right side of the rock is the outline of an elephant 
figure, labelled ‘Gajatame* (the best of the elephants). 

FIRST ROCK-EDICT 

Iyam dhariima-lipi Dcvananhpiycna piyadasina lekhita. 
llida no kicchi jive alabhitu pajohitaviyc. No pi cha 
samajc Kataviye. Bahuka hi dosa samajasa dcvananV 
piyc PiyadasI laja dakhati. Athi pi cha ekatiya samaja 
sadhumata Dcvanariipiyasa Piyadasisa lajine. Pule maha- 
nasasi Dcvanariipiyasa Piyadasisa lajine anudivasarh bahuni 
pata-sahasani alariibhiyisu supathaye. Se idani yada 

1 Kalsi is ia the Chakrata sub-division of the Dchradun district 
of U. P. The inscribed rock stands on the right bank of the Yamuna 
river. The rock is situated about a mile and a half of village Kalsi. 
The rock is 10 ft. long, 10 ft. high and about 8 ft. thick at the bottom. 
The south-eastern face has been smoothed, but rather unevenly. The 
upper inscribed portion is 5 ft. by 5J ft. But the breadth of the lower 
inscribed portion is T 10|". The letters in the bottom, from the 
beginning of the tenth edict, are larger in size, some of them being 
thrice as large as those of the upper part. See D.R. Bhandarkar, Aiokt7, 
p.233-34. 

2 Mainly based on D.R. Bhandarkar, R. K. Mookerji and Hultzscb. 
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iyam dhamma-lipi lekhita tada timni yeva panani alabhi- 
yamti duve majula ckc mige se pichQ migc no dhruvc. 
Etani pi chu tini panani no alabhiyisamti. 

Translation —“This Dha/hrna lipi (rescript on morality) 
has been caused to be written by Devanampirya (Beloved 
of the gods) Priyadadin. Here no Jiving being must be 
killed and sacrificed. And also no Samaja ( festival meeting) 
must be held. For king Dcvanariipriya Priyadarsin sees 
much evil in festival meetings. There arc, however, some 
festival meetings which arc considered meritorious by King 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin. Formerly in the kitchen of 
King Devanampriya PriyadarSin many hundred thousands 
of animals were killed daily for curry. But now, when this 
rescript on morality is caused to be written, then only three 
lives are being killed viz., two peacocks and one deer, but 
even this deer not regularly. Even these three shall not 
be killed in future.” 

SECOND ROCK-EDICT 

Savata vijitasi Devanampiyasa Piyadasisa lajinc ye 
cha amta atha choda Pamdiya Satiyaputo Kelalaputo Tarii- 
bapamni Arhtiyogenama Yona-laja ye cha ariinc rasa 
Amtiyogasa samamta lajano savata Devanariipiyasa Piya¬ 
dasisa lajine duve chikisaka kata manusachikisa cha pasu- 
chikisa cha. Osadhlni manusopagani cha pasopagani cha 
atatanathi savata halapita cha lopapita cha. Evameva 
mulani cha phalani cha atata nathi savata halapita cha 
lopapita cha. Magesulukhani lopitani udupanani cha 
khanapitani patibhogaye pasumunisanam. 
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Translation —“Everywhere in the dominions of the King 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin and of those who are his 
borderers, such as the Chodas, the Pandyas, the Sativaputra, 
the Keralaputra, as far as the Tamraparnl, the yona king 
named Antiyoga, (Antiochus) and the other kings who arc 
the neighbours of this Antiyoga,—everywhere two kinds 
medical treatment were established by king Dcvanariipriya 
Priyadarsin, viz., medical treatment for men and medical 
treatment for animals. Wherever there were no herbs 
wholesome for men and wholesome for cattle, everywhere 
they were caused to be imported and planted. Likewise, 
wherever there were no roots and fruits, everywhere 
t hey were caused to be imported and planted. On the roads 
trees were planted and wells were caused to be dug for the 
use of cattle and men.” 

THIRD ROCK-EDICT 

Devanariipiyc Piyadasi laja hevam aha. Duvadasa- 
vasabhisitena me iyam anapayitc. Savata vijitasi mama 
yura lajuke padcsikc pa m eh as u pamchasu vascsu anusarh- 
yanarh nikhamariitu ctayc va athayc imaya dhafnmanu- 
sathiva yatha amnayc pikammayc. Sadhu mata-pitisu 
sususa mita-sarhthuta-natikyanam cha bambhana-sama- 
nanarii cha sadhu dane pananarii analambhe sadhu apa- 
viyata apabharhdata sadhu. Palisa pi cha yutani gananasi 
anapayisamti hetuvata cha viyarhjanate cha. 

Translation —“King Devanampriya Priyadarsin speaks 
thus—when I had been anointed twelve years, the following 
was ordered by me. Everywhere in my dominions the 
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Yuktas, the Rajukas and the Pradc§ikas shall set out on a 
complete tour throughout their charges every five years 
for this very purpose, viz., for the following instruction in 
morality as well as for other business—“Meritorious is 
obedience to mother and father. Liberality to friends, 
acquaintances, and relatives, and to Brahmanas and .Vra- 
manas is meritorious. Abstention from killing animals 
is meritorious. Moderation in expenditure and modera¬ 
tion in possessions arc meritorious.” And the councils 
of Mahan/aims also shall order the Yuktas to register these 
rules with reason and according to the object.” 

FORTH ROCK-IiDICT 

Atikamtam amtalarii bahuni vasa-satani vadhiteva 
panalarnbhe vihisa cha bhutanaiii natina asariipatipati 
samana bariibhananarii asariipatipati. Se aja Devanampiyasa 
Piyadasinc lajinc dhamma chalancna bhclighosc aho dhniii- 
ma—ghosc vimana—dasana hathini agi-kamdhani amnani 
cha divyani lupani dasayitu janasa. Adisa balm hi vasa 
satehi na huta-puluve tadisc aja vadhitc Dcvanaihpiyasa 
Piyadasine lajinc dhammanusathiyc analariibhc pananarii 
avihisa bhutanam natinam sampatipati bariibhanasamana- 
narii sariipatipati mata-pitisu sususa. lisc cha arime cha 
bahuvidhe dhamma-chalanc vadhitc. Vadhivisati chcva 
Devanaiiipiye Piyadasi laja imam dhamma-chalanarii. Puta 
cha kam natale cha panatikya cha Devanampiyasa Piya- 
dasine lajine pavadiiayisamticheva dhamma-chalanarii 
imarh ava-Kaparn dhariimasi silasi cha chithitu dharhmarii 
anusasisarhti. Ese hi sethe kariimarii aril dhariimanusasa- 
narh. Dharhma chalane pi cha no hoti asilasa. Se imasa 
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athasa vadhi ahini cha sadhu. Etaye athayc iyam 
likhitc imasa athasa vadhi yujarhtu hini cha ma alochayisu. 
Duvadasavasahhistcna Dcvanarhpiycna PiyadaSina lajina 
lekhita. 

Tiwis/ti/ioii -“Tn times past, for many hundreds of years, 
have ever increased the slaughter of animals and the hunting 
of living beings, discourtesy to relatives, and discourtesy 
to Sramanas and Brahmanas. But now, in consequence 
of the practice of morality on the part of king Devanam- 
priya Privadarsin, the sound of drums has become the sound 
of Dhdwwa (morality), showing the people spectacles of 
aerial chariots, elephants, masses of fire, and other divine 
figures. Such as had not existed before for many hundreds 
of years, have now promoted, through the instruction in 
morality on the part of King Devanathpriya PriyadarSin, 
abstention from killing animals, abstention from hurting 
living beings, courtesy to relatives, courtesy to Brahmanas 
and Sramanas, and obedience to mother and father and to 
the aged. Both in this and in many other ways has the prac¬ 
tice of Ohathtua (morality) been promoted. And king 
Dcvanariipriya PriyadarSin will ever promote this practice of 
Dhamma (morality). And the sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons of King Devanampriya Priyadariin will ever 
promote this practice of Dhathma (morality) until the aeon 
of destruction; and will instruct people in T)hamma (moral¬ 
ity), abiding by Dhawwa (morality) and by good conduct, 
for this is the best work, viz., instruction in Dhamma 
(morality). And the practice of Dhamma (morality) also 
is not possible for a person devoid of virtuous conduct. 
Therefore, promotion and not neglect of this object is 
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meritorious. For this purpose has this been written, viz., 
that they (my descendants) should devote themselves to 
the promotion of this practice, and that they should not 
notice the neglect of it. This rescript was caused to be 
written by King Dcvanariipriya Priyadarsin when he had 
been consecrated twelve years.” 

FIFTH ROCK-KDICT 

Dcvanampiyc Pivadasi laja aha. Kayanc dukale. 
E adikale Kayanasa sc dukalam kalcti. Sc mamaya bahu 
kayane kate. Tam am a puta cha natale cha palain cha 
tehi ye apatiyeme ava-kapam tatha anuvatisamti sc sukatam 
kachhamti. E chu heta desain pi hapayisati se dukatam 
Kachhamti. Pape hi nama supadalaye. Sc atikaintain 
amtalam no huta-puluva dhamma-mahamata nama. 
Tedasa-vasabhisitena mamaya dhamma mahamata kata. 
Te sava-pasain desu viyapata dhammadhitha nave cha 
dhamma-vadhiya hida-sukhayc va dhainma-yutasa Yona- 
Kamboja-Gaindhalanain e va pi amne apalamta. Bhata- 
mayesu bainbhanibhesu anathesu vudhesu hida-sukhayc 
dhamma-yutayc apalibodhaye viyapata tc. Bamdha na- 
badhasa patividhanayc apalibodhaye mokhayc cha cyain 
anubadlia pajavativa Katabhikale ti va maliaiakc ti va 
viyapata te. Hida bahilesu cha nagalesu savesu olodha- 
nesu bhatinam cha ne bhaginina c va piainne natikyc savata 
viyapata. E iyam dhamma-nisite ti va dana-suyutc-ti 
vasavatavijitasinama dhamma-yutasi viyapata tc dhamma- 
mahamata. Etaye athaye iyam dhariimalipi lekhita chila- 
thitikya hotu tatha cha me paja anuvatatu. 
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Translation —“Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of 
the gods : Good is difficult to perform. He who initiates 
good docs something difficult to perform. Hence by me 
much good has been done. If my sons, grandsons, and 
my descendants after them, until the aeon of destruction, 
follow similarly, they will do what is meritorious, but in 
this respect he who abandons even a part (here), will do 
ill. Verily, sin should be crushed. 

Now, for a long time past previously, there were no 
Dharma-Mahamatras. Dharma-Mahamatras were created 
by me when I had been consecrated thirteen years. 
They are employed among all sects ; and (also) for the 
establishment of Dhamma promotion of Dharhma, and for 
the welfare and happiness of those devoted of Dharhma. 
They are engaged among the Yavanas, Kambojas and the 
Gandharas, and the hereditary Rashtrikas and others on the 
Western Coast (Aparanta) ; among the Brahmanas and 
Grhapatis who have becoming hirelings, and, among 
the helpless and the aged, for (their) welfare and happiness ; 
and (also) for the unfettering of those devoted to Dharhma. 
They concern themselves with (money) grant, the unfetter¬ 
ing or the release, of (anyone) who is bound with fetters, 
according as he is encumbered with progeny, is subjected 
to oppression, or is aged. They are everywhere employed 
in (my) closed female apartments, or among my brothers, 
sisters, and other relatives, whether in Pataliputra or 
outlying towns. Everywhere in my dominions they- are 
occupied with those devoted to Dhamma according as there 
is anyone who is-leaning on Dharhma, is- an abode of 
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Dharhma, or is given up to almsgiving. For this purpose 
this document of Dharhma has been engraved, namely, 
that it may long endure and that my progeny may follow 
(me).” 

SIXTH ROCK-EDICT 

Devanainpiyc Piyadasi laja hcvam aha. Atikamtain 
amtalam no huta-puluve savam Kalam atha—kamme va 
pativedana va. Se mamaya hcvam katc. Savam kalam 
adamanasa me olodhansi gabhagalasi vachasi vinitasi 

uyanasi savata pative daka athain janasa.vedetu me. 

Savata cha janasa atham kachhami hakam. Yarii pi cha 
kichhi mukhate anapayami hakam dapakam vasa- 
vakam va ye va puna mahamatehi atiyayike alopite hoti 
tayethayc vivade nijhati va samtam palisaye anamtaliyena 

pad.viye me savata savam kalam. Hcvam anapayitc 

mamaya. Nathi hi me dose uthanasa atha-saintilanayc 
cha. Kataviya—mute hi me sava—loka hitc. 'Fasa 
cha puna ese mule uthane atha-s^mtilana cha. Nathi 
hi kamamatala savalokahitena. Yam cha kichhi pala- 
kamami hakam kiti bhutanain ananiyam yeham hida cha 
kani sukhayami palata cha svagam aladliayitu. Se ctayc- 
thaye iyam dhamma-lipi lekhita chila-thiti-kya hotu tatha 
cha me puta-dale palakamatu sava-loka-hitaye. Dukalc 
chu iyam a anata a gena palakamena. 

Translation —“Thus saith king Priyadardn, Beloved of 
the gods ;—For a long dme past previously there was no 
dispatch of business and no repordng at all hours. This, 
therefore, I have done, namely, that at all hours and in all 
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places,—whether I am eating or am in the closed (female) 
apartments, in the inner chamber, in the royal rancho, 
on horseback or in pleasure orchards, the Reporters may 
report people's business to me. People's business I do 
at all places. And when in respect of anything that I 
order hv word of mouth, for being personally issued or 
proclaimed, or, again, (if) in respect of any emergent work 
that may superimpose itself on the Mahamatras, there is 
any opposition or argumentation in the council, I have so 
commanded that it shall be forthwith communicated to 
me at all places and at all hours. I am never satisfied with 
(my) exertions or with (my) dispatch of business. For 
the welfare of the whole world is an esteemed duty with 
me. And the root of that, again, is this, namely, exertion 
and dispatch of business. There is no higher duty than 
the welfare of the whole world. And what little effort 
1 make,—what is it for ?—(in order) that 1 may be free from 
debt to the creatures, that I may render some happy here 
and that they may gain heaven in the next world. For 
this purpose have I caused this document of Dhamma to 
be engraved : what for ?—in order that it may endure for 
a long time and that my sons, grandsons and great grand¬ 
sons may similarly follow me for the welfare of the 
whole world. This, however, is difficult to accomplish 
without the utmost exertion.” 

SEVENTH ROCK-EDICT 

Devanaiiipiye Piyadasi lajasavata ichhati sava-pasamda 
vasevu. Save hi tc sayamam bhava-sudhi cha ichhanhati. 
Jane chu uchavucha-chharnde uchavucha lage. Te savam 
28 
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ekadesarh pikachhamti. Vipule pi chu dane asa nathisayamc 
bhava-sudhi kitanata didha-bhatita cha niche batfham. 

Translation — “King PriyadarSin, Beloved of the gods, 
wishes that all sects may dwell at all places, because they all 
desire self-restraint and purification of heart. People, 
however, arc of various likings and various attachments. 
They will perform either the whole or a part (of their duty). 
But of those whose liberality is not great, restraint of 
passion, inner purity, gratitude and constancy of devotion 
should be commendable.” 

EIGHTH ROCK-EDICT 

Atikamtaiii amtalam Devanampiya vihalayatam nama 
nikhamisu. Hida migaviya arhnani cha hedisana abhila- 
mani husu. Devanampiye Piyadasi laja dasa-vasabhisitc 
samtam nikhamitha Sambodhi. Tenata dhariima-yata 
Heta iyam hoti samana-barhbhananarii dasanc cha danc 
cha vudhanam dasanc cha hilarnna-patividhanc cha 
janapadasa janasadasane dhariimanusatlii cha dhama-pali- 
puchha cha tatopaya. Ese bhuye lati hoti Dcvanariipiyasa 
Piyadasisa lagine bhage a rime. 

Translation —“For a (long) time past, kings used to go 
out on tours of pleasure. Here, there were chase and other 
similar diversions. Now king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods, repaired to Sambodhi (Bodhi Tree),when he had been 
consecrated ten years. Hence this touring of Dhariima. Here 
this happens, namely, visits and gifts to the Brahman and 
Sramana ascetics, visits and largesses of gold to the aged, 
and visits to; instructions in Dhamma to, and enquiries 
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about Dharhma of, the provincials. The great delight that 
(springs) from it is the extraordinary luck of king Priyadar- 
sin. Beloved of the gods.” 

NINTH ROCK-HDICT 

Devamimpiyc Piyadasi laja aha. Jane uchavucham 
mumgalum kaleti alrldhasi avahasi vivahasi pajopadane 
pavasasi etaye aiiinayc cha edisaye jane bahu magalam 
kaleti. Hcta chu abakajaniyo bahu cha bahuvidharii cha 
khuda cha nilathiya cha magalarii kalariiti. Sc katavi 
cheva kho mamgalc. Apa-phalc chu kho esc. Iyam 
chu kho mahapalc yc dhamma-magalc. Hcta iyarii dasa^ 
bhatakasi samva patipati guluna apachiti pananam samyamc 
samana-bambhananam danc cse aiiinc cha hcdisc dhaiiima- 
magale nSma. Sc vataviyc pitina pi putena pi bhatina 
pi suvamikena pi mita-samthutena avapativesiyena pi 
tyani sadhu iyam kataviyc magalc avatasa athasa nivutiya 
imam kachhami ti. Ehi italc magalc sariisayikye sc. Siya 
va tam arhaih nivatcya siya puna no. Hida lokike cheva 
sc. Iyam puna dhamma-magalc akalikyc. Hariichc pi 
tam atham no niteti hida atharii palata anamtam puna 
pavasati. Hamchc puna tarii atham nivateti hida tato 
ubhayesam ladhc hoti hida cha sc athe palata cha anamtam 
puna pasavati ten a dharhmamagalena. 

Translation —“Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Eeloved of 
the gods: People perform various (lucky) rites in sicknesses, 
at marriages, on the birth of offspring, and on journey. 
On these and other simliar occasions people perform various 
rites. In this matter, however, womankind performs much 
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manifold, (but) trivial, useless rite. Rites should 
undoubtedly be performed. But a rite of this kind bears 
little fruit. That rite, however, bears great fruit, which is 
Dhamma mangala. There seemly behaviour towards the 
servile and menial classes, reverence towards preceptors, 
self-control in regard to animals, (and) liberality to Bruh- 
manas and sramanas arc meritorious. These and other 
similar (items) are indeed the Dhamma-mahgala. There¬ 
fore, a father, a son, a brother, a master, a friend or 
acquaintance, nay, even a neighour ought to say : “This is 
meritorious, this rite ought to be performed till that object 
is attained. 

For (every) other rite is of a dubious nature. Per¬ 
chance it may accomplish that object, and perchance it may 
not remain in this world. But this Dhamma-mahgala 
is not conditioned by time. Even though it does not 
achieve that object here, it begets endless merit in the next 
world. But if it achieves that object, both arc here 
gained, to wit, that object of his world and the begetting 
of endless merit in the next through that Dhamma-mahgala. ,, 

TENTH ROCK-EDICT 

Devanampiye Piyadasha laia yasho va kiti va no 
mahathava manati anata yarn pi yaso va kiti va icchhati 
tadatvaye ayatiye chajane dhamma-sususha susushatu me 
ti dhamma-vatam va anuvidhiyamtu ti. Dhatakavc Deva¬ 
nampiye Piyadasi laja yasho va kiti va icliha. Am eh a 
kichhi lakamati Devanampiye Piyadashi laja ta shava 
palarhtikyaye va kiti sakalc apapalashavc shiyati. E she 
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chu palisavc c apunc. Dukalc chu kho eshc khudakena 
va vagena ushutcna va anata agcna palakamcna shavarh 
ushatcna va dukalc. 

7 'ranslat inn-' ‘ K i ng Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, docs 
not deem glory or fame as conducive to any great thing 
except in that, whether at the present time or in future, his 
people may show desire to hearken to Dhamma and prac¬ 
tise the utterances of Dhamma. In this matter only docs 
king Priyadarsin, Beloved ox' the gods, desire glory of 
fame. W hatever exertions king PriyardarSin, Beloved of the 
gods, puts forth arc all with reference to the other world— 
why is it ?—in order that every one may he free from 
parisruva. But that is parisrava which is cptujya (demerit). 
'Phis, however, is difficult to accomplish whether by the 
lower or the higher class (of officials), except by the utmost 
exertion and by renouncing every other duty. But it is 
most difficult for the higher (class)”. 

liLliVKNTIl ROCK-EDICT 

Dcvanampiyc Piyadashi laja hevarii ha. Natlii hedishe 
danc adisha dharnma-danc dhama-shavibhage dhamma— 
shariibadhe. Tata eshe dasha-bhatakashi shamya-pati- 
pati mata-pitishu shushusha mita-shamthuta-natikyanam 
samana-bambhanana dane pananam analarhbhe. Eshe 
vataviye pitina pi putena pi bhatina pi shavamikyena pi 
mita-§amthutana ava pativeshiyena iyam shadhu iyarh 
kataviye. Se tatha kalamta hidalokikyc cha kam aladhe 
hoti palata cha anate puna paSavati tena dhariimadanena. 

Translation —‘'Thus saith King Priyadarsin, Beloved of 
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the gods : There is no such gift as the gift of Dharium, 
(no such acquaintance as) acquaintance in Dhariima, (no 
such participation as) participation in Dhamma, and (no 
such kinship as) kinship in Dhariima. Therein this happens 
“Seemly behaviour towards slaves and servants, meritorious 
hearkening to father and mother, meritorious gifts to 
friends, acquaintances, and relatives, and to Brahmans 
and Sramanas (and) meritorious non-slaughter of animals. 

This ought to he said by a father, a son, a brother, a 
master, a friend or acquaintance, nay even a neighbour : 
“This is meritorious; this ought to be done.” Thus acting, 
he attains this world and begets endless spiritual merit 
through that gift of Dhamma”. 

TWELFTH ROCK-EDICT 

Dcvanarripiyc Piyadashi laja shavapasham dani pav.i- 
jitani gahathani va pujeti danena vividhayc cha pujayc. 
No chu tatha danc va puja va Dcvanariipiyc manati atha 
kita Salavadhi siyati Savapasadana. Sala-vadhi na bahu- 
vidha. TaSa chu inarh mule a vachaguti kiti ti atapasada 
va puja va pala-pasarhda-galaha va no saya apakalanasi 
lahaka va ^iya tagi tasi pakalanasi. Pujctaviya chu pala- 
pa^ada tena tena akalana. 1 leva kalata ata-pasada badharii 
vadhiyati pala—pasada pi va upakalcti. Tada anatha kalata 
ata-pasada cha chhanati pala-pasada pi va apakalcti. Ye 
hi kechha ata-paSada punati pala-pashada va galahati shave 
ata-pasharnda-bhatija va kiti ata-pasharhda dipayema she 
cha puna tatha kalarhtarn badhatale upahariiti ata pashaih- 
dashi. Shamavaye vu shadhu kiti amnamanasha dhariimarii. 
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Shuncyu cha shushusheyu cha ti. Hevam hi Devanarh- 
piyasha ichha kirhti sava-pasharhda baha-shuta chakaya- 
naga cha huveyu ti. R cha tata tata pashamna tchiva 
tavivc. Devanapiyc no rath a danarh va puja va mamnati 
arha kiti shala-vadhi siva shava-pashamdatim babuka cha 
ctayathayc viyapata dhamma-mahamata ithidhiyakha- 
mahamata vacha bhumikya anc va nikyaya. lyam cha 
crisha phalc yamata-pashamda-vadhi cha hoti dhariimasha 
cha dipana. 

7 'ntnsLiIion —“King Priyadaxsin, Beloved of the gods. 
Honours (men of) all sects, ascetics and householders and 
honours (them) with gift and manifold honour. But the 
beloved of the gods does not think so much of gift and 
honour as—what ?—as that there should be a growth of the 
essential among (men of) all sects. The growth of the 
essential, however, is of various kinds. But the root of it 
is restraint of speech, how?—namely, there should not he 
honour to one's own sect or condemnation of another’s 
sect without any occasion; or it may be a little on this and 
that occasion. Or the contrary, others sects’ should be 
honoured on this and that occasion. By so doing one 
promotes one’s own sect, and benefits another s sect. 
By doing otherwise one’s own sect and also harms another s 
sect. For one who honours one’s own sect and condemns 
another’s sect, all through attachments to one’s own sect, 
—why ?—in order that one may illuminate one’s own sect 
in reality by so doing injures, more assuredly one’s own sect. 
Concourse is therefore commendable,—why ?—in order 
that they may hear and desire to hear (further) one another s 
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Dharhma. For this is the desire of the Beloved of the 
gods,—what ?— that all sects shall be well-informed and 
conductive of good. And those who are favourably 
disposed towards this or that sect should be informed : 
“The Beloved of the gods does not so much think of gift or 
or honour as-what ?—as that there may be a growth of the 
essential among all sects and also mutual appreciation.” 
For this end arc engaged the Dharma-Mahamatras, super¬ 
intendents of women, the Vrajabhumikas and other bodies 
(of officials). And this is its fruit—the exaltation of one’s 
own sect and the illumination of Dhaiiima.” 

THIRTEENTH ROCK-EDICT 

Atha vasha bhishita sha Devanarhpiyasha Piyadashinc 
lajine kaligya vijita. Diyadhamite pana-shat ashahaSc 
yeta pha apavudhc sata-sha hasha-mite tata hate bahu- 
tavata ke vamate. Tato pachha adhuna ladhcsha kaligyc- 
shu tive dharhma vaye dharhma-ka-mata dhammanushathi 
cha Devanarhpiyasha she athi anushaye Devanarhpiyasha 
vijinitu kaligyani. A vijitarh hi vijinamane e tata vadha va 
malane va apavahe va janasha she badha vedaniya-mute 
gulumutc cha Devanarhpiyasha. Iyampi chu tato galu- 
matatale Devanarhpiyasha. Yatata vashati babhana va 
shama va ane va pasariida gihitha va yesu vihita esha 
agabhuti-shushusha mata-piti-shushusha galu shushamita- 
shamthuta-shahaya-natikeshu da^a-bhatakashi shamya- 
patipati didhabhatita tesham tata hoti upaghate va vadhe 
va abhilatanarh va vinikhamane. Yesham va pi shuvihi- 
tanarh shinehe avipahine e tanam mita-^amthuta-shahaya- 
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natikya viyashanam papunata tata she pita nameva upaghate 
hoti. Patibhage cha esha shava-manushanarii gulumate 
cha Dcvanariipiyasha. Nathi cha she janapade yata nahi ime 
nikaya anata yoneshu bariihmanc cha shamanc cha nathi 
cha kuvapi janapadashi yata nathi manushana ckatalashipi 
pfishadashi no nama pashadc. She avatakc jane tada 
kaliriigcshu ladhcshu hate cha marc cha apavudhc cha 
tato sliatc bhage va sliahasha-bhagc va aja gulumate va 
Dcvanariipiyasha. 

B. SOUTH FACE OF KALSI ROCK 

.Ncyu Ichha.shavabhu.shayama shamacha 

liyaiii madava ti. Iyarii vu mu Devanariipiyesha ycdharhma 

vijayc. She cha puna ladhc Devanampi.cha shaveshu 

cha atesliu a shashu piyojana-shatcshu ata Atiyogc nama 
yonala palairi cha tena Ariitiyogena chatali lajane Tula- 
mayc nama Ariitckine nama Maka nama Alikyashudale 
nama nicham choda-Pariidiya avarn Tarhbapariiniya 
hevameva. Hevameva liida laja vi^avashi yona-kariibojc- 
shu Nabhaka-Nabhapaiiitishu Bhoja Pitinikyeshu Adha- 
Paladcshu shavata Devanariipiyasha dhariimanushathi 
anuvatariiti. Yata pi duta Devanarhpiyasano yarhti te 
pi sutu Devanariipinariiya dhamma-vutarn vidhanarh 
dhariima nushathi dharhmarii anuvidhiyariia anuvidhiya- 
sarha cha. Ye sc ladhe etakena hoti savata vijaye piti lase 
se. Gadha sa hoti piti kiti dharhma vijaya shi. Lahuka vu 
kho sa piti. Palarntikyameve maha-phala marhnamti 
Dcvanariipine. E taye cha athaye iyarii dharhma-lipi likhita 
kiti puta papota me asunavarii viiaya ma vijayataviya 
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manishu shayakashi no vijayashi Khamti cha la hu damdata 
cha lochetu tameva cha vijayarh manatu ye dharhma- 
vijaye. She hidalokikya palalo kiye. Shava cha ka nilati 
hotu uyama-lati. Sha hi hidalokika palalokikya. 

Translation —‘‘The country of Kalinga was conquered 
when king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, had been 
anointed eight years. One hundred and fifty thousand were 
therefrom captured, one hundred thousand were there slain, 
and many times as many died. Thereafter, now, when the 
country of Kalinga has been acquired, the Beloved of the 
gods has zealous compliance with Dhanhma, love for 
Dhamma, and teaching of Dharhma. That is the remorse 
of the Beloved of the gods on having conquered Kalinga. 
Verily the slaughter, death and captivity of the people, 
that occurs when an unconquered (country) is being con¬ 
quered, is looked upon as extremely painful and regrettable 
by the Beloved of the gods. But this is to be looked upon 
as more regrettable than that, because there dwell Brah- 
manic, Sramanic and other sects and householders, among 
whom is established this, viz., hearkening to the elders, 
hearkening to the parents, hearkening to the preceptors, 
seemly behaviour and steadfast devotion to friends, 
acquaintances, companions and relatives and to slaves and 
servants. There (in the war) to such (pious) people befall 
personal violence, death or banishment from the loved 
ones. Or there are those who are well-circumstanced and 
possess undiminished affection, but their friends, acquaint¬ 
ances, companions and relatives meet with a misfortune; 
there that (misfortune) becomes a personal violence to those 
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(former). All this is the lot of (these) men, and is considered 
regrettable by the Beloved of the gods. And there is no 
country except that of the Yavanas where there are not these 
orders, namely, the Brahmana, and the Sramana ascetics, and 
there is no place in any (such) country where men have no 
faith in one sect or another. Kven one hundredth or one- 
thousandth part of those who were slain, died, or were 
captured in Kaliriga, is today considered regrettable by the 
Beloved of the gods. Nay, if any one does (him) wrong, 
the Beloved of the gods must bear all that can be borne. 
And (the people of) the forests which are in the dominions 
of the Beloved of the gods he conciliates and exhorts. 
The might of the Beloved of the gods, though he is repen¬ 
tant, is told them—why ?—in order that they may express 
sense of shame, and not to be killed. The Beloved of the 
gods desires for all beings non-injury, self-control, equable 
conduct and gentleness. 

And this conquest is considered to be the chiefest by the 
Beloved of the gods, which is conquest through Dhamma. 
And that again has been achieved by the Beloved of the 
gods here and in the bordering dominions, even as far as 
six hundred yojanas, where (dwell) the Yavana king called 
Amtiyoka, and, beyond this Amtiyoka, the four kings called 
Turamaya, Arhtekina, Maga and Alikasu(m)dara,—(like¬ 
wise) down below, where are the Codas, the Pandyas, as 
far as the Tamraparniyas,—likewise here in the king’s 
dominions among the Yavanas and Kambojas,the Nabhakas 
and Nabhapamtis, the hereditary Bhoja rulers, Andhras and 
Pulindas everywhere they follow the teaching of the 
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Beloved of the gods in respect of Dhamma. Even where 
the envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go, they, 
hearing the utterances of Dhamma, the ordinances, and the 
instructions in Dhamma by the Beloved of the gods, practise 
Dhamma, and will so practice. And the conquest, which is 
thereby achieved, everywhere becomes aconqucst flavoured 
with love. That love has been attained (by me) in the 
conquest through Dhamma. A petty thing, however, is 
that love. That which concerns the next world, the 
Beloved of the gods esteems, as alone bearing great fruit. 
And this edict of Dhamma has been engraved for this 
purpose,—why ?—in order that whosoever may be, my 
sons and great grandsons, may not think of a new conquest 
as worth achieving, that in regard to a conquest, they may 
prefer forbearance and the lightness of the punishment, and 
that they may regard that to be the (real) conquest which is 
a conquest through Dhamma. That is (good) for here and 
hereafter. May attachment to Dhamma develop into 
attachment to all kingdoms. That is (good) for here and 
hereafter.” 


FOURTEENTH ROCK-EDICT 

Iyarii dhama-lipi Devanarhpiycna Piyadasina lajina 
likhapita athi yeva sukhitena athi majhimena athi vithatena. 
No hi savata save ghatite. Mahalake hi vijite bahu cha 
likhitc lekhapesami cheva nikyarii. Athi cha heta puna 
puna lapite tasha tasha athasha madhuliyaye yena jane 
tatha patipajeya. She shaya ata kichhi asamati likhitc 
disha va shamkheye Kalanam va alochayitu lipikalapala- 
dhena va. 
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7 vans hit inn —“This Dbnwwn-lipi has been caused to be 
inscribed by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, either 
in abridged, medium or expanded form. The whole was 
not required at every place. Vast, indeed, is (my) king¬ 
dom, and much has been written, and much will 1 cause to 
be written. And, owing to their sweetness, various things 
have been utterd over and over again. In order that the 
people may act accordingly. But it may be that something 
has here been inscribed incomplete, considering either the 
locality or (a good) reason for deletion, or through the fault 
of the scribe/’ 
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Khandha, 73 
Khanutnata, 112 
Khema, 10, 148 
Khujjuttari, 152, 159 
Kimbila, 89 

Kitagiri, 4, 18, 229, 254 
KokSUka, 119 


Koliyas, 1, 13, 41, 57, 99, 352 
Kosala, 9, 34, 240, 244, 262 
Kosaladcvl, 3 
Kosambi (see KauSimbi) 
Kotigima, 121 
Krsi Gautami, 55, 56 
Kr§i-Bharadvaja, 104 
Kukkutirima, 12, 397, 404 
Kumaradevi, 335, 404 
Kumara Kassapa, 132, 371 
Kumbhandas, 64 
j Kuraragharapapata, 106 
Kuru, In, 11, 15, 152 

Kururattha, 15 

Kushana, 334, 342, 372, 381, 
383, 389, 391, 395, 404 
KuSinagara (Kasia), 14, 32, 121, 
174, 344, 354, 355-59, 368, 
385, 397, 398, 404, 408 
Kutadanta, 112 
KGtagarasala, 116, 123 
Licchavi, 116, 118, 122, 125, 352 
Lohicca Brihmana, 127, 130 
Lumbini, 14, 45-7, 327-30, 376, 
385, 408, 411, 413 * 

Macchikasanda, 4, 255 
Madhyandina, 260, 262 
Madhyantika, 259, 262 
'Magandiya, 103, 152 
Magadha, 1, 9, 30, 69, 238, 352 
Mahadeva, 259 
Mahajanapada, 1, 346, 369 
Mahakaiyapa (Mahakassapa), 84, 
86, 213, 355 
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Mahakatyayana(Mahakaccayana), 
106, 130 

Mahakala, the king of Nagas, 
258 

Mahali, 116 

Mahamaya (Maya devi), 14, 41, 
43, 45, 102, 328.363, 413 
Mahananu. 13, 106, 145, 157, 
371 

Mahaprajipati (Gautami), 14, 
47, 56, 89, 100, 331 
Mahasala, 40 

Mahasammata (king), 260 
MahisSrighika, 266, 379 
Mahavira (Jain Tirtharikara), 

14, 347 ; Bhiksu, 367 
Mahiyana Buddhism, 257 
Mahinda, 106 
MahisSsaka, 266 
Mihissatl, 17, 32 
Maineya, 57 

Maitreya Bhagavan, 195 
Makhadeva, 116 
Majjhimadesa, 40 
Makkhali Gosala, 25, 143 
Mai las, 1, 14, 125, 346-48, 351, 
354 

Mallika, 9, 145, 361, 371 
Mallikarama, 9, 371 
Manasakata, 6, 127, 128 
Manatta, 255 
Manibhadra, 23 
Mira, 61, 65-68, 123, 264 
Mathura, 15, 16, 22, 23, 28, 261, 


339, 377, 379-384, 386, 388, 
389-399, 402-404 
Maurya, 352, 376, 400, 402, 408 
Maudgalyayana, 83 
Mcdalumpa (Ulumpa), 14, 148 
Medicaments (of monks), 241 
Megha Manava, 35 
Mekhala, 23 
Menander, 265 
Mendaka, 113 

Middle country (Majjhimadesa), 
boundary of, 40 
Middle path, 71 

MigaramJtupSsada, 8,114,143, 
162, 166, see PubbSrama 
Milindapanha, 265 
Moggaliputta Tissa, 257 
Monks, articles used by, 241, 
246 ; duties of 248 
Moral Precepts (Ten), 237 
Molaya, Patikassani, 256 
Munda Sravakas, 25 
Nadika, 121 
Naga, 22, 24, 329, 386 
Nagaravinda, 6, 127, 262 
Nagarjuna, 196, 257 
NakulamatS, 163 
Nakulapiti, 157, 164 
Nalagiri, 120 

Nalaka, Asita’s nephew, 47, 74 
NalakSpana, 6 
Nalanda, 32, 121 
Nalijangha, 145 
Nangaraka, 14, 148 
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Nanda, 89, 170, 237, 389 
Nandamata, 112, 159 
Nandiya, 333 

Nandopananda (Nagaraja), 46 
Naradatta, Asita’s nephew, 47 
Nata, 260 

Navakammika Bharadvaja, 139 
Nerafijara, 60 
Netrpada Sastra, 266 
Nibbana (sec Nirvana) 

Nicaksu, 11 

Nigantha Nataputta, 14, 25, 113 
116, 163 

Nigrodha Samanera, 257 
Nilabhuti, 261 

Nirvana, 174, 180-2, 189n, 

190, 195, 217 
Nissaggiya-Pacittiya, 227 
NIvarana, 256 
Nyagrodha, 111 
Nuns (see Order of Nuns) 
Opasada, 6, 127, 130 
Orambhagiyini Samyojanani, 
179 

Order of nuns (formation), 99; 

disabilities of, 101 
Otala, 262 
Pabbajja, 226 
Pabbajaniya-kamma, 254 
Pacinavamsadaya, 252 
Pacittiya, 227, 231 
Pakuddha Kaccayana, 25 
Palas, 335 
Pancakamga, 158' 


Padcala 1 (Daksina), 10, 15, 32, 
342, 398 
Pandupura, 6 
Parajika, 227 
ParamitJ, 37, 38, 43, 52 
Parileyyaka, 103 
Parivasa, 255 
Parivrajaka, 25 

Pasenadi, 1, 3, 5, 8n, 9, 13, 16, 
21 n, 115, 127, 130, 143-6, 
148-50,233,240, 369,371-73 
Pataligama, 121 

Pataliputra, 32, 121, 257-59, 
264, 408, 411, 412 
Paticcasamuppada, 67, 193, 198 
Patidesaniya, 227, -233 
Patheyya, 243 

Patimokkha, 167, 175, 239‘ ‘ 
Patinna, 235 

Padsaraniya Kamma, 255 
Patitthana, 17, 32 
Pava. 14, 17, 32, 124, 350, 352, 
355 

Pavarana, 238, 240, 243 
PaySsi Rajanfia, 127, 132 
Pilotika Paribbajaka, 131 
Pindola Bharadvaja, 12, 153 
Pingiya, 118 
Pipphalimanava, 84 
Pipphalivana, 352 
Pi^acas, 64 

Pokkharasidi, 127,133, 136 
Pradyota (Canda), 12, 40, 105, 
109 



Pratltyasamutpada (see Paficca- ! 

samuppada) 

Pratyekabuddha, 39 
Puskarasati (see Pokkharasadi) 
Pravahana Jaivall, 21 
Pubbarama, 6, 8, 114, 162, 371, 
373, 404 

Pukkusa Mallaputla, 26, 27, 124 
Pukkusati, 111 

Punna Mantaniputta, 90, 170 
Punna, Sujata’s maid-servant, 62 
Punnavaddhana, 113 
Purana Kassapa, 25, 116, 143 
Purna Bhadra, 23 
Purna MaitrSyaniputra, 74 
Purvavidcha, 40 
Raga, 185, 192 
Rahula, 55, 92, 171, 237 
Rajagaha (Rijagrha), 11, 15, . 
16-18, 28, 30, 86, 98, 107, | 
239 

Rajakarama, 6, 9, 371 
Raksasas, 64 
Ramagama, 352 
Rammaka, 37 
Ratna (seven), 39 
Revata (Thera), 18 
Revatl, 23 
Rohini (river), 13 
Rohita, 5 

R$ipattana, 40, 74, 76 
Rtuparna, 5 

Rudraka Ramaputra, 59, 69 
Rummindei, 12, 24, 328 


Rupa, 182, 183, 187 
Rupabhava, 178 
Rupaloka, 179 
Sabhiya, 74, 76 
Saccaka, 117 
Ssidhuka, 6 
Siigala, 84 

Sahajftti (C'cdi country), 15, 18, 
78 

SSketa, 6, 9, 17, 28, 32, 41, 113, 
125, 148, 262, 348, 369 
Sakyas, 41, 46, 57, 87, 89, 99 
Salalaghara, 8, 370 
Salalavatl (river), 40 
Samagama, 14 
Samannaphala, 180 
Samavati, 152 
Samghadisesa, 227, 229 
Sammitiya, 334, 339. 41 In 
Sammukhavinaya, 234 
SamyojanSni, 179 
Sanakavasi, 262, 263, 264 
Sahghamitta, 106 
Sanjaya Belatthaputta, 25 
Satikassa, 10, 15, 18, 102, 337-9, 
341-3, 376, 397, 399 
SanthSgira, 13, 347 
Sarandada, 123 

Sariputra, 7, 8, 112, 115, 119, 
158, 213, 237, 363,- 371; 
conversion of, 82-3 
Sarvastivadins, 266, 372 
Satakannika, 40 
Sataniki (Satrajit), 2 
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Sativiuaya, 234 
Satipatthana, 184 
Sattambaka, 123 
Sekhiya, 227, 233 
Sela (Saila Rsi), 113, 114 
Setavya, 6, 17, 32, 127 
Sitavana, 92, 93 
Soma, 146 
Sonadanda, 114 
Sona Kolivisa, 241 
Soreyya, 18 

SavatthI (Sravasti), 4, 6, 8, 17, 
28, 32, 96, 125, 134, 137, 
143, 148, 150,159,166,171, 
232, 241, 348-375, 397, 

404, 408 

Soul theory (see Anatta) 
Srngabheri, 265 
Subahu, 78 

Subhadda, 125, 349, 354, 361 
Subha Todeyyaputta, 154 
Sudassana (Mahavihara), 37 
Suddhodana, 42, 51, 53, 57, 74, 
89, 145, 328 
Sujita, 62 
£ukla, 146 
Sumana, 9, 161, 371 
Sumedha Brahmana, 35 
Sumitra, 40 
Sunakkhatta, 118 
Sundariki (river), 6 
Sundarika Bharadvaja, 135, 139 
&unga, 334, 380 
Sunidha (Brahmana), 121 


Suppabuddha, 119, 328 
Surasena, 1, 15, 32, 260 
Svetaketu, 2, 21 
Tajjaniyakamma, 254 
Tak ? a^ili, 28, 31, 109, 111, 115, 
347, 381n, 401 
Tamasuri, 23 
Trapusa, 68 

Tirukkha, 128, 133, 136 
Tassapipiyyassika, 235 
Tathagata, 209-217 
Tedandikas, 25 
Thcravada, 258 
Thullananda, 119 
Thuna, 40 
Tinavattharaka, 235 
Todeyya, 128 
Tusita, 38, 41, 43 
Ucchedavadin, 180 
Udaya, 139 
Udaya Manava, 221 
Udayl, 89, 141 
Uddaka RSmaputta, 25 
Udena, 12, 21n, 103, 123, 143, 
151, 153 
Udumbara, 18 
Ujjeni, 17, 32, 106, 265 
Ujuhha, 6 

Ukkattha, 6, 127, 128 
Ukkhepana, 251, 252, 255 
Umbaradatta, 23 
Upagupta, 262-266 
. Upali (gahapati) 89, 91, 111, 119 
Upananda Sakyaputta, 240 
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Upasampada, 226 
Upasiva Manava, 222 
Upati$ya, 82 
Uposatha, 227, 239, 258 
Uppalagandha, 145 
Uraga, 64 

Uruvclakappa-Mahavatu, 14 
Uruvilva, 60, 62 
Uruvilva KlSyapa, 80 
Usiraddhaja Mountain, 40 
Uttara, 112 
Uttarakuru, 40 
Uttaraminava, 116 
Vaibhisikas, 266 
Vairambha, 105, 262 
VaisSli ( Vesali), 262, 350, 352 
Vajrayina, 396 
Vakkali, 117, 216 
Vappa, 74, 82 
Visabhagima, 4 
Visabhakhattiya, 13, 145 
Vassivisa, 238 

Va4i§$ha (Viscttha), 32,133,136, 
347, 350 

Vasubandhu, 197, 257 
V&suladatti, 12, 152 
Vatsa (VamSa). 1, 11, 12 


f Vcdic F^is, 133 
Vedisa, 17, 32 
Vcludvira, 6, 127 
Velukanpika, 112 
Veluvana, 76, 82 
VcnSgapura. 6, 127 
Vcrafija ( near Mathura ) 18,104, 
262 

Vcssantara, 38 
Vethadipa, 352 
Vibhajjavida, 258 
Videha, 2, 116 

Vidudabha, 13, 146, 149, 371 
Vimala, 78 

Visakhi, 8, 9, 113, 162, 240, 
246, 371, 373 

Visvamitra (teacher), 49, 52 
Wu-kung, 329 
Yak$as, 22, 23, 64, 261 
Yak$inls, 22, 23 
Yamaka bhikkhu, 213 
Yasa (Thera), 18, 30 
Ya$a, conversion of, 77 
YaSodhara, 14, 52, 89 (see Gopa) 
Yebhuyyasika, 235 
Yona Kamboja, 137 

















Platf. 1 

Asokan Lion-Capital at Samath, hearing lion figures 
and other animals. Third Century B. C. 







Plate II 


Buddha image in abbayamndrd. The pedestal bears a 
Brahmi inscription of the 2nd Century A. D. Mathura 
School. From Ahicchatra (Distt. Bareilly) 
(National Museum, New Delhi). 













Plate III 


Inscribed image of Bodhisattva Maitreya holding vase 
of nectar. Time 3rd Century A. D. Mathura School. 
From Ahicchatra (National Museum, New Delhi). 





Plate IV 

Buddha revolving the ‘Wheel of Law*. Fifth century 

A. D. ( San/ntb ;\ In set mi). 







Plate V 


Standing Buddha with a decorative halo. Fifth century 
A. D. From Mathura. 

(National Museum > New De/bi). 












Plate VI 

Simhanada Avalokitcsvara; 11th Century A. D. 
From MahobS. 

(J fate yl f//se/////, 1 Jickiin)) ’). 








Plate VII 

Goddess Vajratara. 10th century A. 

(Sarnatb M/tsenw). 
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Platk V IT I 

Dhamckha Stupa, Sarnath. 
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